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RELATION OF EARLY SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES TO 


AGGRESSION IN MIDDLE CHI 


ROBER'I 


HIS report presents one part ol follow- 

up study of the 5-year-old children 

whos« early socialization experiences 
wert described In Patterns o} Child Rearing 
year Maccoby, & Levin, 1957). It attempts 
to trace the effects of some of those « x pe riences 
on the children’s aggressive behavior 6 years 
later. 

During the winter of 1951-52, 379 publi 
school kindergarten children in Newton and 
Watertown, Ma sachusetts, were selected as 
subjects for a study of the child rearing ante- 
cedents of identification. The design of that 
research required the measurement of certain 
aspects of both the children’s behavior and ths 
mothers’ child rearing practices and attitudes. 


I ic h see me¢ d 


The measures of identification w 
appropriate, at that time, related chiefly to the 
extent of children’s adoption of adult role 
behavior and to the stage of development of 
guilt feelings and other signs of conscience. 
Measures of such behavior were obtained from 
three sessions of doll play, two permissive and 
one structured (Levin & Sears, 1956: Sears, 
1953), and from mother interviews (Sears et al., 
1957 These interviews were mainly directed 
to the measurement of the antecedent (ma- 
ternal) behavior, however; they were designed 
to secure information about aspects of the 

' From the Laboratories of Human Development of 
Stanford University and of Harvard Ur versit} rhis is 


the first of several reports on a follow-up study of the 


children described in Pattern Child Rearing (Sears, 
Macco & Levin, 1957 

Ihe substance of these findings was presented in the 
lirst John I Anderson Lecture at the Institute of Child 


Develop vent and Welfare of the University of Min 
nesota on March 7, 1961 
2‘The research was designed in collaboration with 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, John W. M. Whiting, and Wesley 
Allinsmith. Eleanor Maccoby and Wesley Allinsmith 
j } . 


supervised the coltiection of the ii data with the 


4 
i 
istance of Roger V. Burton, and Eleanor Maccoby 


preciation also to John C. Wright, who, while at Star 





ford, assisted in the prepa n of the aggressi« 

The earlier stages of this research, at Harvard, were 
supported largely by a USPHS grant (M 461 rhe 
follow-up study was supported by an additional grant 
to Harvard (M 1468) and a mental health pro 
grant to Stanford University by the Ford Foundation 
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mother’s practices and attitudes t} 


retical relevance to the development of 


cation. The dimensions measured r 
early caretaking, feeding, toileting, tl 
dling of d pel lent, aggressive, and s« 


havior, and methods of discipline 


views wert based on a standard 


questions and probes, and permitted entir 


free answers. They were secured by 


Interviewers In the motners ow! 


recorded and transcribed, and then cod 


188 scales. It is the mothers’ scores o1 


} that 7 ‘ ant lont 
Scales na proviace the antecedel 


in the present longitudinal study of the 


tion of early child rearing experier 


children’s manifestations of aggressio! 


12. 


h;! +} — | ‘ } } ‘ 1+ 
While tne orig Mal stuay was airecteda 


problem of identification, the theore 


po ition on wnicn the researc! W 
required measurement of maternal | 
that were « jually relevant to the deve 
of various other aspects of chil 
sonalities. Since the extent and ku 
fluence of early socialization exp 


later childhood and adult behavior hav 


studied mainly by clinical techniques, 


body of data seemed of considerab] | 
value both for testing I I 
developmental relationships and { 

out new one What was needed \ 

appropriate measures of the childre 
12, which could be compared with th 
obtained rey rts of their sociall 


periences. To these ends, therefore, ai 


study was planned that would p 


ures not only of such presumabDly 
M . ] ] } } 1, ‘ 
tion-induced behavior as adul O 
esis nce ) temp l 
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and dependency also 
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eli id provide me ol expression ol 
gore ve act Eacl kK ng has its own 
instigative value, deriving from direct rei 
rorce I In the | ist 5S Wwe ast prin ry 
or secondary imulus generalizatio Chi 


course.” 

This emphasis on stimulus situations need 
ho exci ( ert instig yT at 1ding 
those having essentially the qualities of drive 
| deed, in one respec Frustra i aiid lg 
rression (Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, & 


Sears, 1939), which first formally presented the 


al | le rning eory ot ess1on, 
was I il dissimilar to the earher u 
ctu VIEW nply relo { yUrce 
of ulsion from instincts to a frustration 
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energy to an experience induced drive state. 
Mort Importantly, however, this view in 
troduced individual differences into the source 
of internal instigation, and placed the interna 
instigator in the same category ol opt rationally 
definable antecedents as the external ones. 

The relevance of these theoretical matters to 
the problem of measurement lies in the as 
sumptions that must be made about what 1s 
being measured. Krom a drive theory, one 
seeks to tap that way of behavioral expression 
of the drive that suffers least interference from 
either internal controls (e.g., anxiety, con- 
science) or external threateners (e.g., authority 
or moral symbols). The acceptability of any 
index can be evaluated either by a priori 
analysis of the measurement situation with 
respect to freedom from inhibition, or by ap 
peal to some criterion against which the index 
can be validated. Projective techniques com- 
monly have received acceptance on a priori 
grounds—mainly, it is to be feared, as a result 
of uncritical analysis of the inhibiting poten 
tialities of the test situation—or their validity 
has been tested against other behavioral 
measures which are themselves accepted on a 
priori grounds. 

With an action and learning theory, the 
measurement problem is somewhat different. 
Measurement in this case means discovering 
the strength of specifically defined aggressive 
actions in specifically defined stimulating con- 
ditions. It is assumed that the measured 
“strength” or “amount” is a product of all 
past direct reinforcements and _ inhibitions 
plus all relevant stimulus and response gen- 
eralizations of both excitation and inhibition. 
A measure is evaluated by three criteria: agree 
ment by theorists that the measure is relevant 
to their interests and is not grossly mis- 
labeled, provision of a consistent response 
value under standard conditions (i.e., adequate 


} 


reliability), and lawful relations! 


Ips to in- 
dependently measured antecedent learning 
conditions or coincident stimulating condi- 


tions. Most measures of aggression, both 


projective am otherwise, meet the hirst 


criterion—if the theorists collected for judging 
are not too heteré geneous a [ot, Re lability is 
more difficult. Projective methods, particularly 
those that are usceplibie to the influence of 


do not 


ion, 


permissiveness in their administrat 


usually provide high coefficients on a test-reé 


meti ods of evaluat 


potentiality for which suffers 1 
in this respect. Quite a 


lo return, now, to the 
measure aggressiveness in sixth grade cl 


and many instigating situations 


possible to measure directly; 
toward mother he absence of 


self-aggression when alone, 
, do not lend tl 


though they might be excellet 
andpoint of the first an ! 
What does seem practical, however, is the 
of standardized forms of self-report of 
the securing of 





because of their syste matica ; 
stimulus significance to a child. The proced 
limitations of the present study 
only the te ac her observation 3, and t 


proved useful. 
A geression Scales 


scales were composed 
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g of a statement would arouse a volved derogation, and some represented overt 
resel on of the a fee u igeTessio 

marking the scale wou Self-aggression. All items referred to injury 

e generalization, an affirmatiot or punishment to the self. Two described 

of t al presenti tion, A score I pulse toward uicide, two re ited to st f 

\ to ( iY i ee” I [ ( iro otl r sources n the ™ f 
ore end of ve-p Cale and cle eq to act ents to the self 

er cep nce ol ne ype ol Pros Wi aggression The dime! ions repre 

ction or feeling portrayed by that sented by this scale and the next one were first 


next position received a 4, and soon. described by Johnson (1951) in her study of 


( for f the five scales was doll play aggression in 5- and 8-year-old 

by cumulating these individual iten childre Prosocial aggression is aggression 

ll the items belonging to a given — used in a socially approved way for purposes 

yression = S¢ e. The hive scales vere as that ar acceptable to the moral standards of 
the group. The items referred to law enforce 

anxiel) This scale measurec ment, strictness of control, punishment for 

gs of fear, discomfort, and dislike of ag rule breaking, and insistence on appropriate 


Che aggressive stimulus to the arousal rules about aggression (‘‘When a person has 


elings was placed, in some items, in broken an important rule, he should definitely 


mn himself (“It upsets me to think be punished for it”). A high score on this 
v ess word or crack of mine might scale Is a positively LPOTeSSIVE score, but the 
eone’s feelings’) and sometimes out- form of aggression is in favor of socially ac- 
self (“It makes me uncomfortable to ceptable controls and disciplines. In its ex- 
my friends fighting’’). These external treme form, prosocial aggression probably 
conditions ranged from the personal represents “moral righteousness.’’ However, a 
is in the last example, to relatively low score could be the product of either one 


or symbolic external events (“If of two characteristics in the person: a low 
gets hurt in an auto accident, I level of aggressive reactivity, or a tendency to 
try to get a good view of what hap- be aggressive in unacceptable ways, with re- 


rhe signs of the anxiety in response istance to authority or the rules of the group. 


ive stimulation inc uded references Four of the eight items that composed the 
dance behavior, somatic symptoms, scale would be influenced by this rejection of 


ings, expectations of injury or authority, and four would not be. In the 


ind the use of de criptive words in absence of other information, then, a low 
of strong negative feelings ‘vicious score on this scale cannot be clearly inter- 
pret 1 A igl score does clear y mean a high 

aggression, This scale measured aggre iveness of this socially accepted sort, 
tendency to attribute aggression to sources {ntisocial aggression. This dimension con- 
le the self. The items included a range trasts with the previous one in the sense that 
of hos y, including the self. Thi the aggressions referred to here are ones that 
COTE range | irom spechiit iré rm Ly unaccept ble Soc y in tne 

g ( \ » be dangerous » forn p rn of our culture. Some items in 

I Sometimes I feel that there are ( ed a reference to the positive desirabi ity 

[ | peo] 1! I vorild that eve ol powertu iv yerTe ive motivatio others to 
town is about dangerous to live the acceptability of ordinarily disapproved 
ung if rents to who torn ol aggre ion, and still others to the 

Ww attributed in uded people, ar naturainess of aggression as . form of social 

l I Abou I I lerac SO ne n actual fig! is the 

vi oT ( rd the self fro ( y way to ¢ rgumen In terms of 
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EARLY SOCIALIZATION AND LATER AGGRESSION 
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Not al lia t t 
between femininity and both prosocial ag- TABLE 5 
} . : be . o4 5 JIFFERI N I I S 
gression and aggression anxiety are signifi- x , : \ : 
. : i 7. ToraL Testep P< LAT 
cantly positive, and those between femininity Girls: 264: Bovs: N 261 
and antisocial aggression ar ignificantly 
negative. Thus, the directions of differences Gi B lis 
in means befween sexes are similarly reflected in 
. ul ‘ 
directions of correlations within each sex ; i 
These findings suggest th high prosocia 
= ae A y 
aggression is a feminine quality, and high , 
antisocial aggression is a masculine one, 
‘ “tiga . SiR ; I 8 
Coupled with the feminine reluctance to ex- : 
" . " ‘ i 
press this latter type of attitude is a higher 
level of aggression anxiety. N Figure = ; 
Comment. These sex differences in kinds of ; ; , . , 
aggressive feelings are an objectification of a 
rather common cultural stereotype. Girls are stimulus conditions, whether “stereoty] 
more fearful, more passive, more conforming Ot, are elicited In some Gegree. 
This distinction between feelings 


to social norms and propric ties: boys are more 


violent, rougher, and more destructive. It is Stereotypic attitudes may or may not De 


. } ‘tant 1 wna ‘ wing ’ } tr 
impossible to tell to what extent our measuring Portant for an understanaing of the stru 


instrument reflects an expression of inner 0 aggression. But since our present 
feelings and to what extent it provides op- terest is in the effects of early experie! 
portunity for the acquiescent expression of these behaviors, the issue can be held 
50K lally appropriate attitudes. Doubtless both abeyance while we discover whether the 
factors influence the responses children make in fact, predictable (or detectable) rel 
in such a situation. On the one hand, aS our between these measures and the hypothes 
theory of measurement suggests, the question- @Mtecedents. If so, then the questiot 

1 needs to be raised—as with any measu! 


naire items probably evoke imagery and 
feelings that are stable and relatively long as to how wid y these particular mean 
enduring; but on the other, one must recognize ™ay be generalized to other instan¢ 
gressive behavior. The remainder of the p! 


that the very setting in which the scales are 
: ; . = es oo Seed il a alle nite 
presented contains stimull appropriate tor study, however, Is aevoted lo the ar 
eliciting stereotypet reactions The children consequent probiem 
are seated among their peers of both sexes; 
, , , , Permissiveness and Punitiveness 
they are in the school room; they are faced si : oe oath e 
and instructed by adults. Whatever attitudinal The effect of maternal punitiveness 


expressions have become attached to these preschool children’s aggressive behavl 
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y of their mothers’ punishment. The 
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é 1957), made when they were of 
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11s be V en child aggression nd 
ni m¢ In IS ll nce, nere 
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W he measure of severity of punisl 
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S referred to aggression in the home 
Hi vVeve | hese data, here vas ) 
\ re oO } p } ne 


lr | we were torced to conciu le either 
n e previously noted curvilinear rel 
10! D Was a § mpling ¢ ol oO that he 


\ second maternal variable shown to be 
positively related to aggression in the home, 


in this same study, was permissiveness for 


want to be aggressive. Although permissive 
ness and punishment were negatively cor 
related with one anothe 4 both were po itively 
correlated with child’ aggre ssion in the home. 
rression alt age 5. These findings from the 
total original population are accurately rep 
resented in the follow-up sample. In Table 6 
ire shown the correlations, separately by sex 


of child, be ween Y av lable child measu®res, 


ncluding the five aggression scales taken at 
ie 12 and t of the measures taken at age 5 
dependency, aggression, conscience, bed- 


wetting), and 12 of the measures of maternal 

tude or behavior obtained from the inter- 
views. Attention is called to the r’s between 
5 measure of aggression and _ the 


measures of permissiveness and punishment 


for aggression toward the parents. In the 
original data on 379 cases, aggression at age 5 


III, 29) correlated with permissiveness for 
expression of aggre ssion toward parents (IIT, 
30) (boys) .20 and (girls) .24, and with punish- 
ment (III, 31) (boys) .14 and (girls) .18. In 


the follow-up sample, the figures are similar.® 





\ broader measure of the permissiveness and 
punitiveness aspects of maternal behavior was con 
Ss ¢ M Y al Whiti npu li he on 

¢ Milt« s (1958) factor sis of the origi 
ul inte ‘ es, 10 n ana f th ecedents 
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ge 3 The r ssiveness measul is Cor cted 
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12, however, there were s estive differences 
n ti original rear gp ern hat are con 
sist 5 sociated with certain of these 
Val Ol ] may be at once ha the 
ve y otf punishme itseil played only a 
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Che contrast, at the two ages, in t 
of severity of punishment for aggression 
toward parents is presented graphically in 
bigure 1. The abscissa shows tl ret rat orees of 
punishment (III, 31) as measured from the 
mother interviews taken when the children 

The aye 5 measure of aggression 
was from the same interviews; the age 12 
measure is the antisocial aggression scale. As 
would be expected from the correlations re 


ported in Table 6, the age 5 relationship l 


n low and high groups) in girls is signifi 


cant at <.01, while in the boys it is nonsigm 





12, the decreas lo! boys is 





ignificant at the .08 level, while the girls show 
ions at all. The difference in trend 
between the two ages is significant ror both 


sexes: the difference between the two r’s for 


( s at the .05 lev 
\ relation of permissivenes » antisocial 
reression is suggested only in the boys, how 
evel 18 ] may be uppo } M ner 
the inersa ude of expe ing and tolerat- 
I mi ¢ rr ove! rue ce tron 
ne eariv vears, or n mother ended to be 
ymev col 1 the evi I per 
sivent S [ boys I ured Chere l ho 
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with which we are concerned is elicited 
SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT “ ’ 
same stimuli as aggressive responses 


and antisocial aggression at age 12 in relation to severity 
of punishment for aggression toward parents as rated 


from mother interviews. (The figure is based on only Hence with the present instruments we 


siveness was associated with high aggression; 
in girls, this effect was clearly evident only at 


and to increase prosocial aggressior 


in girls). Nevertheless, in bot sexes, prt 


{ 





mothers of boys. One cannot but wonder discover tha 
whether the stricter attitude of control toward 


girls may not have increased even more during negatively in boys. The implicatiot 


is | . the middle childhood years, and p: 
i :' J 
ke essentially homogeneous level ol 
~ 
mS ness OI al easi an even mi 
~ ° - 
z ~S truncated distribution. If this wer 
6.0 ™ ! 
° st ee the ick of correlation betw 
” _ —, = - . , 
nw bd measure of the mothers’ attitud: 
4 } hterc’? 12 j 
7 4 qaug¢ ers iZ-year-Old agg! lve re 
. ZA p 
0 a would bi ( ult understan¢ ) I 
ee I ; lite understand 
5.0 aS 
u — statistical ground 
oO - ao «wo aD la - — 
. -_-—--—-— igeres wa) ely aiid pr 
. al age td | } ree possible effec s ol | ul 
> 40-L have already been mentioned nstiga 
< AGG. AGE 5 aggression by frustration, and by 
—- ANTISOCIAL drive, and inhibition of the punished r 
BOYS ° , : , 
na A fourth must also be considered—the 
°) IRL : ° ; 
a .__—s«— lishment of anxiety as a response to w 
LOW MED HIGH instigators are present when  punis! 
ghee : 4| 2\ occurs. In the present context, the ; 
GIRLS N=! 38 24 = 
i 


the earlier age, with a mere suspicion of it at a 
ia tatieed aggression is as unrelated to earlier agg! 

le 1ater. : — ; ° 

. . == as is antisocial aggression. Since bo y 

In our earlier report (Sears et al., 1957, p. tao oe " 
401), it was shown that mothers of girls were ASSTESSION ar ony sae 
already less permissive of aggression, when the “X!ety 1D both sexe prosocial f set 
children were but 5 years old, than were the @MUsocial nNegatively—it comes as 

that the earlier aggre 10Nn Is 


T 





Fic. 1. Amount of aggression in the home at age 5 thy response produced cues arising from over 


or imaginal or affective aggressive actiol 


those cases for which measures were available on all expect a positive re lationship to develo 


three variables.) between punishment for aggression to parent 
and aggression anxiety. Table 6 shows 
evident relationship between permissiveness the expectation is fulfilled in the girls (? 
and antisocial aggression in girls. The dis- 05). but not in the bovs. Thus far. then. 
tribution of girls’ scores on their mothers’ can only say that the theoretical predictiol 
permissiveness for aggression toward parents but half-supported. 
is severely skewed, however, and the r is The relation of punishment to prosocial ag 
probably an inappropriate measure of this re- gression is the same as to aggression anxiety 
lationship. In fact, the seven most permissively High punishment is assoc Sacer with hich pet 
treated girls were all above the median on the — gocjal aggression in girls, but is un ted 
antisocial aggression scale. boys. This positive effect of punishment 
These various relationships may be sum- _ gjmilar to that found in girls for aggressi 
marized as follows: for both sexes, high punish- the home at age 5: at that time. too, this re- 
ment for aggression in the first 5 years of life Jationship was nonsienificant in bos 
was associated with a high level of reported So. what sifts out of these rather com! 
aggression in the home, but at age 12 it was a oe eae . ‘ly punishn 
associated with a low level of antisocial ag- "i an ane a aaa antisor 
gression. In boys, at both ages, high permis- nies slide ¥ little ca dials m si 
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r tl sources of aggression anxiety 
\ e the two sexe 


role of 


Mention must be made also of the 
i connection with aggression 


il ag Both are re 


re ssion. 


ed negatively to permissiveness, though 


cantly so only in the girls. Since permis 


ness and punishment are rather closely 
f ted to one another (see Table 10), there is 
difficulty in being certain how inde- 
ontributions of the two measures 
} 
} 
Projected and self-aggression. These two re- 
g aggression scales are significantly 


pee } ‘ ; ] +} 
ASSOC] a W eacn other and with i 


nd pr 


s true for girls, except that se 


TOT’ ssion 


social aggression in boys; the 


lf-aggres- 


ited to aggression anxiety and 


} sion seems unre 


| Dros | (cf. Tables 3 and 4 

Tt relations| ip to pe rmissiveness and 

iInishment is not entirely clear. In girls, pro- 

| ed aggression acts Ike part or the anxi ly 
ster with respect to permissiveness; non 





r iveness is associated with high projec 
In boy tne relation is non ignificantly 
| osite. For both, punishment is nonsignifi 
neg ve he relations for self-aggré 
can best be considered later; an under- 
ng of their antecedents will require 
ysis of other varial 
( fusions. When the children’s aggression 
me was measured in the original mother 
rviews ere V S evidence } both 
en I nishment for aggressi 
Tac e such behavior. Per ve 
| ery s bo n instigat 
; e puni ont 
effec further frust: 
( ad to more ager The 
r¢ I I 
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Ssampit hough the SIZ of the corre I 
re nilar, they are no longer statistically 
However the direction ry the 

in this smaller group a1 he 

ore differentiated measur e 12 

| ustrate a rather radical shift in 
the role of punishment. Formerly an instigator 
to intisocial ayere sion, it now sec! to have 


imposed an inhibitory influence on that bi 


hi vior and to } ave created aggression al 7 
he interesting thing about the variou les 
is that the 


are positively 


three nonantisocial scales which 


related to anxiety—seem, if 


anything, to enjoy a facilitating effect from 


looks as though th 


contiict 


punishment, It 
drive effect of punishment were still operating, 
producing hig er prosocial and self-aggression 
while the inhibitory influence reduced the 
antisocial 


vhich in terms of its correlations with 


aggression, Projective aggression, 
the other 
: . 

scales appears to be a part of both the anxie ty 
antisocial, 1 


permissiveness in the 


cluster and the is influenced by 


same way as Is agegres- 


sion anxiety, and by punishment in the 


same 
way as is antisocial aggression. 

Having only two chronological points of 
measurement—ages 5 and 12—one falls easily 
into a manner of speaking that in plies the 
operation of one effect of punishment (facili 
and 


at the other. This is improper, of 


tating at one age another effect (in- 
hibiting 
course. One can only suppose that both effects 
of punishment are operative. The 
fact that at the 


in such a way as to allow the facilitative effect 


always 


earlier age the two interact 


to be revealed in group averages, and at a 


later age the i hibitory effect, probably means 
that with the particular levels of punishment, 


other relevant variables 


the facilit 


permissiveness and 


occurring in this culture, iting effects 


are morte pronounced in early Stage of Sor lal 
ization and the inhibitory ones do not appear 

generally until later. Indeed, the concept 
of conflict-drive itself (Sears et al., 1953) im 
plies the simultaneous influence of both prop 
( ics 

lt nmary, the influence of the o child 
re Y Val ble may be hypot! ed ) 
have beer follows: high punisl for 

ressit reduced social but 
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increas 


agere Ion, and pe! i Vi 1! 

an On | } I ] | ) 
two. Only » ot 1? rl ) ) 

these men base re l U 
le é ol ig! ( but t re } g 1 
nonsi_gnilk 7 l ( igt ( ( 

and 5 of them are at the .10 level of nil 
cance The eviden \ | in ot! ( 
is of just borderlin ificance, 1 though 
these hypothes al congruent "A 
theoretical « xpect lor concernil t! in 
fluence of punisl nd p 

the conclusio must be accep ed | on 


side rable caul ion. 


Alternative Re ponses: The Change from Agi 
5 lo l ge 12 


One of the thorniest problems in aggression 
theory is that of alternative responses (cf. 


Berkowitz, 1958). It is real 


ly two problem 
although these are often fused—and confused 

into one. The first is catharsis. Both the in 
stinct view and the frustration-drive concept 
assume a certain quantum of internal instiga- 
tion that requires expression. If overt aggres 


sion is prohibited, then the impulst vill be 


displayed in nonovert or fantasy or some 
other form of aggre sion not exper ed to elicit 
punishment (or counteraggression). This “‘dis 
charge” (Freud, 1922), or “goal re ponse¢ os 
(Dollard et al., 1939), serves to reduce the 
strength of the residual impulse, thus, de 
creasing the probabi ily of further ager SSIVE 
behavior immediately thereafter. The term 
catharsis refers to this letting loose of drive 


instigated behavior, the lowering of tension, 


and by nalogy to the original use of the term 
in connection with hysterical symptoms, the 
reduction of alternative expressions. An 
instinct theory that made no room for indi 
vidual differences in the strength of the im- 
pulse would predict a negative correlation 
between the strengths of two temporally 
adjacent aggressive.acts. A behavior theory 


(Dollard et ai.. 1939 that did assume indi- 


vidual difference on the basis of either con 
stitutional factors or stimulus input varia 
tion—would make more equivocal predictions, 
because if the range of individual differences 
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N= 17 29 17 29 
PROSOCIAL SELF 
SIG.LEVEL= <0O0! <.10 


BOYS 


Itc. 2. Mean frequency of prosocial and self-aggression in two groups equally 


one of which 


sex. These differences, particularly those with 
respect to anxiety and prosocial, are what 
might be expected from more severe control 
by both punishment 
although the anxiety measure is not one of 


and nonpermissiveness, 


the alternative forms we are considering here, 
of course. 

Mothers’ behavior when children were age >, 
Che evidence for any suc h difference of treat- 
ment in the early years is minimal, however. 
For both 
missiveness for aggression toward parents 


slightly less per 


and 
four 
signifi- 


sexes, there was 
toward other children, but none of thes« 
the 05 level of 


no difference in severity of 


differences reached 
There was 
for 

a slight nonsignificant difference on 
physical the HL group 
having suffered the more severely. The latter 


cance, 


punishment aggression toward parents, 
and only 
punishment, with 
group had also been less strongly encouraged 
to fight back when attacked by other children. 

These 


the right direction to support the inference 


nonsignificant differences are all in 


that the group of originally aggressive children 
who did drop into the lower half of 
tribution on antisocial aggression were ones 


the dis- 


whose mothers were initially more controlling 
; But the dif- 
nowhere 


and less inciting of aggression. 
maternal 
as the collateral differences i 


ferences in behavior are 


lear as great 1 
aggression anxiety and prosocial aggression 


might lead one to expect. 
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HH) was high on antisocial aggression at age 12 and the other 
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It is worth adding, perhaps, that n 


variables shows 


n these 


the following maternal 


differences whatever betwee 
in either sex: 
warmth, u 


two grout 
severity ol toilet 
se of the four disciplinary te 
niques of tangible rewards, praise, 


s, or withdrawal of love, 


deprivati 
of privilege not foll 
ing through on threats of punishment, or w 
did the disciplining in the family. 

These : 
suppression of 


findings suggest that 
an aggressive child’s « 
expression of aggression in the home tet 
the 


aggression in the 


increase strength of prosocial and self 


later years. This conclus 
is in accord with the drive theory of instigati 
and in opposition to the cue stimulus t 


What 


the mother interview scales suggests, furt! 


little information can be gained fron 


that nonpermissiveness rather than punis 
ment was the technique used for controlling 
the aggressive behavior. 
Aggression Anxiety 

In the discussion so far there has been r 
peate¢ 1 re ference to sex diffe rences in the s 


of relationships between th 


punitiveness antecedents and 


aggression scale consequent me: 


diffe rences have been glossed over al d treat 


as if they were possibly no more than val 


tions in sampling. There are certain differ 


in connection with aggression anxiety 
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TABLE 7 Now as to antecedents The predictable 


ANXIETY A SELF-AGGRI N effect of punishment as a determiner of ag- 

( . Wit! CHILp BE AV . , 
\ M ED AT AGE FIVE® gression anxiety in girls has already been 
Gir VY = 84: B VY = 76 mentioned. It is to be noted, however, that 
only punishment for aggression toward par- 
Ageress _ ents, and the punishment factor score, are so 

® . ap c . . - . . ° . 

manne related (see Table 8). Physical punishment 


( B ( Boy and punishment for dependency are not. 
Neither are the various techniques of dis 
Ii] . ! cipline praise, use of tangible rewards, dep- 


rivation of privileges, or withdrawal of love. 
I 17] .24 is Indeed, the last is somewhat negatively re- 
Mt, 2 : , lated ( Ali 


None of the punishment measures shows a 
relation to aggression anxiety in boys except 


: — withdrawal of love, which surprisingly cor 
onge!r be ignored, however, The most - 
, , - relates +.21 
ones are illustrated in Table 7, which : heen : 
os - a? Nonpermissiveness, however, is associated 
iL sharply defined sex difference in airec- : ‘ : . : 
ee ' with aggression anxiety in both sexes (Table 
ot correiation Detween aggression anxiety ; < . 
12 | both , ead ke 8), but on/y with respect to aggression toward 
Zand Dol aggression and conscience ‘ 


5. Both these correlational differences 


nificant at p < .O1. 


rABLE 8 
a AGGRI ON ANXIETY AND SELF-AGGRESSION 
is surprising about this finding is that CORRELATIONS Wirn CHILD 





s oniv one ignificant sex diflerence REARING VARIABLI 
. ‘2 eit! rs 84: boys: VN = 76 
he correlations within either of the Girl N +; boy N 
sets of child measures made at the re 
tive ages. As can be seen in Table 4, the Code anxiet ggression 
rrelations between (age 5) aggression, ‘ 
ndency, Col science, ind bed-wetting are ‘ Bo) = Boy 
same direction and of about the same 
. Pern ene 
wo sexes except for that between nl — Ill 4 
ence and bed-wetting, and the aiftter- A t other Il 1 


of .12 between the two nonsignificant 
101 aggression with dependency. Dene y to mother xv 4 02 
e, among the five aggression measures . 3 ! 


alt ave 1 ) only 1 of the 10 possible com- 


Aggres parent Ul { 
is significant at the .Od level, namely, Depe yton er XV 
between the two correlations of antisocial P ent 11 y : 
: ; } XVII 
OSO' ggression mentioned earlier;  , ; III ; ' ' 
boy , the r is 36. and tor the @giris, 


fferer for the two sexes l Il 
I lil 4 
VLTeSSK nxiety 1s mo - 2 
+.34 and 37) with the 111 
e ol | nitv ob ed, ive 12 Ill 4 
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paren or as measured by the factor sco 
Exactly the opposite relation obtai with 
perl iveness for agere on toward o I 
children (excluding sibli ryression al 
iety is slightly but nor lily re 1 to 
this scale in a positive direction for boys and 
signifi intly al p .01 level in Pris, Chis 
reversal in the role of permissiveness is t] 
key to a possibl explanation of the sex dif 


fer nce 


\ glance down the boys’ column of Table 8 
show but two significant 7’s (.05 level or 
better namely, those with the permisslv¢ 
ness factor score and with withdrawal of 


love. In the girls’ column, however, there aré 


six that rea that level, and three others 


(including withdrawal of love) close to it. 
These mother scales are by no means inde 


pendent of one another, of course, and the 


numbers of significant r’s are less im 
the kinds of v: 


connected with aggression anxiety. 


actual 


portant than riables 

to be mu 

The hypothesis is suggested that 
y] 4 


aggression 


anxiety has quite different dynamic and 
genetic qualities for boys and girls. In boys, 
it is a part of the conformity syndrome, a 
close relative of cons¢ ience, and one of the 
consequences of relatively high but non- 


punitive pressure toward socialization; it is a 


positive reaction to the same love oriented 


that suc 


h de 


method of discipline and control 


ceeds at an early age in reducing bot 


pendency and aggression towi rd parents and 


quarreling among siblings. It is a feminine 
quality only in the sense that most behaviora 
repre sentations of 1 ipid id ettective socializa 


} 


tion in e preschool years are m 


terist f girls and women than of boys and 
men. It is established by a general aura, in 


the home, of nonpermissiveness for infantile 


and destructive impulse expression; the sanc- 
tioning power when deviant behavior does 


occur comes from the threatene¢ ss OF the 


love relationship to the mother. Dynan 


it is one of many responses to stimulation that 


arouses affiliation desires and conformity 
behavior. 

In girls, aggression anxiety is more comple: 
ind has uite different genesis. Dynamically 
it is pal of the ynarome ol forced confo It 
and bordinated ynomy in which ty 


by any instigator, 


] ] 
IS CVOKCQG 


ternal, that serv 
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certainty he co ) fo! hei 
such o produce mort pid m 
relinqui f earlier ( 
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haviol oot ive d otherw | 
dently receive fewer ¢ rnal 1 
aggresslo have fewer respon 
cl e Ss a generality, the 
les 1 re on X v thar boy ID S 
have such resp evoked y | 
ni instig ons to agegressio On tl 
trary, girls show much more. 
Genet y; tl conditions th tab 
aggression anxiety in girls may b 
unde r the label oI co ditions a 
appropriate sex typing. With 1 eX¢ 
nonpermissiveness for aggression to 
(which § appropri te), all th rel 
tions in the girls’ column of lable 8 ar ' 
items of child rearing that either were 
originally Sears et al., 1957, p 101 »D 
ferent for boys and girls or ar 
fat] r involvement i to the pu 
LFETeSSIO! r depen cy. Th 
every one of th r’s is opposite to . 
plied by the sex difference in rearing. | 
for example, girls are less fi 
couraged to fight back when a cked, | 
correlation between his s¢ ( iu 
nxlety 1s positive ikewIls girls 
comm Ly Ist nine by \\ 
but this scale neg ely re } 
sl nxiety. The nount ot I = 
it age 5 was not different for 
in the original popt nol g 
cantly so i follow-up s 
portio of fathe cip 
reasonab » suppose tl ( 
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boys Is pre riate ror sex \ 
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action and learning (e.g., punishment); It will be noted in Table 8 
a substantive property that describes a dimen- involving the father show small cort 
sion within the special theory of human social with self-aggression, his coldn 
interaction (e.g., dependency, aggression); degree of participation in disciplin 
an agent, also defined within this latter theory, both par re present. Thess ai 
who is the opposite memb« rota dya | in which are uncorrelated with one anothe r. 
the child is object (e.g., mother, father). it is theoretically possible to ma 

In the discussion of permissiveness and combined effects by a crossbreal 
punitiveness as determiners of antisoci 
aggression, aggression anxiety, and self 

sess ° s ‘— FATHER \ SI ; 
aggression, we have been concerned with the Cold 
first of these three aspects. Evidence con- Father chief 13 16 
cerning the effects of these two antecedents disciplinariar 
was sought wherever it might be found, re Parents about equal 12 6 
gardless of the substantive dimension being - ‘ol . 
measured; sometimes the factor score gave wae 
the strongest correlation, sometimes one of Father chief 14 28 
the more specific dimensions. When the ante- disciplinarian 
cedents of aggression anxiety came under Parents about equal 12 25 

. Mother chief 7 14 


consideration, however, the marked sex es : 
ors . disciplinarial 

differences required more careful considera- 

tion of the second and third aspects, the sub- Regardless of whether the father is 
stantive quality of the dimensions involved scribed as warm or cold, if he is the ¢ 
and the agents; conclusions concerning the  disciplinarian of the 5-year-old boy, the boy 


sex-different dynamic and genetic charac- 1s more likely to have a high self-aggress 
teristics of aggression anxiety were stated in score at age 12 than if his mother 

terms of the sex appropriateness of socializa- disciplinarian, Likewise, if the father is 
tion procedures. This kind of principle belongs regardless of which parent does the dis 

in the special theory of human social interac- _ ing, the self-aggression scores are higher. No 
tion, a theory that in its present degree of de- of the comparisons approaches significa! 


velopment is certainly “special” to human be-_ either / tests between means or by x’. The 


havior and may be more narrowly limited top and bottom groups of th 
. ; t 


than that; recent efforts to define transcul- these joint effects. 
tural variables are promising, but their suc- \ third variable that may be inth 
cess has not yel been fully assessed (Sears, is the father’s strictness. In general, tl pare 
1961; Whiting & Child, 1953). who is stricter tends to be the chief disci 

Any consideration of the role of specific narian by ee i 01), and there 
persons in socialization belongs to the special positive relationship (by x’, # 001 
theory. In connection with girls’ aggression between the father’s rated strictnes 
anxiety, evidence was presented that high adoption of the chief disciplinary 
father participation in a girl’s rearing at age order to see the effects of his 
5 was conducive to high anxiety. There is se, then, the first and fourtl froups i 
some indication that fathers also have a spe must be used for the next cross! 
cial influence on the development of self- 
aggression in boys. The evidence will be de- 

: ATHI \ 

scribed but briefly, and only for purposes of  @ojd. chief disciplinarian 
suggesting an hypothesis in the realm of the High strictness 7 8 
special theory (where fruitful hypotheses are Low strictnes 0 : 


harder to come by than in the general theory 


of action and learning); for while trends within “pew eet 10 

the data are quite consistent, almost none 

of the crucial antecedent consequent com- In spite of the large percentagt 
parisons reaches a satisfactory level of statis- in the top pair of groups, the actu 


tical significance. almost identical; by both / test and x 
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Oppos from th 1ou l 5 \t he 
earlier period punishment | ed ager ) 
preponderantly, while at age 12 the negatiy 
correlations are interpre 5 Xe pully y 
the inhibitory influence of punishment 

Prosocial aggression and aggression anxiety 

ewise were found to be associat h high 
peri iven but in these in es h 
pul ment V I et O ( ) re 1On 
me ul Chis w opp r | el ) 
\\ h antisoc ig ( 10 

[ey icnce pre ( ed Oo Ip} yT n ex 
pectation, based on a theory of frustration 
induced drive that Icct ru nhibition 
of early lorms OF aggre 10on In severely pun- 
ished children would produce heightened 
amounts of aggression anxiety, prosocia 
and self-ager ion at a iater age 


An in 


antecede nts 


sex difference 
the for aggression 


fact that led to a 


portant 


theoretical interpre tation 


that this phenomenon has different dynamic 


and genet characteristics for the two sé xes. 


In boys, this anxiety appears to be a part of a 
and 


socialization 


rapid 


I 


reneral pattern of 


high conformity in a love oriented atmosphere 
of tight control of aggression. In girls, such 


appears to be conflict 
ype II 
th 


socialization experiences tl 


anxiety induced by an 


contlict derived from 


internalized 
il exact rb ite the ir 


aggressive activities because the preponderant 


training is antithetical to a femi- 


propriate 


nine sex-typing. This interpretation is sup- 


ported by a senes of antecedent-consequent 


relationships, as well as by a cluster of inter- 


correlations between aggression and 


inxiety 


earlier forms of behavior, that are almost 


entirely 


different for boys and girls. 


Self-aggression in boys was found to be 


strongest in those who had suffered most 
severe frustrations and the most severe con- 
trol of outward directed aggression in their 


early years. Early successful restriction of 
aggressive behavior, as in severe toilet training 


with early success and in low expressions of 


aggression toward parents and siblings, was 


| “= ‘ ] : 
aiso conducive to hig 1 Seil-ageressk 
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reproduce 1n fantasy event 
jaeblal 


finiorcing or associated wit! for 
CiIniorcing O!' ssociatead With reimrorcement, 


A parent’s soothing, affectionate, and praising 
statements should be remembered by the child 
and rehearsed by him, especially in situations 
where the parent 1s not present so that the 
child must provide reassurance and _ social 
support for himself. 


lhe second motive underlying a high level 


ot covert practice of adult roles is based, we 


; ; ; : ? 
believe, on a high degree of parental control 


over the child. If the child cannot satisfy his 


needs without getting some mediating behavior 


Irom his parents (getting their permission to 
visit a friend, spend money, etc.), then his 
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involve rehearsing the kinds of controlling 


phrases his parents would say to him if he 


he ip in getting what he wanted. 





If he is not required to get parental permission 
for most of the st 
his goals, then 
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ne will not have to take parental 
reactions into account in making his plans 
and will not engage in extensive covert practice 
of parental phrases and strictur 

We have suggested that there are two 
motives a child may have for practicing 


covertly the words and actions characteristic 


ol his dult caretakers. (ne 1s to enjoy oO 

more the satisfactions that come from reward 
ing, nurturant, anxiety reducing behavior 
directed toward him by his caretakers. The 
second is to anticipate the conse juences of 


possible acts of his own, in order to work out 
goals. A third 


motive will be mentioned here only briefly: 
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rABLE 1 
SCALES SCORED FROM ROLE TAKING QUESTIONNAIRI 
Oo 
I ‘ ite I 
Rule « orcement You are or ir iy t r \ boy u our ¢ valking in 0 ( 
ront ou. He i le on t ide k,a it breaks in 
eck I} What ( 
Say nothi | ine ( ie 
ell the be ‘ ip the ‘ 
Acceptance of ru By accide KNOC ch of coat e coat roon 8) 
enlorcement Another bo i t ( He t ip.”’ What 
ey r 
O. K Phar ij ( 
Give turance \ | ( ) ith } work. Ye 7 
tl I ome I I ‘ I e reé 
triec What 
Tell } I haven’t 
iv ! »h ( I T I ering 
Help | 
Accept terial he You a our frie é ight a bag of car You finisl 5 
ours firs al uu are Sli rT He ollers ot the 
pieces ot ca he ha it it do you 
hank him a take one 
~ No. th 
Accept cor t Suppose you fall down and hurt yourself. You aren’t hurt badly, } 
but you’ve skinned your arm and leg and you feel iky. One of 
the other boys ofle t ta vith you till you fee etter. Would 
you rather someone w stay with you, or wot ou rather 
they'd leave you alo 
I'd e x eone to sti vith me 
I’d rather they’ leave me alone 
Beg tor return of Supy e there i bo who had been quite a good friend of yours 5 ) 
jurturance He starts ac less friendly. He doesn’t wait for you after 
school as ofte is he used to. What do you do? 
Fell him I 1e’s being unfair 
Ask him to after school the way he used to , 
Don’t do any t will Diow over. 
Adult-child role 1. You are at a sch it wit ir friends 9 
choice and watch the 1 »w people to their 
seats. Which wo 
Sit with n le 
Be an usher its 
2. In your school, it’s against the rules to slide down the banisters. 
One day, a you know slides down, and at the bottom he is 
met by a teacher. You are watching. How do you feel? 
Sorry for him, bec he got caught 
Not sorry for hit his own fault for breaking the rules 
between the two kinds of items, and between individual relationship to the other children in the class 
items and total score. Consequently, we did not s as to the teacher. In the present repor 
divide our scores on Adult-Child Role Choice few findings f the teacher interview r 
In the present report, we consider the relationship to rule enforcing tendencies 
of rule enforcement not only to the scales just de 
scribed, but to a set of scale n aggressive tendencie RESULTS 
] scale described it blic 
eet 06) ~ ’ : , Re lati i | 4itee R ¢ l it} .) ( } r 
During the follow-uy t e i rviewe tl nalily lra 
classroom teache wWwout eac of the cl in her 1 f 
Firs we consk I tne i. I 
rot vho had been inc ed in < Oo | 4) = E P 
vears earher We SKC( about anu aspec ol enlorcement 1n the Sel ol 
the cl behavi n the « inclu g his vith other characteristics of I ( 
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TABLE 3 
R rv . TEACH INTE I 
I I > CHILp’s ScorRI , 
RULE CEMENT 
Follow-up s e onl 
I ‘ 
| T 
case with boys 1 our finding « irms h 
obse rvation, 
rhe sexes also differ in the relationship of 
“rule enforcement” to characteristics that 


reiate to the handling ol aggre ssion. | or b VS, 


rule enforcement again shows itself as a symp 


tom of successful socialization in that boys 


who giv many rule enforcing ré ponses are 
ow in antisocial aggression and high in pro 
oc} aggression, as measured by our i 
dministered scale. For girls, the relationship 
be ) these traits are in the same direction 
b \\ iker nd not stall cally mincan 


ve reported in Table 3 when we study the 
teacher interviews and relate the characteris 
tics the te ichers report to the “‘rule entorcing 
cores derived from. the lf-administered 
cal \\ eC ! for boy hig! core on 
D | est are sso ted with ‘sood 
behavior in the ¢ rvom; that is, hig oring 
hovs t reported by the t ichers Lo be un 
likely, as compared with other boys, to 

hts with their peers; and the teachers repor 
that y WOrk especially ND rd at tl r < 
room ‘ None ol ‘ it ) 

old ior g | f the oll Vv ) re 
hig nt enforcing tendenc! ré vel I 
other ¢ 1 their ] rest in ft 0 
vor} ! more lt vy tom bel e whel 
lear eaves tne room. 
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scale derived f1 
This scale was 


large number 


is composed of a sum of the foll 


seX permissive 
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sion toward parent pern \ le 
pendency, and iow restrictions OI I child 
use of house and furniture. High scores on thi 
cale mean that the mother v permissive 
nonrestrictive) in all or most of these spher« 
of behavior. Our prediction is that if the mother 
was resiriclive scored on the ow end of our 
scale), her child should ve relatively stron 
tend cies to enforce rules upon other cli iren 

\ may be seen 1n lable L. the predl n 1 
borne ou for be y bu not tor gir Boys 
whose mothe Wel re TIClLVée 1 ea;riy child 
hood give nificantly more rule enforcing 
response | ve 11 thar bovs whose moth« 
were Dpermissl\ auril rhe child early years 
For ¢ the ot child rear | 
pred he I I the giri ruie ¢ rorcin 
respo ot he trictive the parent 
were in early childhood, but how pi ve they 
were. Punitive! in 1 ure by 
sul ry si on our factor Ysi 
ol ne! ther j rview We added core Oo 
t hree variable proved to have the 
highe t ioadings on our ] I iveness tactolr 
punishment for aggression toward parents 
amount of physical punishme d demand 
for the child to be gore ve toward other 
cl ire! We ; 8) added he Core oO! the 
mother’s irritation over the child’s dependency 


the “summary permissi\ 
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\ i é is a tendency (significa t 

05) for the boy’s early-childhood 

evel of dé dency to mak difference in 

closent with which his rn forcing be- 
V1OI natched to that of | pare! d 

e i lr ol he re 10 lIp 1s pre K ed. 
In our earlier study (Sears et a 1957 
D 108 ve did not find any direct ré yn 
nip between the mother’s warmth | ne 
child’s depe ncy; so we can regard the two 
foregoing s¢ of tabu | tes ot two 

in pendent hypotnes 


pare) na S sociated wit! it close matcn 
between their behavior and | We should not 
expect the same resul f we consider a cl 

dependency on his peers. That is, the child 
who depender on emo } Ipport Irom 


ge-mates chool, in the ise of being 
" x1o0u t> | VE tneir pprov nd AIOUS 
to re their approval when it is withdr 
will have taken new models for | b vior, 


We would expect that the child 
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e, a 
M r 3 
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} 
B kk r egg lor ré 
nurt ce Ir pec 
Moth rie t 


Mother restrictive 68" 


Mother permissive 61° 


hould be the one who was both dependent 


upon them during early childhood, and no 
especially dependent upon peers currently. 
lf he ha shifted Irom parent dependency to 


peer dependency, we expect that although he 


will have learned earlier to act as his parent 


did, the e tendencies will have been su] planted 


by new learning based upon his new focus for 
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dependency on peers Goes, indeed, weaken the 
match between parent and child behavi r, We 
employed our measure of the child’s tendency 


to beg for the return of nurturance when peers 


have withdrawn ee Table 7). We see that 
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ne nd het tendency to enforce rule 
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rABLE 8 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEPENDENCY AND THE ( I RULE ENFORCING 
Gi 
Pe € ; 
r D ence t et I 
Girls relatively dependent at pre 
school age, and 
Mother punitive 76° 25 
65° 
Mother not punitive 11 18 001 
Girls relatively nondependent at 
preschool age, and 
Mother punitive 10 22 
Py 
Mother not punitive 32 19 ’ 
rABLE 9 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NURTURANCE BEGGING AND RULE ENFORCIN 
Girls 
Percentage ' 
* ule V D t betwee D ¢ 
Girls low on begging for return of 
nurturance trom peers, and 
Mother punitive 71% 17 
Mother not punitive 13% 15 001 
35° 
Girls high on begging for return of 
nurturance trom peers, and 
Mother punitive 50% 32 
rP2¢ 
4) ‘ 
Mother not punitive 27 22 11) 
Table 8). And again, as we did with boys, we from peers. Therefore, our findings ‘ 
inquired whether the girl’s behavior toward mean that when a child is anxiou 
her peers is more closely matched to that of her _ the good opinion of age-mates he or sh« 
mother if the girl is not currently especially avoid enforcing rules, for fear of aller 


dependent on her peers. We find that the 


relationship between maternal punitiveness 
and the daughter’s tendency to enforce rules 
f the girl not 


least as we have 


greater i is 
at 
measured this dependency through our Begging 
Nurturance The second 
.06 level of 


toward peers is 


dependent on her peers 
for Return of scale. 
order difference reaches only the 
significance, however (see Table 9 
It should be noted that the over-all propor- 
he same 
current 


‘ 


tion of high rule enforcers is about t 
for the hi 
dependency toward peers as it is for those who 


who are rh on 


girls 


r 


are low, disregarding the mother’s punitive- 


} 


ness. In fact, there is a small positive correla- 
tion in the sample as a whole between rule 
enforcing and begging for return of nurturance 





his peers by a show of seeming bossit 
Instead, the foregoing table (and the par 


means that 


among tne 


one for boys 
dependent children, the mother’s punitiv 
is not the determining factor in whether 
will be rule enforcers, while among t 

of their | 


who are more independent 


n 


approval, rule enforcing tends to be mat 


to what their parents would do 


situations. 


For girls, too, we inquired ethe 
mother-daughter similarity r i 
is affected by whether the mothe s 
agent of discipline during the « : 
years. We find, to our surprist 
girls the correlation betwee! ( 

#347 ] +} hild y T 
tiveness and ine cnud ru 
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195 The report de 
( ol mol development in 
od h grade): namely, the 
Cy o entorce rules when other 
k them. Scores on a scale measur 
endency were correlated with 
ken concurrently, of other per 
Then the subjects’ rule 
ndencies were related to certain 
child rearing I ractices employed 
nts during the children’s preschool 
or findings are as follows: 
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sexes. For 
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somewhat 


part of a 


of personality traits for 


exampie, among boys it 


companied by a reciprocal 
cept rule enforcement from 
ubject himself has deviated, 


+} 


cy bovs | 


, in the 


I iSSIVE 


his reciprocity is not found 


ave parents who 


rule enforcers during th 
sense that they were 
about a variety of 
rhe match 


enforcing tendencies 


behavior. 


rule 


TAKING IN ( 


HILDREN 


m ne earl behavior of his paren l 
ly ( r when he cl 1 W rela- 
vely dependent during early childhood, and 
I o be « ser when c | en were 
re Vveliy Wal at l the child is 7 cur 
I \ espe \ cependent upo! peers in 
miaadie chk ood. 

) Ri e eniorcing gris tend to nave had 


relatively punitive parents during early 
tch between parental 
ness and the daught i | 


encies 1s lgnincantly 


was relatively dependent upon the parents in 


‘ childhood, and tends to be greatel if the 
child was not strongly dependent upon peers 
at the time of the follow-up study. The findings 
are interpreted as supporting the view that 
the child acquires a sel of adul like behavior 
tendencies during early childhood, through 


covert practice of his parents’ actions, and 
that these tendencies find their way into 
overt expression during interaction’ with 


peers at a later time when peers provide the 


necessary stimulating conditions 
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Apart 3 pl é i re 
iI S ( 
rh paper e ot the ¢ i i er s 
f a the ‘ ‘ Ne Gro Lt ‘ ‘ t ate 
( Ss 1 r 
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Group THERAPY 





eS ) Re ry 
(One fter therapy | | erm! ed 
rophobic and claustrophobic patients 
med to have recovered from their 
| ere required to undergo additional 
s (W 
| ophobic subjects wer requ red to 
| t » tl third landing of a fire es pe 
( t of about 50 1 From th hird 
| rv, they re required to go by elevator 
imenter to the roof garden, 
g stories bove street level, and then to 
umber of passing cars for 2 minutes 
“ The claustrophobic subjects were required 
. rer tne cubick with he Fren 
10V l nd the rl wvable creen rew 
$ \ Those who were able to endure 


situation with no apparent distr 


lle er I ird d recoveries, pr 
hey wer so able to present satisfactory 
t y were no longer handicapped 
f tuations. The tests were con- 
| lucted ndiv dually in the presence of 
| 
| sae : 
€ Wit » exceptions, all the patients who 
they had recovered from their 
: vel ble to fac the tolerance ests 
itward tranquility, although some of 
phobic patients later admitted tl 
vy had f 1 trifle anxious” when looking 
fr edge of the roof garden. 


the members 


nor 
were obje lively 


criteria were used 


essing erapeu results. For instance, 
y atients who displayed an unam- 


| guous posttherapeutic freedom from their 
respe ve phobi disorders were classified as 
ver These criteria were, of course, 
st \ nptomatic. If a claustrophobic 
for 1 nce, ¥ still unable after 
rap \ the cinema for fear of suffoca- 
r é W onsidered a failure 


testimony to the 


r Mere \ oO é ble a pa 1en to 
ro or oO chnieve SO-( ed 
reintegration” without sympto- 


considered not good enough 
R - . . : ° > 
\ecovery from a phobic condition implies total 


indifference to the formerly 


BY SYSTEMATIC 


DESENSITIZATION 507 
rABLE 1 
ASSIGNED To I 


APEUTIC UUTCOMI 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


t t 1 x 
\ h cs 5 } 3 0 5 1 
( opho 7 } 3 0 5 l 
Imp ce 2 2 3 0 
M group 4 3 
Tot 18 13 9 0 bt 2 
ixiety generating timulu constellation 
rhe present study made no provision for 


moderate or slight improvements. The latter 


ill classified as failures 
Siatistical 1 nalysis of the Results 
Table 1 


ind 5 { 
; and 15 failures 


As 


uiures 


Results are summarized in 


shown, tl were 13 recoveri 


eT 
iC it 


for desensitization, 2 recoveri 


for other forms of treatment 
10.69, 


Che resulting chi 


square is which is significant 
(p < 1 

Additional statistical 
computed for the matched pairs of acrophobic 


and 


group desensitization or group interpret 


comparisons were 


( laustrophobi« pati nts who received 
ition, 


hed 


re mained 


respet ‘here was a total of five mat 


tively. 


pairs in these groups. Both member 


unimproved in one pair; in four, the di 


sensiti- 
zation patients recovered but the interpreta- 


There were no pall 5 in whi h 
} 


h only interpretive 


tion cases failed 
both 
methods 


recovered or in whi 


succeeded. By 


that the two methods are equally 


applying the 
hypothesis 
effective, th 
result is .0625. 

In the « 
was carried out. 


probability of obtaining this 


se of the impotent men, no matching 
Fisher’s (1946, p. 97 
a probability of .1, was 
When the 


were combined 


exact 


‘ ; 


test, whi h gave 


employed for testing significance 
0625 and .1, 
99 


two probabilitie S, 
1946, p 


Was 


Fisher’s the resulting level of 


> 


03, favoring desensitiz 
that 


between the 


Significance Lion. 


It is 


Ail 
i 


interesting to note when com- 


sons were made matched 
pairs of acrophobic and claustrophobic patients 
who received group desensitization as opposed 
the 


of significance in favor of desensitization 


to group interpretation-plus-relaxation, 
level 








was only 12.5‘ There ere three 1 ched 
pairs in which desensitization proved cess 
ful and interpretation-plus-re n failed 
Ther ere no cases where group rpretation 
plus-rela ion succeeded while group des i- 
tization f iled. Botl methods f d 
thre matched pairs and bot} m<¢ ods 
icceeded with one 1 hed pair 

Since significance level of 12.5 i 
out ick } ct vel I imit the bv ] 
conclusion 1} that there no evide e of 
difference between the dest 1 on d 
interpretation-plus-relaxation cond Of 
cours even ed pairs rovid one 
with little lever: nd the statisti analysis 


such a small number cannot | 
co | 


noting, however, that 


were 1nlllally 


who 


treated by interpretation-pius-reiaxation, tour 
later recovered from their phob fter a mean 
of QS vrouD ce sen mm st On 


Of the tot 





no parent benefit fror the i 
procedur 10 recovered from th 
altel 1 wean of 10.1 group de 1 on 


‘ ( compared with 1 mean of 20.4 
r on which were necessary tor ettective 
group dese itl 1 when nly tl pre 

cedure was employed 


Follow-U p Studies 





Follow-up studies were conducted by means 
of the following questionnaire 

1 Ha lr or l soracer re ¢ 

2. If you have had a relapse, is it t rwcle é 





eloped 
4 il ts 

7 

tT t 

i i 
The duration of afte 1G) | story \ ried 
from group to group id t red from 15 
months Lo ] 5 mont! S with ¢ ol O05 
mont \ those sul cts wl fo v-upD 
reports revealed even mht phol c re rre es 


were considered | 
tt I Vii V » 

possible sympton 

I , 

dence of this phe 

1 is ’ 

When the follovy 

inf int 

into ou 


by 


recov red 





me¢ Ss of group 
aid I int ned ell ire d i 
symptoms. Thus, 3 } S we 
nay ny re sed. 
Of t 2 patients who dr 
ig group interpre 
maintained his recover 
Fig of the 101 ients ) 
ndergoing p erpretive gr 
tion maintained recovery 
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3 subsequently 
Group tel 
patien Che 
group 


Group terpr 

pplied to 8 p 1e1 
1 subsequently ri 

lr} 15 pa Ss 
the interpretive pr 
by group desensi 
recoveries of whor 
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| , r 1 

| | | 

( n the | ser 

that it Is acc le 
pre ol ne a { 
thes stin l I t 
Vyeanene 

His method of 
b sed on reiaxatk 
(1938)  findi t 
nhibits nxiety 
expression 1S DNy 


ion to inhibit 
may be termed 
Th ~— oe 8 ve 
ee 

. ¥¢ ; 
neurotic respo! 


neu 
<1yv 
t 
ver 
hy 
Pe 


A 
alle \ 
13 init . 
' } 
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al I 
ere no ré 
( iu 
f ww 
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ipsed. 
} 
who a 
cedures 
‘ , ’ 
t10 i 
? sub 


5 ¢ | esse 
I therapy 
il itt 
r é é 
1 co ete 
es S 
€ S 
systen ( 
n ncorpol te 
mic 
’ 
d t } 
‘ v im 
2 \ | 
f } } 
( Ol ( 
a 
Kele I 
tn X es 
r iT 
Clic | 1] ro 


eT 
} 
U 
} 
t 
Cl 


d LC 
rus, 1959 
led 
ructive n 
otte cla 
a { iI 


\ col 1c! ) \ ol 
I d ult to ti 
I I I re ! 1 by 
rap heor ns. In te 
’ ere ho \ { no a be 
| ‘ ‘ feré é re 
favor of the el em 1 
lor ely ‘ ( d 
‘ y ] lior 
‘ ly oe dese l 
tely hy ' 
i ( ther | l ( 
Dre re 1) re ( 
re mig! I \ I 1€ 
rity of U au cl 
me rds « ved. J ( I 
I ) ol by erpre ( | ever, 
ellk ) be diff Curt nd Partridgs 
1955 for S we c ‘ t p 
| \ | novoriously ( ) re 
) ment 1 ¢]} r col p! | r 1 l ral \ 
| Similar views are expressed by 
a M ) nd Mittelmann 1951 Henderso 


ib and Gille pi (1955 - and Maver-Gross, 


ind Roth 
ve respond to desensitization 
he Eysenck, 1960; La 


mn Wolpe, It is 


r thesuperior results achieved by 


1955 sy contr 


ast, phobias 
exceedingly 
arus & Racl 


1958 cont 


ended, theretore 


re not a function of th her 


on disproportionate skills (or unconscious preju 
tle dices) bu reflection of the intrinsic value of 
dest ti ym per se in tl en rf 

, phobic disorder 
Phe point may legitimately be 1 ed a oO 
{ ier desensi tion achieves any result 


in the elimination of the phobic 
ymptom. Comments on the general 


reper- 
de sensitl atior 


n are not possible in 


he context of the present study No att mpt 
s made to study changes in personality or 
t I lap tion. Many p however 
made remarks which suggested tl the elimi 
n f a phobic symptom Is no lated 
5 pro but has many diverse and po ‘ 
np . As Ey k (1959 
l ince ¢ tne ul S 
‘ t i 
‘ ivi 
| ( to which d 
xd of gener b I 
Ss 1 hod would bens any eure 
other than tl iffering from 
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phobi disorder Is ) worthy of mention. 


The Value of d en itization 1 limited to those 
conditions wherein appropriate hierarchies 
can be constructed and where specific rather 
than pervasive anxiety pres In other 


words, it is only 


stimulu conhgurations can be identi 
de sensitization techniques should be PI ed 
lor example, patients whose interpersonal 


] nal 


relationships are clouded by specilic fears of 


rejection, hypersensitivity to criticism, clear 


cut are: ol sell-consciousness, or simular 
specific anxiety evoking stimuli often deriv 
benefit from desensitization procedure 3. By 


contrast, desensitization cannot readily be 


such cases as character 


hysterical disorders, and chronic 


applied in neuroses, 
inadequacy. 
A further prerequisite for the effective appli- 
the ability to 


cation of desensitization is 


conjure up reasonably vivid visual images 
which elicit emotional reactions comparable 
evoked in the real situation. 
the 


procedures, 


to the feelings 

Whil limitations of 
desensitization should 
lose sight of the fact that systematic desensiti- 


dealing 
one not 
ppears to be a most valuable technique 
fact 


adminis- 


zation a 
in the alleviation of phobic disorders. The 
that 
tered in gr 


effectively 


this method can be 
ups suggests greater availability 
with little loss in economy or effectiveness for 
sufferers. 


phobic 


SUMMARY 
(1958 


Wolps ’s 


desensitization 


technique of systematic 


based on relaxation was 
adapted to the treatment of phobic disorders in 
groups. Of the 18 subjects who were treated 
by direct group desensitization, 13 recovered 
in a mean of 20.4 sessions. Follow-up inquiries 
led that 


more 


after an average of 9.05 months revea 
With 


traditional form of interpretive group psycho- 


3 of the subjects had relapsed 


therapy ipplied to 17 subject ts, after a mean 


s found that 


Both these 


of 22 therapeutic meetings, it wa 


only 2 patients were symptom-free 


A. LAzARuUS 


patients had attended groups in which relax 
tion was employed as an adjunct to the inter 
procedures. The 15 subject 


free after i 


pretive 
not ympton ter tr 
LU y ttl} ill iit pre v¢ 


herapy were then treated by group deser 


tion After a mean of 10.1 s¢ ons, 10 


| 
them recovered. The very much shorter ti ; a 
required to effect a recovery by deser 
in those padents who had previo Vy rece 
interpretive therapy sugges her 
peutic relationship and additio1 I 
factors may | e facilitated he r | 
inhibition of neuroti nxieties MOULV g t ‘ 
phobic symptoms. There is some b for t 
idea that therapists of every persuasion cou 
helpfully employ systematic deser 
as an adjunct to their traditional tech 


in the management of phobic disorders 
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elax SOME PARAMETERS OF THE CONDITIONING OF VERBAL AFFECT 
nter RESPONSES IN SCHIZOPHRENIC SUBJECTS 


g KURT SALZINGER anp STEPHANIE PISONI 
f \ | ; é ; ( ; 
{ 
10 | 
| p 10 ol opel t co ning Proce lure 
o verbal behavior | 
S eC ‘ 10 } 
é ved f1 fu variety of situations : 
her revit by Krasner, 1958; Salzinger 1 1S ye 34. S vert 
, SY Lhe eclhc | < of the experime ital Ss cle I i ( i t 
r ysis of the interview has been outlined by ‘ 
+ i er 
gt \ or 195% and ppro cl | S melt : Ni 
rt ¢ suk < ‘ 
4 It | be own t! ne output ol verba ‘ ‘ ‘ 
responses of schizophrenic patients can ( ect wa el \ va 
. I I I \ , 
l ne S ere rt th 
nipulated in an interview situation by , ‘ 
. } 3 I . ‘ in Sl ( ce 
use OF adiscriminalive Stimull such as : tn a : ; 
tions Salzinger, 1956; described in tervie presented to tl ect as a 
Zubin. 1958) and by the use of reinforcement routine mental hospital pr ire. ‘I ( imentet 
Ni as verbal expressions of agreement oroug he subject into the experi 
“ - . er ‘a é aine that the interview is ‘ ( 
Salzinger, 1956; Salzinger & Pisoni, 1958; |) °, 
neip nit 
“bgt , . ; 
asCn scribed in Zubin, 1958). Verbal reinforce ee a a ’ 
| so shown to be effective in increas name, ag marital status, children, an iblir The 
CTal = ® : . ae 
gy tne Irequency ol occurrence ol verbal SUDICCES 5 ering ( I 
“v affect in normal subjects (Salzinger & Pisoni, . , 
| ' : f , repeat tl nswer g do il 
1960), and a comparison of a schizophrenk ‘Wad uhha.” r peters 
| 1a normal group revealed a difference only adopted in an effort to obtain factual information 
| tnelr extine ion rate remaining interview could 
| , . + 3° } . } , ' 
S55 In the following studies a number of addi- ‘ a an esta h the experimer ree 
e °.° ‘ 0 re torceme! thus encouraging I ] ct to 
tions parameters ol the conditioning of : - 
' . : : . speak in the presence « ti experimente! Then the 
verbal alfect In an interview silualion were experimental part of the interview wa ited with 
f VeSup ed the que ion, ““Would you t« here ir 
‘ Ee teed 
EXPERIMENT | All subjects were interviewed for a period of 30 
. nutes During the first 10 nute per condi 
The following study was undertaken to tion the on onnite t und 
mpare the effectiveness of verbal reinforce reinforced each affect response (as defined below). By 
ment when given at the beginning of the reinforcement is mea v al agree t by the 
nt - Pe } . . ri r throug I such 
nical erview with its effectiveness when given in ° : ; , 
I I i I see yea ‘ ri i ‘ 
ale +} eta ent 
N i I he affec ! 
. 4 , fe ‘ 0 1 ‘ extinction 
Va rTieé care 7 
‘ i 10 t er inalysis 
Us M1541 from the National Ins I 
H Nat . | ‘ H } i \ The expe ( ing 
3 | H S t ithheid ali re ce en 
1. Z Ss. s 
( r} Defi n of Res ponse 
N. Bex D i 
~ } \ ( | ‘) I I S¢ ( i ( ir 
MP sta é ‘ I us 
i 4 i 
ul 1 I " ( ical 
Ir r SS 
' 
\ c I | i l I i« 





J 
NW 
yy 
I 
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i I I “Wy I BLE 1 
. & | ] S } S 
\ | M 
ul | 
I \W I 
yf 
y 
inilerviewer Cle } 
\ I \' \ 11.5 » 5 rg 1? 
CXp t 31.5 5 ( 1 
l ct | ( 0.0 37.0 29.0 
; tl 
foll 
rea 
stier relat ; 
: co I ion < 
mploye ri I 
f 10 u reiniorce 
wii ri 1 ( ri 
ties « eu i plans for tl Che 1 the begi ig O ne ery 
: : . . ; 
experimenter a an attempt to balance these top! h ontr erour out 
pe , ‘ ( 1 The CO oO Q up ( ip \ 
Ss Se ea Berg S- significant clustering of affect st 
ing up the same topics in each 10 nute period } ee 
the second 10-minute period of the 
iong as t topics were approx itely ine ver : : : 
the three 10-minut eriods, howe\ the « rimenter COnduloning ¢ }u } 
took his « is to topic fro t + number reinforcements. A com] 
stat . r of t . number of reinforcements give 
] } } +} | ] , r ter 
order in ich the vere dist | varies ( inter 1p ‘ } 
. and B reveals that members ol 
view to interview Quest rg \ vill ° i . ‘ 
- . » clicht larcer number 
iffect How ou tha r “W received a lightly iarger nun I 
i ha : ver t usec ments than the latter (althoug! 
The results obtau rom this gro Group B Furthermore, examination of Grou] 
were co S ) 1l ey received no reinforcement ho 
reporte ) Salzi & Pisoni, 1958). | ‘ wr > ay) ae ; 
JULILOT JU in a direction 
group (GI » A) the 30 eu I \ i i ; f . ’ , 
‘n the followi w: D rst 10 . that expected from the experi 
operant lev we rate of affect statements was of Group B and in the same dir 
deter i t ‘ I ente did not reinfor« expected in Group \. Althoug! 
any statement; duri { second 10 minut ndi or ; ; 
. : 3 “ the se two differences 1s statist 
tioning). the experimenter remtorced all affect stat ° : ° , 

, , , ' th ombination o th trends 
ments: during the third 10 minutes (extinction), the the combination of both trend 
experimenter again hheld reinforcement. For the obscure the effect of the reint 
second group (Group C), mo reinforcement was given Group B for two reasons: Condi 

I 
the entire 30 iutes of the ints iew 1 , “ey . 
for the en Re SELES not take place if the number of 1 
; ; YY 1] ¥ , . 
—* is too small, and the« xpected 
Results . ° : . 
of affect statements in the first 10 mi 
‘nee datsnnsng Tort for fotal eroupbs ‘ried- r +} 
Conditioning effect jor tolat grou Friee not be apparent because of tl 


(Siegel, 1956) was applied separately to each to exceed the first 10 minutes 
group in order to det rmine whether reinforce- For these reasons seal 


ment produced an increase in affect statements previous study (Salzinger & P 


in the period where it was delivered. Inspection had already shown that the 
; a ) . ] cec — ‘a =} . aa » ° 

of these total group analy in Table 1 WS response varies as a function of 
that the largest number of affect re ponses reinforcement applied to ji +s 
occurred during conditioning when the rein search for mil in nbe1 
forcement was given in the middle of € ments necessary for co ning 
interview (Group A There 1 nonsig! 

Q 

kor " rv \ : 

\ 4 ¥ ‘ t 
uA 1 I 1 
proce ull « tl Ss 


intervl previ ré ted Saiz ge ¢ , data 





man’s nonparametric analysis of variance trend (see Group C) for the second 101 
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to be effective. Furthermore, the fact that the 


control group showed no “cond tioning”’ yhen 


subjec ts are selected in an analogous manner 
suggests that a minimum number of reinforce- 
ment must be administered before a condi 
tioning effect can b exper ted 

In these interview studies, however, the 
period of time during which reinforcement was 
available was held constant (10 minutes), and 
the number of reinforcements received was 
therefore dependent, in part, upon the sub 
ject’s “‘normal” (operant level) output of 


verbal affect. 


EXPERIMENT I] 


In a second experiment,’ a given number of 


reinforcements was arbitrarily assigned to each 


subject prior to his entering the experimental 

situation. In this way the number of reinforce 

ments administered was made independent of 

the ubje t’s outpul Furthermore R by allowing 

the duration of the conditioning period to vary, 
th 


it was possible to study e rate of acquisi- 


tion 1e., the time between successive affect 


statements during conditioning—as another 


parameter in the conditioning of verbal affes 








{ P 
Procedure 

Subject vere 22 fema and 101 hospitalize 
schizophrenk ranging ig if 19 to 51 vith 
median age of 32.5 i I tet jer ha 
previo hospitaliz The selectio oO cts 
was t! Same as in er! 

rhe interview procedure was identica th that 
Experiment I except that during the first 10 n 
operant k uf is i verba illex \ 
determined. The « enter a | 
not reinforce an statement made by the subject 
During the secon irt of tl intervl 
the experimenter conti d asking questio vhenever 
necessa I I n i leter I 
of suce ( I utter stat s. Each 
Subject ur ra assigi L Specil 
reinfore ts: 4, 6, 8, 10, 15, or 20. The length o 
condition period depend therefor ipon tli 
length of ti it took the subject to receive his assigned 
number of reinfor s up to a ma 1 of 15 
minut 

Of tl iginal 32 cts, 171 1 the ass 
number of reintor Sint t ti t 
conditio periods r in 1 from 30 seco 
to 14 tes. J r 15 subjects « 
receive iSs I re a | { 
allott ) p $s ran 
the full 15 P 

lr} aper wa a ut t Easter 
Psycholo il Assoc Phila hia, 1958 
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for number of rei 
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nore reinforcem 


8 or less. A Friedn 





metric analysis of variance pp 
group receiving 10 or mor f 
revealed a ignificant lifferc i 
three conditio of the inter, p 
Che largest m 1umber of ect 
occurred during the conditio 
of ranks 21.5 next ore 
extinction um of 1 14.5 
smallest during operant le¢ vel im ol 
12.0). 
When the Friedman test w pp 
three condi of the interview for 
receiving eight or less reinforcer 
significant differer s found (4 
Examination of the trend rev 
largest number ol iffect tate | 
during the extinction period (sum of 
21.0), the next largest during col 
(sum of ranks 17.5), and the 
operant level im of rank 15.5 
When the same statistical proc 
applied to the general self-referred 
l 6 ctsa 6 
\  « 
1 ‘ 10 3 
15 re ct 5 
C a , 
WSs 
t revea 1 » 
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placem ol I condi 10 y 
the beginning or in the middle of a 
interview—and that the administra 


tion of a minimum number of verbal reinforc« 


ments is 1 
to take 
In a se 
reinfor¢ 
of the 


+} - 
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Statement 
receive 10 
those who 
acquisition 
tion: those 
acqul ition 


extinction. 


nece ary 
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CONMGILION!L 


for 


alt, 
ond experiment, where the number 
ements administered was independ 


ubject’s behavior and determined 


perimenter’s arbitrary assignment, i 
that conditioning of verbal ffect 
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occurs for those individuals who 
reinforcements or mort , but not for 
receive less. Furthermore, 
vas related to resistance t 
10 had the faster r 
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EYELID CONDITIONING AND THREE PERSONALITY PARAMETERS 


|. G. FIELD? anp J. C. BRENGELMANN 


| BY / (1 Ste H lia Uy ersu j Le ndon 

I the Hullian system, the Eysenck (1957) has attempted to show that 

group has argued that high one major source of individual differences 1 

( V¢ ibje vill, under col litions attributable to differences in the excitation 
t¢ iency 1 evok 2 ve nhibitior balance of the central nervous 

mance level than low drive system. Eysenck postulated that those indi 
One measure of performance was viduals in whom excitatory potential is 
ed I CO ing tn velid responst renerated slowly and is weak and in whom 


ure drive. a qu ionnaire, the reactive inhibition is developed qui kly, is 
1953 Manifest Ay xietvy (MA ( ( strong, and dissips tes slowly, tend to exhibit 


| nstructed. No attempt was made t extraverted behavior patterns; conversely, 


e MA unidimensional and there is — those individuals in whom excitatory potential 
9 dence that it measures neuroticism — is generated quickly and is strong and in whom 
& Davids, 1955; Kerrick, 1955) and, reactive inhibition is developed slowly, 1: 
ent and negatively, extravers! weak, and dissipates juic k y, nd to exhibit 

, ' 


LY . introverted behavior pattern p. 114 


ts comparing extreme scort \ number of experiments have attempted to 

WA are construed as supporting the assess the relative importance of drive and 
(Spence & Farber, 1953 extraversion-introversion in the contribution 

S Farber, & Taylor, 1954; Spence & they make to the individual differences in 
1951, 1953: Taylor, 1951 When the evelid conditioning. The measures of drive have 

ge of MA scores is used, the correla been the MA, the Cycloid and Depression 
litioning is .25 (Taylor, 1956 scales (Guilford, 1940), the Maudsley Medical 

1955) and Franks (1956a Questionnaire (Eysenck, 1952), or the 
construction placed on the expe! Maudsley Personality Inventory MPI 


j : Also basing themsel ve on Hull’ Neuroth m scale (Eyse ick. 1956 These 


vy suggested that the lowa fi g les are highly correlated with the 1A and 


equally well be accounted for by a have been independently validated against 
on. Individual differences in psychiatric diagnoses The measure of 
ce of cor lit oned responses may extravel ion | Ve been the Rh thyn la SCale 
to difference 1 drive bu to Guilford, 1940) and a devs opment of it, the 

the growth I 1 dec iv of habit \IPI Extraversion scale Kysen k, 1956 
g l change in empha is IS SUPpO d lwo experiment upport th hypothesis 
ent by Ir 1957 l h { l ul differences in e excitation 


tiated (low drive 


deprived of food and water (higl contribution to eyelid conditioning. The MA 


1 } e | : 5 7} } , } ‘ 
psvcholory ol nerson itv. degr ranks, 19 Oa, 19 iD \\ ( ubrects 
ire unselected instead of in ¢ Ktreme g! Ups, 


( correlation between ext_raversion MPI 
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: 34 ction tri Franks, 1957b 
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Rigi 1as been variou described 10 
ré to chang ereotypy, le \ may 
ex do latism into ( ol 
Su com ts hav been repeatedly ed ment 
O ‘ ) il ground ind their generality the 
qu yned Jenk & Lykke 1957 mann 
Brengeln n (1960c, 1960d) has followed up varial 
thei ive importance with regard to ts corre 
l Apart from thi pts n ned, posi 
achievement motivation drive”) has been practi 
confirmed as one aspect of rigidity by the simple learn 
findi that cores on periormance outpu lating 
(Brengelmann, 1960a) and aspiration level cond 
(By elm in, 1959a, 1960a ir¢ COrTe ted Tt is 
signi y with rigidity scal men 
According to Brengelmann (1960a), the (1955 
relatiol | p between le irning ind rl id ly lowered 
d pend on tw etiect of this perso! ity Sugg 
yndron interi e or nhib ) m the he ¢ 
one | d drive or facilitation, on the the hi 
otnet I he interteren aspet ha been The 
repe lly confirmed in the form of a negative pa ible 
relat hip bet veen pt lormance nd rigid y drive 
for perceptual-motor learning, reproduction — habit 
learnu a nd immt | ite reca | and recog! iti yn responst 
learning (Brengelmann, 1957, 1960a). however. 
r' drive effec re ire the Imption o! 1957 
curv ear relationship between rigidity and _ relatio 
task diffi \ ovelty, stre in r to the perfor 
Yerkes-D ym law f itly revived by supp 
Evsen 1955 nd Broadhut 1959 ments 
Accord oO | i learning efficiency 
incre n Lith ly untl I I 
optum 1 level re ed ( decrt nere | 
ifter. At the extreme levels of difficulty, drive 
n } wely rit vely inhibi 5 p I 
forman | nterpretation of rigidity has Her M 
been con rmed il exper ments using nof;r! = ‘ 
smal abv * wtal 5 tn 
m¢ \ prac ro Brenge 
196 or the | | I mprove 
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groul males) are included for comparisot1 rigidity scales d « 
purpose Group I (\ 25) resembk he sistent wit I prev 
experimental group in age (27.16 + 4.26) and provides a highly sig 
occupational evel. Group I] \ Su ~ conditioning 
composed of industrial apprentices in the age conditioni var 
range 16-19 years (Willett, 1960). [1 ppal trials alone, this corr 
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litior , @  extraversion noted by Frank 1956b An 


tween the four alternative explanation is pat the MA has a 
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mu nC lo di oO oO rigid ly M man, Fox al d 
1953) provide experimental support 
I I I 


fo thi notion. Brengelmann 1960 ilso 


1ioning curves found that rigidity correlated with the MA 


s. It may be that among 


selected from normals the MA scores are too positively 


ol 33 subject The ske ved for a corre ition to appe il (Wesley. 





ses the 11 subjects 1953). On the other hand, although the 
scores summed correlation between extraversion and condi 
nnaires. The low tioning in the present investigation is not 
11 SUD Ss W ) l ( \ lifiere Iron ero, | ls SO yt 
re Summ 1 ov I 1g ( \ di ren tron ¢ corre ions 
broken lines in found by Franks (1956a. 1957b). The sample 
number of CRs, experime! testing the Eysenck hypot! 
subgroup esis differ from each other in a number of 
I per sl own l Tabk 5 The some wha 
unconvs )! S g of the present expe! 
y parameters, ment can readily be supposed to influence th« 
id rigidity, only ubject-experimenter interaction in a way that 
0 unt ( of university laboratories. Theré 
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previous work. 


12 questionnaires. The Franks conditioning 
procedure was repeated, except tha ort 
severe criterio of pre-acqulsillo blinki S 
used. Conditioning was measured by _ the 
number of blinks occurring to 28 ton of 
which 18 were a part of a partial reinforcemen 
schedule, and 10 were consecutive extinction 
trials. Seventy-five unselected norm 


prison inmates were conditioned; 42 n 


criterl n, and 38 completed all the 


uestion 


naires. Only the rigidity measures provided a 


significant positive correlation with condition- 
ing as predicted. The finding for extraversion 
and neuroticism was consistent with the 


Eysenck-Franks rather than the Spence-Tavlor 
: | \ 


hypothesis, but not significantly 
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oie ol ( tudes 1n the ( y 
of foreign languages has ¢ 
i ntion ol oc! SCIENLISLS 1 
re teachers Nid 1957-58; \ l 





Cardne d 1959 1 Gardner 
1960) hav carried out empiri 1d ol 
{ pect of second language leat Phe 
L\ lings indicate that the e of 
a ond inguage ) ' 
otl ce community play yortal 
re in hi u ion of the other ouage 
» ide! ho old \ ) uc 
toward the other language community ar 
found to be more successful in icquiring a 
econd language than those h ng unfavo 
abl ittitudes 

Several theoretical positions have been 
presel ed to account tor these findings Anis 
feld, 1960: Ervin, 1954; Gardner, 1960). Our 
own theoretica scheme, presented in detail 


elsewhere (Anisfeld, 1960), emphasizes the 


generallza ion of attitudes developed toward a 
linguistic group to the language they spea 
nd vice versa From this perspective, a 


language h potential positive or 1 
reinforcing valu 

Hebri wis a sociated exclu ively wit 
the je vish 


1 


that are spoken by various cultural groups, the 


once 


; 
people, unlike many other languages 


generalization hypothesis seemed particularly 
iwpropriate for this language. The specifi 


hypothesis was posed t the relation bet 
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lor stu ly ng foreign lang lag vere 
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when the reasons reflected the “‘mort 

tarian value of linguistic achiev 

educated In thi 5 ( ] 

in the case of Hebrew, the findings of G 

ind Lambert (1959) and G er (1960 
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both ability and attitude to achievement in 
Hebrew, the correlations of these two isses 
of prediction variables with achieveme! 
measures were computed for each of our six 
subsamp! 

The heterogeneity of the classes in our 
study not only called for statistical treatment 
of each group s parately but also prevented us 
from averaging the coeflicien to obtain a 
ingle estimate of the population correlation. 


Since some of the correlations of the prediction 


variables with achievement measures differed 
significantly from class to class, we found it 
unjustified to assume that “the several r’s did 
arise by random sampling from the same popu- 
lation,’ an assumption necessary to allow the 
averaging of coefficients (Guilford, 1950, p. 


355). Furthermore, there is also other evidence, 
to be presented later, that suggests that the 
schools investigated represent samples from 


different populations. 
{bility and Achievement 
lable 1 presents the correlations of our two 
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indices of ability (intelligence and linguis 


] 
1¢ 


aptitude) with achievement measures. Linguis- 


tic aptitude as measured by the Psi-Lambda 
battery correlates quite highly with achieve- 
ment measures for all classes. We notice in the 
Class A rubrics in Table 1 that the correlations 
between Foreign Language Aptitude and 


Purity of Accent and Oral Skill do not reach 
signifi LNCce This appe irs to be in line with the 
findings of Gardner (1960) who reports in- 
significant correlation between each of the 


subtests of the Short Form Psi-Lambda bat- 


tery (the same that was used in the present 
study) and accent characteristics. However, 


the Short Form does not include the Phonetic 
Script test which measures the “ab ity to 
‘code’ auditory phonetic material in such a way 
that this material can be recognized, identi 


fied, and remembered over something onger 


than few seconds....{an ability which 1s 
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Jews should be anti-Semitic. They 
ynd-g I yn North Amer 
lapted to the American cultur 
ible | are ¢ momicall 
St re The dimen ) ot owl roup 
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Jews. I yur belief that tl 

you erned with feelings of f 
ion. It follows that variation ob 
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chance variance,’ and the scale no | 


regarded as measuring for the West 
1dents itent vaniabl around 
ogical processes are organized i con 


of attitudes presented by Green (1954 


rientation Index, measuring a desirt 


te inthe Jewish culture, also seems to 
di rere l 5 ISILIVILY Irom <¢ Oo 


lex does not predict achievement in 


In contrast, the problem of under 
vhat bi ng Ie vVish m ns, of est ib 
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for the Westmount student nd_ therefore 





contribute to differences in uccess 1n Heb: 
hese two explanations may account for the 
correlation the Orientation Index found in 
the Westmount school. 

Iwo of the hre slonific int correiation of 
the -Orienta ion Index with te ichers’ lings 
ire negative. We predicted a positive « 
tion be VCC Uf Orient 10 | nd 
achievement, indicating that the integrativ 
motllve vhich express d ire lo become 
better integrated in the Jewish culture—is 
more conducive to succt in Hebrew than the 
instrumental motive. This discrepancy sug 
gests a reconsideration of the integrative-in 


strumental distinction as defined by our index. 
It seems that in the case of Hebrew the instru- 
mental items really indicate a greater desire 1 
‘ ‘ +] | ] 
integrate in the Jewish culture 
Legrallv¢ iLems. Wanting to geta iob requ 
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knowledge of Hebrew n instrumental reason 





for studying Hebrew) actually means _ be 
coming a rabbi, a Hebrew teach¢ r, or engaging 


in other Jewish professions which involve more 
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EXTINCTION FEAR 


CONFLICT 


PTHOMAS ELDER 


URRAY and Berkun (1955) have com 
bined Miller’s (1944, 1948) conflict 
and displacement models to form a 
three-dimensional scheme that generated pre 
dictions concerning the simultaneous opera 
tions of conflict and displacem« nt. Conflict is 
derived from a set of assumptions relating re 
sponse trength to the distance of the subject 
from the goal (Miller, 1944); displacement is 
based upon a similar set of as umptions con- 
cerning the difference in similarity between an 
original and other stimulus objects (Miller, 
1944). Murray and Berkun diagrammatically 
represent this three-dimensional system by two 
horizontal axes at right angles to each other, 
representing distance and similarity scales, 
respectively. A third axis extends vertically 
from the point of intersection of the two hori- 
zontal axes and represents a scale of response 
trength. By placing two points on each of the 
three axes, two plane ; are obtained: one repre 
senting approach and one representing avoid 
ance tendency, from which are derived specific 
predi tions of behavior 
Applying the model to the behavior of rats, 
they deduced that subjects trained to ap 
proach-avoidance conflict in an original alley 


} } ‘ ‘ } 


would, whenever! possible, icave nat alley to 
enter a different one and that the more dis- 
similar the new alley the nearer subjects would 
approach the Oi |. As a test of these deduc- 
tions, they first trained rats to run an alley 


for food and on later trials established conflict 


by administering shock while the subjects 
were eating These subjects were then placed 


at the starting end of the original alley and 


This study as supported lum ITror Grants 
G 3852/6433 from tl National Science Foundation 
to Brendan A. Maher 

It was read in abbreviated fe at the annual 
meeting of the Southeaster Psychological Associati 


Atlanta, Georgia, 1960 
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ubject I ir the goal responst al one < t 
runways or until a period of 2 minutes | elaps \ S 
oal re ‘ ned the subject’s reachir 
und = placi e down into the cup. Ea 
elve " iximum of 4 test t st 
LU test l on each ¢ 
l two ct lvé oai resp ( { l 
illey had been reac | Ry 
Gri S 
RESULTS Er 
A mean «l e score computed for W 
each subject by summing the number of ; I 
: oe: ; 
eighth’s of the distance traveled down the 
alley on each trial, and dividing by the total DX 17 
: b “ape a - , cw 
number of tr in whi e subject « dd 
. , G | 
that particular alley. Such score vere om- Dx ¢ 
puted for each of the 24 subjects, the mean re- Er 
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' : } 
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thereby seeming to cast doubt « ypotl 
° sis, these two alleys, similar in col y have 
been dissimilar in some uncontrolled respe 
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At tl point, the col m drawn trom 
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1 LNs Study IS restricted o the inference thi I 
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reiected. The alternative hvpothesis elated to distance but not to dissimilarity 


ined to approach-avoidance con fentative explanations are offered in terms of 
farther down idjacent alleys as func escape behav or, or of uncontrolled SIMUArity 
¢ spatial distancs of the other alicy cues such as odor. The Miller model of ap 
original is supported. However, the Preac! avoidance-displacemet is not sup- 
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INCUBATION 


ROLE OF AWARENESS IN AN 


CONDITIONED 


SANFOR 


ARIOL investigators Bindra & 

Camero 1953; Diven, 1937; Hag 

gard, 1943; Mednick, 1957) hav 
reported that a delay between the acqui lO! 
of a ct nditioned emotional respo ( I 
subsequent presentation of the CS re il 
an increase in the strength of the conditioned 
response. It ha been suggt d hi 
increase in emotiona ily alter a ce lay l 
related to the clinical phenomenon commonly 
called the ‘incubation’ of anxiety e.g 


White, 1948 
A study by 1937) has fre 


providing experimenta 
I 


Diven uently 


been cited as evidence 


for the incubation effect Diven tested the 


effects of del: y on emotiona ity by comparing 
a conditioned GSR immediately after acquisi 
tion with the GSR after periods of delay 
varying from 30 minutes to 48 hour Chis 
experiment consi ted of 10 sube xperime! 


each differing with respect to som 


} 


experi 


mental variable. In making overall compari 
sons the effects of various variables wert 
ine xtricably confounded and, thus, the evi 
dence tor con luding that emotiona lly wu 
creased after a delay was not clear. Subsequent 


studies have reported 


~ 
~ 


emotwonall 


Increase 1n 


1953), in a decrease (Haggard, 1943 nd i 
in increa or respons to generalized 
stin but not for responses to the CS (Med 
nick, 1957 But these di re not strictly 
comparabl Incé they differed w respec 
to one or more variable such a Uf ngth 
of the CS-UCS intery nd point in this 
interva t whicl i GSR w measured 
Diven (1937 further 1 ( 
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GSR D | S \ 
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Bet 9 
Dela ) ] ) 
' | ne 
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Err 4S 
Withi 120 
Aw \ ) 54 33 ’ 
” 1x D 5 
\ xX } 2.84 1.74 
. ) t +.0 } 
I l 
“ 30 i 179 
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l JUiSi i 
20 Figure 1 shows the GSR acquisition curvy 
for SA, S| ° and NS words. Che mean GSI 
and SDs for Acquisition Trial 1 wei 
| spectively, SA, 33.87, 26.04; SU, 20.68, 21 
~ NS, 23.09, 23.03. The difference betw: 
8 as ; 
mean SA and mean NS GSRs (within-sub 
comparison), which a ¢ test showed 
cc Ss ea ssa a eee . 1° ; 
C > - 4 5 6 3 significant (p 01 indicated 
. . ' instructions were effective in producing 
| +My GS] I emotional response to the SA word before 
Vit rIKS IN nce 7 } ie 
me ite at ay. ( iti shock was administe red. There was no sig 
nificant difference between the mean 5 
Determine 1 of Awareness GSR and the mean NS GSR on Trial 1 
) 
After tl est the electrode were removed and AL . 
each subject presented with a written list of all the The mean GSRs and SDs at the e 


\ 4 


stimulus words and asked to check whether or not a acquisition (Trial 6) were, respectively, 
word had been followed by shock during the acquisition 94 (4 23.64: SU. 12.25. 12.24: NS, 8.31, 10.02 





| ] ’ ; 
crTic i S 4 CC ist Consl ( ‘ Lie I ( . > 

‘ . In order to determine the effect of Awarenes 
gore l certain 1 is not ! S } ar . 

. n ft » cit th Sh I SIs 
not | e.” (3) “don’t remembe 1) “think jt On the acquisition of the GSR an analys! 
was but 1 re,” (5) “am certain it was.” The dataof variance was carried out. In addi 
those subjects who checked Category 5 for the SU word Awareness. involving a within subjects ( 
were not 1 n the analysis of 1 Its nal x Ae , : 1 4} + 

a , = a , ™ "parison, this analysis assessed e effects 
ubjects were ran ligne ) List cc ition f Li iD as 
wo other factors ASUS am elay (Dé 
in which those subjects f Ther re ll suc l cts twe : ' oe ; y . 
subjects comparisons). Since the assumptio 
> 7 . - . ~~ 
RESULTS homogeneity of interaction effects seen 


the GSR was measured in terms of the’ untenable this analysis was carried out using 


amplitude of change in conductance occurring square root transformations of the ong 
=] i 


between the onset of the CS and the onset of data. The results, summari red 1 Tab - 
the signal, shock or light, terminating the end showed that the GSR at the end of ac : 
of the chain-association interval. Since the was significantly related only to aw 
correlation between base level and GSR (p < .001). Individual ¢ tests showed 


changes was found not to be significantly GSR to SA words was greater 
different from zero, the results were computed SU words (p < .001 and NS words 
th i 1 


on the basis of the absolute magnitude of the 001) and the GSR to SU words was g! 


GSR than that to NS words (p < .02). Su 
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be recalled 
the stimulus words was the same fo! 
subject but the orde r of the 
“treatments” was counterbalanced among 
List group 

Since the and NS words differed 


SA, SU 


not only with respect to the increase in the 
GSR from A-6 to T-1, but also with res] 
to their strength at the end of acquisition 
(A-6), a test was made of the hypothe th 


the amount of increase was a function of the 


trength of the respon e€ al the end ol Cqulsl 


high and low GSR 


tion \ comparison ol 


responders on A-6 showed no significant 
difference wit! respect to the change irom 
\-6 to T-1 (p > .10). Thus, it w shown tha 
observed difference after a delay could not 


reasonably be 
sponding al re 

Figure 1 shows a large 
GSR for De ay l 
\ comparison 
I ’ showed vat De 5 subjects, 
despite their rapid drop from T-1 to T-2, had 
to their level of responding at the 


bh < 025 


In the determination of awareness, 23 


ubjects cl cked Category 4+ on the que stion- 


naire, 1.¢ indicated that they thought the 
SU word was followed by shock but were not 
sure The mean GSR to the SU word on the 
last trial of acquisition of these 23 subjects 
was compared with the comparable mean 
GSR of 23 subjects randomly selected from 
those subjec who checked Categories 1-3 for 


the Sl word \ 
significant differences between thos« subjects 


t and those who marked 


test did not reveal any 


who marked Category 


Categor i-3 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study showed that an 
emotional response was learned without 
i between 


subject being of the relation 


the CS and UCS.4 


aware 
This result is in accord with 


‘ As Eriksen (1960) has pointed out, the definition of 


awareness is a major methodological problem in this 
area. A similar problem involving the concept “emotion’ 
has been discussed by Brown and Farb 1951). They 


have noted that to regard emotion as an existential real 


only partia ncompassed by its definition rather than 


order of presentation of 


SA, SU, and NS 


SANFORD GOLIN 


1955 confou g 

variab he basis of Diven’s conclu 

were not clear and, as Chatterje 1 Erik 
1960) have pointed out, the findings of La } 

¢ ( d have been n artifa resulting 

from the method of computing tl yndi 
ore The p results sugg tl 

conciu yn ol ne Diven and Lacey ¢ 

Stue W th ré¢ sper ) i¢ rning A 

tiwareness ’ were not rect l by heir i 

iogica hortcomi oS 
This tudy showed that emotionality 

measured by I GSR Oo words S | 

vith shock increased af delay | 

inding rrees. wit! ne results of Diy 
1937), ¢ rrees wit! ose of Haggard (194 

and is only partially consistent with IS 

Mednick (1957). Mednick, it will be re 

did not find an increa fter a y 

emotional reactions to the CS, but did r 

such an increase for stimuli me g 


In the present experiment the incr 


emotiona IL} following a delay diffe red al yng 
the r sponses to SA, SU, and NS words 

the increase to the SA words being the greates 
This result is in contradiction to Diven’ 
1937 conclusion that the increase following 
a delay is greatest under SU conditions. O 
the assumption that “incubation” is a resu 

ol recovery irom adaptation, il 
pothesized that any increases after 

should be greater tor those words whose GSR 
showed greater adaptation during acquisil 
Adaptation from the second to the last 

of acquisition was found to be greater for | 


ll 
the GSR to SA than SU words, 


] 


difference was not highly 
10). 


Since both adaptation and the increase after 
found to be greater for SA 


Significant 


a delay wert l 
words, these findings can be considered 


consistent with the interpretation of incut 


tion as recovery from idaptation Also, 


finding that subjects who showed relatiy 
greater adaptation also showed gr 


increase after a delay further su 


interpretation. 


as a scientific inference has lead to 
questions such as, what is the “true S 
emotion. Their comments might also be S 


‘ +} 


applic able to the definition of awareness 
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5 s to wi re Ul variables involve 
O Figure 1 nows hat de pl 
r l espe trengti mong 
| Sj. SI d NS wor respo strength t 
| I word ait ed Vi incre 
forcel Phe ipe of these curve 
gg bation effect may be 
sidered special case ol ne SW r 
enon a scribed by Hu 1943 H 
$1zed I he initial rist lI n 
| 
curve following Nn ssed reintor 
i trom ¢ pation of some Kir 
ibitory process developed during acquis 
nhibition of reinforcement). Within tl 
Wort one could specu ite as to W 


nds of inhibitory processes might be involv 
pt l of emotional re ponses 
te) | MM y 
ITpos¢ I i S udy Was oO test é 
co l ioned emotionally, 

I | GSR, incre ses altel i cle \ 
l l re e is greater when the 
$ vare of the relation between the 
S and UCS. Certain words were associated 
shock. Tl subject w aware of the 

tion between one word and shock but w 
ware of ther on between a second word 
) Che GSR to these words was 
pared to the GSR to a word not associa 1 

s k. The GSR to these words wa 
immediately aiter a juisition for 
I ibjec id after 30 minute delay 
ving acquisition for the remaining sub 
The major results were: (a) the GSR 

sed a function of delay, b the 


greater when the 


rease after a delay was 


of the relation between the 


tation during ac quisition 


subject was aw: ol 











EFFECT 539 
he CS-UCS relation. The results were in 
erprete 1 5 col sis ent WI h I rpre 10 
f incubation S a resuit of recovery trom 
d ptatior 
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ested that the « 
thought displaved by scl 
or brain dam a | en repres¢ 
sen I mm to ode ( ou 

re typ of young childre | tate 
I be n made o yphreni | Ariet 

1955), | 1945 Sullivan 1924 
‘We Domarus (1944 1 White (1928): of 
brain dan red | by Lev 1930 
and of both schizophrenk d brain d c 
patients by Hanfman 1953), Lewin (1951 
Vigotsky 1934 nd Werner 1940 i 

el ( oncerned with the return t 
‘ ier pal n terpreting or ( 
Ing word m cit the sense ol eort ‘ 
t is pertinent to t pap 

| psych \ terminology, ' 
variety ol tempora ego revere 10 By evo 
regression, Freud (1953, 1955) referred t 
abandonment by the ego of s« of its fun 
tions Although e } ntioned that « Tt 
gression aiso ental a reversion to genet y 
earlier patterns of functioning, his exam 
( this were ilmost exclusive y ol the tr 
formation of thoughts into image Whe 
Freud wrote of tem) oral regression, he was 
usually concerned with its affective manifes 
tations, 1.€., libido regression nd object 
regre ssion However, later D ychoanalytic 
writer like Kris (1936, 1938), have discussed 
n some detail temporal regression in the 
sense of the present paper, i.e., reversion to 
prelogical “primary process’? patterns of 
interpreting and _ interrelating meat ful 
content. 

In Lewin’s (1951) terms, the phenomena 
under discussion are regarded as regression 
rather than retrogression because there no 
evidence that any particular patient who 
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firmed by other investigators 
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1951 I et I ir C k ( of whi measures vi 
cy usage of diftere part ! f errors. Each task reviously 
Bur 1959, 1961) found be own to distinguish, by kind of error 
yhre and <¢ aren reat pI lerre tne 1 nking disorder ot scl oO 
they ‘ ynonyms more t ( phre d } n damaged patien One is 
n l ol the coniu mn of \ Ve id 
est é \ gators « ! ings of common vy nd phrases 
ae on ¢ e bi 5 Ol ( pn 1960): the second neasure ol 
y I re .s e i encies to 1 lude or ex ( ppro 
In « cas ( ) ely the name of objects fro common 
| | aren me ( ) conceptu ( egories ( pmal 1961 
¢ erize by dev These { present sub} I pre 
‘ ve to nor! au iH ed opportunities to « In the hypo- 
ol restt either on sized kinds of thinking disorder. It may 
ves ay ble ol be objected this is inappropriate for in- 
y the 1 ve I the hypothesis, since psycho 
rovided fre ively lew ive i I \ writ il every oc mn ol regressive 
( ae ons couk occu The rimary process thinking motl\ ted by 
ce ) ire undifferen ¢ de Tié r ri Vy re ed to e material at 
er | n ditteret Kinds ol peciii I i | emp! s may | n irge part 
Cherefore e likelihood tl due to the fact that Freud liscussion of 
enics and childre vou pe rimary process thinking in adult LTOS€ 
s very great primarily from his study of dreams, the psy 
more stringent t¢ of the regr on chology of errors, and neurosis. In psychos! 
( use of tasks t m¢ ire howevel the { inking disorder apparent \ 
t ar ficiently specific to d becomes a more pervasive feature of thinking. 
pathological groups. For exampl Burste 1961) has shown that some errors 
choose measures on the | ( ructurally identical to those described as 
ty to dis uish the t king d rimary process thinking are « bited by 
schizophret from - t of brain schizophrenics in dealing with experimentally 
iS We eir ability to distinguish contrived material which, presumably, is 
from normal groups. One could emotionally neutral. Sucl ro ippeared 
re the performance of the clinical in the tendency to treat both homonyms and 
) everal such measures wi 1e antonyms as synonyms. These findings do 
nce of children with moré surance not imply that the thinking disorder is not 
ciently distinct and varied oppor motivated, but they do suggest that some 
for deviation have been provided thinking disorders of the sort described by 
pproach has an additio1 ( psychoanalytic writers are sufficiently per 
pite the fact that differences betwe¢ vasive to permit measurement through the us« 
ing ol schizophreni and brain dam ot matet | that do not necessal y involve 
lents appear well established o1 1 individua investment of affect by tl 
bot! everyday cinica observ iT patient at hand 
arch evidence, the disorders of bo 
ve been claimed to represent EXPERIMENT | 
to < dhood patterns ol 1iough Procedure 
m cannot be valid for bot roups | 
t onimont, a te deseneudd he confusion of figurative a tera I 
; . & com! phrases was sured Dy a i] ) 
regress to aditterent e leve tas 1) j t follo g 
1 error preferences. I Ss esp J 30. The voman looks « her serva 
thereiore oO pply tringe¢ his means 
. \. The r i i to wor 
{ ression nypotnesis to these two ae nm th ; 
Nogical groups B. The rich we } s her rvants ! 
present investigation employs tv a great height 
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C. The rich woman thinks she is better than 
ler servants 
16. The roof repairman looks down on the ct n 
playing 
I} meal 
\ repairman ikes to I in nis 
V nin 
B urman s tl eI 
height 
( Che roof re rman thi he is be I 
than the children 
In It 30 al e, the correct al ri ( 

“The rich ( in thinks she 1 etter than | 
ants Choosi rhe rich woman sees her rvants 
from a great height vould reflect an inappropriat 
literal misinterpretation of ‘looks down on.” In It 
16, the reverse is true: “The roof repairman sees the 
children from a great height”’ is the correct answer, and 
choosing ‘“The roof repairman thinks he is better than 
the children’? would be inappropriately figurative. Tl 
third alternative, which interprets “looks down on” to 
mean to work in a garden, is neither correct not re 
dicted error due to misinterpretation. This alternative 
was included as a measure of errors {rom such un 


identified sources as inattention or inadequate under 


errors ought to 


three 


standing of the ta Such unidentified 
be equally distributed among the 
Thus, there sl 


for unidentitx 


aiternatives 


ould be, by chance, as many errors mad 


d reasons hidden among the predict 
misinterpretation markings as 


i there are m 
these “unidentified” error alternatives themselves 


(Therefore, we may obtain for each subject a measure of 


literal misinterpretation, relatively uncontaminated by 


errors from unidentified sources, if we subtract from the 


number of his literal error markings the number of his 
“unidentified”’ error markings. This will be called the 





“corrected literal misinterpretation score.’’ The ‘‘cor 


rected figurative misinterpretation score’’ is obtained 
by a simi 
Dh 


misinterpretations and 20 w 


For 


ar princip 


ss 
t 


40 items consisted of 20 which permitted literal 
hich permitted figurative 


misinterpretations 


a more complete description ol 





this task and its rationale, see Chapman (1960 

In an earlier study, schizophrenics were found to 
make literal misinterpretations of figurative ages 
more often than they made figurative misinterpretations 
of literal usages < 0 Organics, however, showed 

opposite error perference, more oft making 

rative misinterpretations of literal usages US 
Moreover, a preference score ol higurative musinterpr 
tations minus literal misinterpretations disti she 
the two groups (/ 01 
Subjects 

Subjects were pils na rt l clas ‘ 1 
eighth grade class at a suburban | scl I 
Chicago, | O Che stud t} ‘ ‘ 
dominant I l cI clas 
here were 23 fourt!] ra ( 19 were 9 ul 
old at their last bir ‘ 4 were 10 s t 
were 21 eighth graders, of 160 were 13 years 


and 5 were 14. 


BURSTEIN, 


DAY, AND VERDONI 


rABLE 1 


he | RI } 
EIGH GI Et 
I 
I I I 
Pre te > 1 2.0 5 3 1 
tation mark S 
Ur entined er r 1.3 2 l 
( rect¢ isinte € ‘| 1.8 7 ] 


The mean corrected literal misinterpr 


scores and corrected hgurative misinterpret 


tion scores ol the two groups are now 
lable 1. As seen there, the fourtl grad 
} 


literal misinterpretations of 





usages more often than they made figur 


misinterpretations of liter u r Lhe d 
ference was significant p « 01 aeter 
mined by a two-tailed Wilcoxon t ] 
eighth graders tended to show the opposit 


error preference, preferring figurative misir 


terpretations more than liter misinterpr 


tations, but this difference was 


(p 19). On a preference score ol correct 
figurative misinte 


rpretauiol score I nu ( 
] ] 


rected tteral 


groups were again 


different (p < .02). Th 
} 


the schizophrenics appeared to resemble 


younger children in 
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rot ure 
The subjects descr in Exp ent | 
given, In paper-a cil for ita t 
ous r é cor ul 
{ ag atients or | ea } ft 
ta < t 12 t 
30 we Ss t f 10 were 
10 names « ‘ , 1 10 na 
strume ] or S I ( 
or tha ime ( uC 
7 ‘ i res 
The 12 subtests varie I r 
r rl r t he \ 
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ol DISCUSSION 
On two that <« l ‘ cs 
; } ] ] ‘ 
irom br n < n ed | < younger « aren 
cre nore | rel tneir ¢ or 
prerere ( Oo oO! | t on t econ Lney 
} ’ 1 
were n T IK ¢ iT aan ue p i eS 
result app r contradictory I om epl 
tf rec or Nnvpotne Ss tor ( DOL! 
Jt 
( ( roup I} contradictio1 be 
1 } } . +} lifter ‘ 
rr ved Dy Vpo CsiZin quuire4re { eveis 
0 ( regre ( i cl yphre 
’ , 
damaged pati because each 
{ ts would appear reg ‘ ( e} 
eve | nti oO I ern ot one ¢ ( wo 
; » ‘ " ] 
Last Per D> Tne we l ot Oo to 
e regre 1 principle t x] ( I 
rrol rity of either ¢ ( eroup ( ( 





‘ [ dre l 
I Oy may Decl t ce error elet ce 
’ \ r occul rune n ol ge wil ne 
At ( ren on these resu Ol I CI 
' 1 , ' 
Un lund ol Know edge pe ( aga DY yol 
¢ drei I} nterpretation n ht he mr the 
| ] 1 
ihe d figuratiy teral | Figurative 1 ning 
l e two I v he d ite! 1 I te ( oO 
. 
er chudrel younger children misinterpret ve ex 
ore pre I the Wel tera mc orlel 
A ] ‘ , ' , 
Crit t I u! make ( Oppo te K ol n 
on of total Lerp! ion On the bre dtl ol ( eptl 
) , , 
p 06 { younger children may more oO n ex 
( ( clude obje¢ from the named I 
s; analy categories because they have not y rned 
proportic e names of the obje« But this exp tion 
brain ! rms of childish ignorance would yt EX 
thy dri | 1 the results for the clinical groups be 
} Cause the l S re ODDO ( | ( on 
the younger u are | P| 
. . . : 
, : tor the Ve k Che data offer no ble 
oO] ‘ 
ee LO! ecu on oO ( ( 
crere ( ( 
ior tl auliering error ] Le! ( pited 
ent col i 
DY | O1O group They de evel 
Hour VE i - 
ck ] ( ne made cy or the ( 
} ki disorde! I col \ ( 
for by regressio 
\ DI! l Vy ™ ed yu nve or 
n i co 1 ( I ol 
l]}) ire tativel' KE | I 
, 
' \ ecif d of 
o) I ‘ ‘ ty 
( I m of t ni rae 
) 
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a / \ e two or more me urs ( 1 I 
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interrelates them. | sing thi pro lu on 
is less likely to conclude that groups ar milar 
than if the measures are examined one at a 
time. This is because many of the me kinds 


and failures appear in a 
Phe 


thinking disorders in diverse conc 


of deviant re sponses 


variety of condition difference bet 


litions partly 


consists of differing Ire juencie o! \ US 
kinds of deviant re sponse which are presel { 
in many of the conditions. For example, on 
the second task here, schizophren ] ke 


the younger children, excluded |e than tl ey 


included However, considering exciusion 


errors alone, one finds that the chizop!) 
more exclusion errors than 
adults, and the younger children made mort 
than the Che 
tween the groups emerged only 
the 


propensities 


made 


older children. difference be 


n rank order- 


ing strengths of two differing error 


‘he use of rank ordering of different kinds 
of response in order to specify a difference 
between children and schizophrenics is also 
the principal evidence in Cameron’s (1938 
well known study. He compared three groups 
pa 
which, 

that 


disor- 


of schizophrenics, varying in degree of 
thology on their handling of two tasks 
according to Piaget, 


at different 


require abilities 


mature The more 


ages. 
ganized patients did not do worse on the tasks 
that required an ability which matures later. 
therefore, that the 


Cameron concluded, 


schizophrenic thinking disorder is not regres- 


sive in nature. However, if Cameron had 
only been concerned with the presence or 
absence of the various kinds of deviant re- 


might well have concluded that 
children and schizophrenics are Indeed, 


he remarked that both show asyndesis and 


sponse, he 


alike 


metonymic distortion 

Even in the 
terpreted studies of concept sorting that were 
mentioned 
investigator particularized his description of 
the thinking disorder seemed to influence 
regression. Vigotsky 
(1934) apparently lumped together into the 


four rather subjectively in- 


earlier, the degree to which the 
his 
conclusions concerning 


single category of ‘‘complex thinking” a 


fairly large variety of failure on his test and 
1 


concluded that his groups were alike. Bolles 
(1937), Wegrocki (1940), and Rashkis, Cush- 
man, and Landis (1946) described sortings in 
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terms of more varied categori 1 
that differences b en g \ } 
; neg 
important than the similar 
The basi question wou 1 see n 
whether regression is to be co lered 


One may justifiably use it descrip 
way yf reterril to W LLeVe corre 
emerge betwee 1 two sets ort op ms 


of whicl is obt 
used as an exp 


however, the term is 


principle, meaning, for example, that pat 


behave as they do because tl ey have b 
like children. This usage seems to re 
fairly blanket similarity betwe t 
groups unless one is willing to say that r 
gression occurs in certain character 

not others. Such a formu on r 
unsatisfactory in the absence of a r 


f or 


redi n " ’ hildhl 
preaicti fy whk ( idl K¢ 


are shown. 


SUMMARY 











The hypothe sis that the thinking disor 
of Si hizophre nics and brain dam ive 1 
are forms of regression was tested by 
tering to a fourth grade and an eighth gr 
class of children two tasks, each of 
previously been shown to distingui 
phrenics from brain damaged pati 
variety of error most often made. T 
task measured both the misinterp 
literal usages of words as if they we g 
tive, and the misinterpretation of figur 
usages as if they were literal. The younger 
children exceeded the older in their dif 
ential preference for misinterpreting figur 


expressions as if they were literal 

the opposite kind of misinterpretatiot 
ophrenics had previously been sho 
differ from 
same manner, 


sch 


brain damaged patien 


the 


schizophrenics are more “‘childlike”’ t 


finding ind 


tients on this task 


second t 


damaged pa 
The 


inclusion and exclusion of objects fron 


ask measured inapprop! 


conceptual categories. The younger ¢ 


exceeded the older on their prefer 


exclusion errors as aga 


Brain damaged patients had previou 
shown to differ from schizophreni 
same manner, indicating t 
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of col ditioning techni 


of the 
centrally acting dr 
of First, 


States ma 


ust 
tudy psychological 
ortant 


the 


ugs is im] from 
, 


three learning 


ited 


ior 
be 


experimentally by drugs and t 


points View 


theorist, drive J manipul 


useful tool for testing deductions 


] 


effects of drive evel on the rate of learning 
(Brown, DiMascio, & Klerman, 1958; Burn 


stein & Dorfmar 1959). Second, for the 
phy iologist. the etfects of drug 5 on diff rent 
kinds of conditioning make possible inferences 
about the site of drug action (Berger, 1957: 
Hunt, 1957 and may provide data on the 
manner in which different drugs affect specifi 
brain mechanisms (Olds & ‘Travis, 1960) 
Third, conditioning techniques provide useful 
information for the psychopharmacologist 
and the clinician on how different drugs alter 
drives (Schneider & Costiloe, 1957) 

Previous studies have generally found that 
depressant drugs retard the acquisition of 
simple conditioned responst ind speed ex 
tinction, while stimulants facilitate acquisition 
and slow extinction. (For a brief summary of 
previous work, see Schneider & Costiloe, 
1957.) The present study attempts to demon 
strate that the drug effect is partially deter 


mined by whether the affective state aroused 
by the unconditioned stimulus (UCS) used is 
In the 


paradigm, the tendency 


Hullian 
(EF 
a function of 
H, 


resp nse 


positive or negativi basi 


to respond or 
excitatory 1S 
the drive level (D) times habit strengt}l 
of learning) minus the 


Ls DX H) L. Since the 


f trials to acquisition or extinction 


reaction potential 


or amount 
threshold — 
number o 


is a response measure and not a direct measure 


of the amount of learning, different theoretical 
results are possible 


interpretations of the 
Thus Eysenck (1960), 
feel that drugs act directly on habit strength 
(7). Payne (1958) assume 
the 
neural structures and thus raise the 


threshold (LZ). The 


for instance, seems to 


that depressant 


drugs increase excitation threshold of 


reaction 


most common interpreta- 
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L KELLY 


tion of these « cperimenta s \ 
assumes that the reaction po 
becaus« drugs act directly on t drive i 
(D of the organism Che experim 1 g 
ol mo of thes« udies (like e pres¢ 
do ho prov cde a crucial tes b Ve 
ilternative interpretations. Bu 
abundant clinical evidence that t1 9 
drugs do decrease ypt rex ab \ 
anxiety (Berger, Hendley, & Tynes, 195 
Osinski, 195; Wikler 1958 ind 1€ ¢ 
mental da l ow ey so «ae r ’ 
activation level as measured by € psy 
galvanometer (Carra 1960: Kristof n & 
Cormack, 1960), our predictions are | 
on the assumption that tranqu g g 
possess drive-altering properti 

his series of two experiment 
signed to test the effects of two trai 
(meprol amate id prochiorper ne oO 
conditioning of the { ulvani b res 
(GSR) when a noxious stimulus is use 
UCS (shock in Experiment I nd w 
affectively positive stimulus is used 


UCS (sexually exciting pin-up picture } 


Experiment II). The GSR was chosen 
unconditioned response (UCR) becaus« 
provides a sensitive index of the “activat 


&W Schio 
rmation ¢ 


Woodworth 


nik 


level’”’ of the 
1954 
the effects of tranquilizers upon autonon | 
activity. The procedi 

from Schneider and 
slight modificat 


organism 
berg, and can provide 
ir¢ 

( ‘ost ile ¢ 


1Ons 


EXPERIMENT I: SHOCK CONDITIONIN 
Subjects 
The subjects were college men, 21 vears of ag ! 


older, who volunteered for the experiment and 
paid for their participation. In Experiment 
jects were tested, 9 each under meprobamate, 


perazine, and placebo 


Dosage 


On 
testing began 
taining either 12001 


the second experimental day, one I 


istered Capsuk 


ig | 


subjects were admin 
meprobamate, 20 n 
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ac ( \ Ss ( ce ca 7 Rec ] as in ote 5 
rat ‘ . pre 8. Extine nasin ost p2 The third extinct 3 
| vides a ll ( the 1! n rex ‘ 
the bo a | { i 
Iraiu ly der to control tor vi il rences in the 
i ( ( i easure x 
GSR Ss rec ! e leit pa a 1 
{ ~ ch t 1 Oo! ‘ ‘ 
S nog van e UCS i i shock . 
. t ( mh € ol or I ne 
) i ird ac shocker 
P =() , c or El Il E2 » ul ( ol 
Varied I aU T \ ts be e¢ Ss 
trials 3 fro E1 | ! he ‘ ‘ f the 
\ a eram but as al , 
’ t ‘ econditionu 1 K3 he tical 
‘ tant level for « ect on both days 
i SIs ct ires Une ( nese erence Ss es 
en 120 cycles per icing : 
ne t >< rh oups n e aiftiere ( ( ( 
() os < ti t va arply +} a : 
I t tall-o cker did not have the 
( irrent c« nges the 
: unce. The subject ere seated in a /redictions 
Lr al < reene I the Aly ough the two drugs tester p hot] 
. s% Api aa ‘ ‘ 
rder to cut a ( ( ract , Une _ . 
, A ataraxics, their mode ol operation and it¢ 
Ke at i inatl ring t 
of action are completely different. Prochlor 
perazine belongs to the group of tranquilizer 
“ure 1 +} sé ry ryt ’ vay} 
uy Called Lilt auLlonomic suppressan S which 
ing Schneider and Costiloe (1957), a partia affect the internal regulating systems by 
short-trace 1aiuioning procedt as stimulating — the posterior hypothalamus 
lt ( ed stir lus (CS as l rot 1 M ail ‘ , ‘ ntr 
" 2 ieprodDamate, mM contrast, Is a central rr 
t followed in U.5 sé al ectri« , 
} } ? | ‘ | ~ TS T } ! li} tl 
ll i of the UCS was 2 seconds. The iaxan and proaquce il tranqguli g erect 
( stir itrolled by an elec by a_ selective blocking of interneuronal 
, o ‘ : . . . : . ] 
CIFCUILS, I¢ ulting in a reduction In MUSCI« 
1s test tw onsecutive < s ‘ > 57 
- " , : cully . tension Berger, 195; 
first dav a drugs the sex » had . ‘ f +} } 
, F Different behavioral efiects of these drug 
parallel these neurophysiological difference 
Da Sikorski (1958) found that both meprobamat 
1 nraocl : : —a ; 
T ‘ ' rT ) } XT ‘ ) 
GSR to the CS wa oe ind prochiorperazine tat ate the expr on 
.daptation and ’ vas three « ‘ ol sexual and aggressive impulses, apparently 
5 I ! to the CS or t ne by reducing the anxiety generally ociated 
Cs en pr ted lor 35¥ trials with their expression. Olds and Travis (1960 
U¢ as sent r ria t 30 ' . . , 
= oo ‘ however, found quite triking differences 
test the ject S reac ” . 
: ; between the erect ol meprobamat« and 
i lai rel € I ( ing a iur 
> 2 } ’ } hy ' ] 
Presentation of tl] S occurred eve 30 chiorpron int 1 phenothiazin« oO ell 
20 trials. On 15 of the trials, the CS was’ stimulation behavior. While — th orme! 
tS S t } 
UCS, ai the si nhibited escape an voidance reactior n 
rar ( ng t t! Sa ( Z 
: d ‘ nat did not rect appre ch tendem 
jects il t! series of ZU trials : : 
eacl ( se day of tht ter In! bited both approac nd avoid 
nce respol uch Lins ell imulatior 
e « ti re was Carried out markedly reduced 
sel ver 30 sex S t wit! : 
_ . ony The I dictio1 ior the On k ( aitlio 4 
il « rf 3 The : : , 
to extine E1 sa o} re based 1 the assumption that bo mepro 
I rth of ce ition ind, wl pos bamate < 1 proct orperazine fre vi ! ty 
l | | 
l ik Sl ct I ) . al I ] ower the over drive level of the 
} ( the i 1 
’ ’ m u | Since reactio! otent mu tiphi 
r) Live junction <¢ } | l streng nd arive 
La ' 
I D x H), nda since the ! } trengths 
Leo 0 I tl re rr ot the drug and Pp cebo oup ré med 
c { ; | 
| t ) rred. | s ‘ 
' ; - ; equ ne Oo the r Ci criterio tor 
rovides t} asure of the c ot 
‘ rt. ’ +} ‘ t ne 
ver und each drug conditi eX m on o n I a\ ( l Oo arug 
S ition of UCS for five trials as in Step 2 grou] should show ke ontancous recovery 
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| ’ - 1 :  —_—— . " 
than 1 com] le control group. The dif ditierence in e number of tri é 
lerem however, should be light because reach extinctior It | oO 
the habit strength of a previously extinguished the administratior f meprol 
response 1S sm ill proc hlory r l¢ on the s ) id day 
he same reasoning leads to the prediction — result in faster extinction of the spor 
that the drug groups should extinguish faster recovery in the two drug ¢ . 
than the control group alter relearning, and to thie placebo STOUD. | ( mepr 
that the difference should be larger than for the group was the predicted aires 
extinction of the spontaneous recovery becaus¢ prochlorp r ne group wW not 
of greater habit strength after conditioning difference was significant. The pr 
than atter extinction that the drug group ould ow f; 
tinction at the end of e second te 
Results : ; 
z= was not conhirmec oug by 
rable 1 presents the mean number of trials were in the predicted direction. |] 
} —_". as . ] L | t nm onvec 1 ] +} 
needed tor each extinctlon as well a tne , Lnen, @I\ » evidence 
measurt for he amount of pontaneous drug ilfect <¢ sical conditio y 
recovery (E1 E2) and the amount of re taneous recovery when yxxious UCS 
condition K3). Table 2 presents the as the reinforcer 
tatistical t O im for t é 
st EXPERIMENT IT: Pin-up P1 
differs ces ; 
, . ( ) DITIONING 
On the h day, when no drug was adminis- 
tered ne three group ho ino sien i SINCE Old Olds & Ty VIS 1 { 
presented evidence that drugs may 
rABLE 1 reward areas of the brain differs ft. 
MEAN NUMBEI [RIALS TO EXTINCTION UNDER Tegions mediating escape tendenci 
Sua NDITION ae i ae 
‘ . I decided to run second experi ent, u 
affectively positive stimulus 
First €x-| tone E1 I On the basis of their work wi f 
iy re r I . . . 
techniques, Olds and Travis coi ( 
d save 0 me rob mate ¢ \ 
Placel 18.3 15.0 3.3 aca 6.1 to bit esc pe nd avoid ( 
Meprobamate 17.6 13.0 } 9.3 8.3 } | little or 1 fy , ppr } 
Prochk i 1.9 20.2 1.7 12.9 90 Lad ie or no efiect o1 pproa é 
zine We tried to capit on a “built-in” 
avoidance conflict uation by u i os 
;' arousing pictures as the unconditi 
TABLE 2 : = ‘ : 
for the alfiective arousal measuré 
TEST F Dri I \ t ( N IN 9 - ‘ 
GSR. It was } ypothe zed m 
apes’ 1 a : : 
RB I 1 Would iower tne avoidance pe 
flict asso iated it} rou 
Mepr te vs cebo \r t cond 11 impulses in On situations T 
Oh at Mi ~ a llow greater expression of sexu fe 
Prochlorperazin \ 65 thu greate drive ve 1 
Place * U greater Spe itaneous recovery 
la ithout s Kl 
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Placebo Spontaneous recovery vs 15 
Recor ming 
S] nw" Vs Pu Ip pik ures 12 
Interactior 22 
Prochlorperazine* Spontaneous recovery vs 07 
Reconditioning 
shock vs. Pin-up pictures 01 
Interaction 1.57 
Meprobamate* Spontaneous recovery vs 02 
Reconditio ; 
Shock vs. Pin-up picture ican" 
Intera 1.59 
l by ‘ f 
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to achiev uecce* d to avoid failure 
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suffers repeated and consistent failure 
attempts to get the solution. Persistence is 
measured in terms of the tot me or te 
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before he turns to an alternative achievement 
activity. ‘The former measure ometime 
referred to in the literature as temporal } 
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to extinction 
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are developed from the theory of achieveme 
motivation (Atkinson, 1957, 1960) together 
with certain additional assumptions CT 
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and incentive \ 
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theories which all involve somewhat similar 
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when M, > M,,), and has the same valu yut 
negative) for subjects in whom M VM 

It follows that any decrease in total motiv: 
tion Lo pe riorm the initial task mu be related 


achievement related 


to change in motivatio 
to perform the initial task. Since, in the theory 
of achievement motivation, the motives to 
achieve success (M and to avoid ure 
(M, are considered re atively Sfabdle Cispos 
tion ol the personality, change in achieve 
ment related motivation to perform the 
initial task must be mediated by variation in 
the subject’s expectation of success at_ the 


unsuccessfully... Re 
the inital 
suCCeSSIVE 


he works 


unsuccessful 
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creases in subjective probability of success 
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The following two specific ass 
made about this decrease in expectation of 
success 

1. When the task is presented as a test of 
skill, reduction in P, to a particular value is 
assumed to require more unsuccessful at- 
tempts at the task when P, is initially high 
than when P, is initially low. 

2. The rate at which decrease in P, occurs 
is assumed not to be systematically related to 
the strength of either the motive to achieve 
success (M.) or the motive to avoid failure 
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HYPOTHESES 


The following four hypotheses are tested 
in the present investigation: 
Hypothesis 1 states that when the motive 


to achieve success is stronger than the motive 
to avoid failure (WM, > M, 


initial achievement task should be greater when 


, persistence at the 


initial subjective probability oft success 18 
high (1.e., some P, > .50) than when initial 
P, is low (i.e., some P 50 

Hypothesis 2 states that when M,; > M 
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some P, < .50) than when initial P, is high 
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each item of the test was experimentally induced by he percentage of college students who are a 

using fictitious group norms and the subject could leave pass that iter Well, let’s look at the norr 

each item as he wished and turn to the next one in the the first item. These go by age. How old ar: 

series Che tables show that at your age level per ( 
Each item of the Perceptual Reasoning test involved that is approximately per cent of college stuc 

a line diagram approximately 1.5 inches square printed are able to get the solution 

on a white card 6” X 4”. Copies of a particular item Table 2 presents the fictitious norms for 

were stacked in a pile 2” high and the four piles of cards _ four items of the Perceptual Reasoning test 

were placed in line on the desk immediately in front reported to Groups A, B, C, and D. Thes« rms 

of the subject. The piles were designated 1-4 from left assumed to be sufficiently different to det 

to right and the subject could not see the content of any differences in initial P, for each of the four iter 

item until he began to work at it, i.e., the precise content should be noted that initial P, on items following t} 

f the alternatives to which he could turn if he wished first may be influenced not only by the norms rey 


{ 
to the subject but also by the subject’s actual exy 


to quit an item was unknown to hi! 


For each item the subject’s task was to trace over all with the preceding items. 





the lines of the diagram with a red pencil according to Che following final instructions were give! 

two rules: he was not permitted to lift his pencil from Item 1 was presented to the subject 

the figure; he was not permitted to tra over any line ry to get the solution if you can It’sq nte OK 

twice. It is a simple matter to construct figures for you to take as many 40 second trials as you want 
is insoluble but which are ficiently the item. But remember that the four items do va 





which the problem i 
comple x so that the subject is unable to see this. 
bject was allowed to take as many trials at an item 





rhe in difficulty, some are harder than others 


may not be able to solve all of them. So if you sh 


sub 

as he wished. If he wanted another trial at the item, he feel that you’re not getting anywhere with the 

simply took another copy of the same item from the top you should let me know at once so that we can! 

of its pile and worked at it. The following instructions on to the next one. Here is Item 1. You sl} 

to the subject summarize the restrictions placed on task it fairly easy /difficult 

performance For each insoluble item the subject was time 
Naturally there are certain restrictions involved in when he started the item until when he nominat 


y work at an item for 40 seconds try the next item in the set. When he quit an insolu 


this test. Youcan on 





at a time, and I shall be timing you on that. But you item, the copies of the item he sttempt 
can have as many of these 40 second trials as you _ stacked to one side out of sight and their number 


want. If vou fail on a trial, that is if you don’t suc later recorded 


ceed in tracing over all the lines in the figure, you 
the choice of continuing or going on Effectiveness of Reported Norms 


will then have 


to the next item. If you want to go on to the next 


item you should let me know at once. Once you’ve Norm procedure : After reporting the fictitious g 


stopped working at an item you can’t go back to it orm Dut betore presenting the item, the expert 
again. If you want to continue with the item you 84V€ the following instruction I’m also gi 
: as let me know what wo Balan = 
should turn the failed copy face downwards. You can ask you to let me know what y think your 
chances are of solving the problem. You can do this 


then take another copy of the same item from the . 

simply by marking a number along this sca 
that you to do this before I present each item and I 
h trial the subject get you to check here how confident you are abou 


pile and you will again have 40 seconds to work at 


Obviously, for an insoluble item, eacl ; oc : 
took resulted in failure. Using this procedure, one can ¢Stimate.” To obtain the probabi ity estimates 
obtain two measures of persistence for aninsoluble item: Po!nt rating scale was used, numbered from 0 t 
total time spent in working at the item; and number of 
trials taken at the item before turning to the next one in TABLE 2 
the series. The former measure is akin to the typical Fictitious PERCENTAGES* oF Success R1 
temporal measure used in studies of pe rsistence; the SUBJECTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL IND \ 
latter is analogous to resistance to extinction oF InrTIAL DIFFICULTY FOR EACH 
It will be noted that the alternative activity to which or Four Test ITEM 
the subject could turn was another achievement task 
similar in content to the one at which he had been ; R t 
working Motivatior 
Of the four items involved in the Perceptual Reason Group 
ing test the first and third were insoluble, the second and ae 
fourth items were soluble : ~ \Test A 
Exper mental Induction of Subjective Prob \ High Low 70. «50 
ability Success B Hich Low “4 o) ) 
. ’ ( Low H 50 ) 
rhe following instructions were given D Te Hich s | sg! 70 
Now the four items vary in difficulty. Some are 
harder than others, and you’re not expected to b mA , anes 
able to solve all of them, but do the best you can nlesed vale » that they were siven t 
Before I present each item I’m going to let you know id vut g 
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em 1 
cores 
3) are 
cess ty 
sizable 
ct on 
sibi y 
ke 
1 tem 
rfec \ 


rpretatio of esults for the thi 
{ s of Persistence ai Item 1] 
< Since time and tr 5 score are p 
5 related for Item 1, only the analysis of 


| S m¢ t the number ol triais t 
) t Iten 1 before he quit to move 
nd or before he wv eI 
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The mea ot est per stem I 
Item 1 for subje s 20 rom 
) 3 Persistence tr s Io! DIEK ol 
( f Groups A, B, ¢ nd D are classified 
: | d low in terms of whether they are 
above or belov Ss me l nd t l ng 
Ireqi ces re presented in tal 3. Below 
lable 3 are prese¢ ited the results of a Dp rt 
{ oned x nalysis sutciitte 1957 »p ed 


tive efiect ol 
persistence is 
While the proportion of subject acai 
igh i increases as the reported 
% to 10% (1.e., from dif 
for subjects 
lest An 


subjects low in n Acl 


ment and low in 
decrease Lol 


and high in Test Anxiety wit 


tion in the reported norm. This implies a 
ba difference In the way pe ence Is 
related to tl initial difficulty of the item 
mong subjec in whom M, > M versus 
subjects in whom M,; > M 
Ik Oo hips 1 lable 5 are cit yY con- 
tent with Hypotheses 1, 2, 3, and 4. Sub- 
ect whom it is assumed that J > M 
the High-Low subjects how 
sistence at the task when the re 
defines it as easy (70% norm) tl 
norm defines it as difficult 5‘ 





subjects in whom M, > M,, tend to persist 
ionge!l t the item when initial expectation of 
success high rather than low. In contrast 
subjects in whom is sumed t! aso 
V the Low-H g ibject now vreatel! 
persistence at the task when the reported 
norm defines it as difficult (5% norm) than 


norm defines it as easy (70% norm 


s Hypothesis 2 in implying 


that subjects in whom M M, tend to 
persist longer at the item when initial ex 
pectation of success is low rather than high 


Furthermore, among 


reported norm defines the item as easy, the 


ion of subjec ts 





ner- 

| | per 
cetar vr ‘ » fae +h ] +4 } } a % 
sistence 1S greater tor those classimed } 
7The + indicates that the subject had to be inter 
rupted. Due to the interruption pro r me scores 
are open-ended. Hence, results are classified on the 
basis « dian s un lations! the resulting 
r i l y* ast sic Statistic 
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Ji 
x 
A, 


Motivation X Persistence 
Expectation X Persistence 


Motivation 


Expectation X ersistence 


Achievement and low in Test Anxiety. 


with Hypoth« is 3 in 


in n 
This resuit 1s consistent 


implying that, when the initi: 
subjects in whom M, > M, 


it the item than 


success is high, 
tend to pel ongel 


in whom M 
} 


V,. Finally, among sub 


for whom the reported norm defines the item 


as difficult, the proportion of subjects showing 


ter for those classified 


est 


high persistence is grea 


low in n Achievement and high in 
Anxiety 
pothe is + in 
expectal on ol succes is low, ubject in 
> M, tend to persist longer at the 


M as. 


whom / 


item than subjects in whom M 


Analysis of Persistence at Item 3 

paretet } ‘ 2 } : 

Persistence data for Item 3 compared across 
| 


Groups A, B, C, and D 


trends. However, when comparisons of per 


show no 


> 


1 and 3 ar 


sistence scores for Items 
within the same group, 


(High-Low 


subjects of Gr Up B 


subjects longer al 


pe rsist 


which for them is defined by the reported 
norm as easy than at Item 1 which is defined 


by the norm as difficult. This change is con 
sistent with Hypothesis 1 
C (Low-High 
Item 
ported norm 


Subjects of Group 
subjects) persist longer 
3 which for them is defined by the re 


as difficult than at Item 1 wl 


ul expectation ol 


iVU 6 ? 
0 3 
0 Q 
0 5 9 
() r QY x 
5 Q 
\ 
12 1 5 
12 | 05 
65 l 01 
7.89 3 5 


is defined by the norm as easy. This chang 
consistent with Hypothesis 2. However, 
ambiguous comparisons of persistet 

are excluded (due to the int 


there is a tendency for u 


dure), 
persist longer at Item 3 than at Item 1. 1] 
suggests that an influence 


subjects might have operated to incr 


persistence at Item 3 

When such an influence is assume 
ambiguous differences in persistenct 
(due to the interruption procedur re ( 
cluded, the data upport the qualified pre 


tion that 


A and D should 


tend to increase relatively less in per 


(Groups 


from Item 1 to Item 3 than do Groups B 
C. However, this result is 

result of limitations of time, su 
Group A and D who persisted relative y tong 


of experimental procedui upport 
sumption that the different 1 
determined wide y aifterent initial sul 
probabilities ol uccess. The 
estimates given by subjects ill four ¢ 


tend to follow the reported norms very close!) 
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g vO motivation con ns (High-Low 
sus Lov H y ipjects I | 
rate or aect ) P . ce 
( tne re tive I ol J ( 
f e individua 
DISCUSSION 
\ I tne present ( ra I permits 
VO est ot the tour vpothneses ( 
Item 1 results are co tent wv pre 
I hermore, postperformance ques 
r my] n\ V I ¢ predictions 
L1L1I0ON §$ at in marked contra 
\ trait studies of nce an 
) lies wl man subjects Ice 
re bast 1 OI i considerat on ol 
) nd situatio } tor terac 
I at or per ence tvp \ 
tral ) the reiativeiy sta aspects 
( eTso voking for consiste1 . 
r vior and they end to negit he role o 
( ] In contrast, extinctio tudies 
i) empt » Treiate persistel ea be 
r to characteristic of the lisitior 
Q qd thev tet | Oo lgenore the miuence nm 
5 { e to <tinction of relatively table 
; r \ cteristics. The contribution of 
g re I idy ] Oo ve vate pel stence 
nomenon determined by the intera 
i ft persona \ tuational 1 
vestli¢ » differs fr ym 
rit i) VCs yy ‘ ‘ by u hk 
yuld | t DY the subyec i 
\ T ) skill cI ime X Rotter 
8 t provided relatively in 
v mans have often used tasks 
\ may see success and failur 
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\ TaAsK PERSISTEN 
I ly beyond ns contr e.g the H 

phrey’s apparatus) and re the responsé 
restricted to rticu tion (e.g., pu g 
down ver Furthermore, in the preset 
nvestig l expe on otf si 
was varied by using fictitious norms. In ec 
tras exting yn udl | e expect tlor Ly 
be considered based m y on tr \ 
und | ern of reinforcement and nonreinforc: 
ment e€ acquisition series 

The theoretical analy may be ext | 
toa c ce tion ol per ence under cond 
ions that differ from those of the press 
Inve vation l impol int ré¢ spect Ihe 
gel paradigm of the persistence situ yn 

that in which the subject has some expect 
on of t ng a goal, is unrestricted { 
number of attempts he can have at attaining 
it, and has an alternative activity to turn to 
as he wishes. Within this general framework 
the follow ng differences may b¢ noted v ch 
in turn imply specific types of per ence 

uation worthy of investigation 
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aiternative to wi 


may involve motives 


ifferent from those in 


f the activity at 


tly engaged rhe persi tence 


ned presel investigatioi 
‘ | a ciitaiiall 

h initial task and alte ive 

ig to the same class oI acti \ 


Initia 


perform the alterna 


Situation in 


alternative task 


e alternative is motivationally 
i el I t total motivatio to 
ternative IS influen | by 

re not involved in perform é 


homas (1958) and 


win (1960) appear to fall 


on 

itter class ince in both of these 

i lternative act vily to whk the 

in turn does not necessarily involv 
vement related motivation 

tuation does or do no VOlve 

MOtLI\ itional tenden y In W ( i! 

values and expectations re a ime 

pendent In the hievement contex 
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dependencies are assumed between the ] tiv 
incentive value of suc nd the subjective 
probability of success, and between the nega 
tive incentive value of failurt m ne ul 
ective probability of failure cf. Feather 
1959a 1959b But n the more ne! ( 
e.g., efforts to get food when hungry here 
would be no dependency between entive 
value and expectation, and, hence, no increas¢ 


to a maximum motivation followed by ce 
creast exper ion of goal attainment 
(P,) changes from P, > .50 to P 50 (as 


occurs for achievement related 


Instead we would expect motivation to per 
form the activity to decrease continuously 
with decrease in the trength of expectation 
of goal attainment, providing strength of 
motive and incentive remained constant 
Persistence situations may differ a 
not the 


Qne can 


to whether or incentive is 


cording 


objectively present. consider a 


ence situation in which the incentive 


pe rsist 


actually in view, @€.g., young children at- 


tempting to overcome an obstacle in order to 


In the 


' present investigation and 
in the human extinction type 


nay. 


get a Ci 
, 


of study, the 


incentive is not objectively present. In the 


tie 


solve the puzzle; he cannot see the solution. 


Perceptual Reasoning test, ubject has to 


In the extinction situation the reinforcement 
does not appear in the extinction series. 
Hence, it i possible for the subject to develop 
the expectation that there is in fact no in- 


centive, e.g., that the or 
that the experimenter has “fixed” the apparatus 
that 
In other words 
these 


involving skill 


puzzle is insoluble 


SO no more reinforcements will occur 


the subject may conceive of 
ituations as beyond his control, as not 
Consequently, special care 1s 
that the 


that only his efforts will 


required to subject retains 
the belief 
h 


; 
‘ 


ensure 
influence 
ne outcome. 

These three diffe rentiating characteristics, 
in combination, yield the eight specific types 
lable 


investigated in 


of persistence situation summarized in 
the 
performance of the alternative involves the 
kind of 


ich the subject is presently engaged, de- 


persistence situation 


corresponds to 5, Le. 


present study 


same motivation the activity at 


} 


as 
W 


pendencies are assumed between incentive 


value and the incentive 


I t 


In 


and ex] ectations, 


not objectively present contrast, the 


lyr! ENCE SITUA \ 
\W ER ¢ N ALTER) Is M 
LLY 7 SAME OR DIFFERE? M 
PRESENT Activity, DEPENDENCIE 
INC} VE VALUES AND Ex | 
Ex! oO Not Exts1 ) | 
INCI IVE IS OBJECTIV . 
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Alt F I 
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{ { esc! 
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5 r t Dse abse 
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persistence situation studied by French 
* , Car 

Thomas (1958) and by Atkinson and | 


(1960) corresponds to 6 since performance 


the lternative in these studies prol 

involves different motivation from tl] . 
volved in the activity at which the subj 

is engaged. It should be possible to co : 


experimental situations correspondins 


1, : — lx nercict er 
otner six cases nd O analyze pel ( 
behavior in each of these in terms of the 
teraction of motives, expectations ' 

I 


centives. Such an approach would requir 


specification of the nature of the motiy 
expectations, and incentives involved i 


situation: (b) measures of the strength of these 
motives, i and _ incentives 
assumptions 


combine to 


xpect itions, 
concerning how 


variables determine the vari 


component motivations; (d) specificatior 
the manner in which expectation < 
with experience at the activity; and (¢ 


sumptions concerning the resolution ol 
set of component motivations into a re 
motivation. 

The 
strategy does work for the type of pel ter 


here. Detailed 


present study has st 


situation investigated 


cation of the components of total motivat “ 
. it R 
to perform a task in relation to total ! 


tion to perform the availa 
conjunction with a dynam \ 
expectation change, has permitte 





ACHIEVEMENT MOTI\ 

pre ons il ul pt ence | S 

yf ysis, which takes account of bot! 

| son \ dispositions ind situatio l 

' - i 

es In interaction accord ry to an ex 

ncy value” model, may also be required 

exp! i versisten¢ n the ther types of 
SUMMARY 

[This investigation examines the relatio! 

| » of pe rsistence at a task | to its ap 


parent difticu and to the ied strength 


n individual of the motives to achieve 


cess and to avoid failure. A subject per- 


rms a task presented to him as part of an 
ortant test, undergoes repeated failure at 
because it is in fact insoluble), but may 

to an _ alternative task 


achievement 
Strength of motive to 
TAT n 
strength of motive 
Mandler 
Apparent 
initial expectation 


never he de sires. 


eve success is assessed by the 
Achievement procedure; 
avoid failure is 

Anxiety Questionnaire. 


lest 
lifficulty of the task (i.e., 


assessed by 


oarason 


a { success) is varied by use of fictitious group 
norms. Persistence is measured by tota 
ht, | trials or total time the subject works at the 
: task before turning to the alternative 
Hypotheses are derived from Atkinson’s 
ll eory of achievement motivation with addi- 
ae nal assumptions. The following hypotheses 
re tested: 
Hypothesis 1 states that when motive to 
Ra hieve success (M,) is stronger in the subject 
ie than motive to avoid failure (/,,;) he should 
w be more persistent at a task when his initial 
ibjective probability of success (P,) is high 
, sy task, P, > .50) than when his initial 
sone | >: is low (difficult task, P, < .50 
‘i | Hypothe S2S states that when M,; > M,, 
e subject should be more persistent when 
2 P, is low than when his initial P, is 
: g 
i Hypothesis 3 states t when initial P, is 
g ibjex 1 whom M, > M,,; should be 
re per nt than one in whom M > M 
we Hypothesis 4 states that whe P, is 
Z ubject in whom M,; > M, should be 
persistent than one in whom M, > M 
. Results are genet ly consistent with hypo 
» \ SS im yt } ‘ ved { 
As £ ie to iuture resear theoreti 





ATION 


AND TAsk P 


ol persistel situations al 1entined L hie 


present investigation indicates the importance 
of specifying the components of total motiva 


tion to perform a task in relation to the com 
ponents of total motivation to perform the 
alternative when attempting to predict degree 


of persistence. rhe theoretical analysis sug 





gests the ility of conceptualizing each 
component motivation in “expectancy value” 


terms, and the importance of change in ex- 


inciple mediating 
factual 
demonstration 


pectation as a dyni imi pl 


motivation. The evidence 


change in 


provides a that per- 


stence can be conceptualized as an interac 


tion of personality dispositions and situa 
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IMPULSIVE CLOSURE AS REACTION TO FAILURE-INDUCED 
THREAT 


ONFRONTING diffuse, disorganized, and 
ambiguous pieces of information i 


the environment, persons vary in tl 


way in which they impose conch pa 
ter! or meaning. They vary not only) the 
nature of the closure they impose, bu ol 
their readiness to Impose any Closure al 


Gsiven a particular series of stimu 
sons form a closure readily as best they can 
with the available information, and others tend 


to defer judgment, leaving the stimuli am 


biguous until more information is availabl 


In most instances, a moderate delay in closure 


igher quailty 





is more adaptive and produc es a | 
closure than does an impulsive judgment 


Such variability in the tendency to form a 


closure has not been widely recognized and 


studied, except in special cases such as those 
labeled as rigidity, conformity, persuasibility, 
suggestibility, ethnocentrism, prejudice, and 


resistance to free association. These special 


cases attract interest either because the be- 
havior is maladaptive or because particular 
identifiable sources are used by the person to 


help him form the closure. Examples of such 


identifiable sources are the judgme nts of others 
in the case of conforn ity, or one ’$ own 
judgments, in the case of rigidity 

individual differences in the tend 
ency to closure have been studied, 


generally been attributed to cognitive impall 


So tar as 
they have 
ment due to distraction or emotional inter 


ference e.@.. Asch, 1952: Moffitt & Sta ner, 


1956: Shiplev. 1956). or else to diflerent 
“styles” Frenkel-Brur wik, 1949: G rdner, 
Holzma Klein, Linton, W spencs 1959 


i 

Holzman, 1954; Klein, 1958; Messick & Hills, 
1960 The latter h of inv ration has 
looked for correlated patter In various 


‘ nt? ly } } } r 
aspect ol cognitive and reiated Dehavilo 


\ motivational basis for differences in the 
strength of tendency to impose closure has 
beet propo ed (Ditte 1959) with the t eory 
that clo ure r¢ I ess ol conte ( 


rhis experiment was supported by Grant M-2590 


f ioe 
Irom the Nati 


States Public Health Servic 
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perience 1 "\ variety of ¢ 

l which important eed § 

, : } 

pendent upon or ¢ sely assoc te 

nitive closure Example would d 
rent ipproval « child’s lear: 1 
ol ects or the reilel lollowing re ) 
pattern of job promotion which makes 
that beir vg passed over is not due t pel 
inadequacies. On the basis of sucl 
reward value, the prediction folloy 

sons experiencing a greater need to n 
or enhance their sense of self-esteem art 


likely to impose closure. 


A previous experiment has given sup] 


to this general theory (Dittes, 1959 


esteem Wi: manipulated 


ceptance by peer Sor ial approval presul 


being one important 


was found that persons made to exper 


low approval tended sub equent 5 to det 
strate more impulsive closure than thos 
experienced higher approval 

However, the results of tl singie ex 
ment could be tributed not t med 
of threatened self-esteem but m« ré 
the variable of social acceptan | 
ing to impose closur s a kind o " 
because they believed this would 
gained acce} nce i s interp! ( 
previous results re ed pé 
Wa n u ( 
were used 

| ( eil-este eory I 
erally tl resu ( 
elf-estet 
ane I ( | r p ( 
undertool I 

T —¢ ( 

( 1 evo VC ( 
T ( Die € nN o! 
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sample of graduate students was used to 
\ de sub ects who wert kely to be pal 
‘ly vulnerable to succe and failuré 
ul T ms 
An experimental group was made to ex 
rence f ure on 1 ego volved task [wo 
rol groups were used: one that was made 
xperience SUCCEeSS, al 1 one tl it ¢ xperienced 
ure to the me degree as the experimer 
ip | it was led to 1 v% d the task 
ited to crucial self-esteem factors. The two 
rol groups were requir to isolate the 
Ss ol teem-threatening failure 
| me measures of impulsive closure 
re usé s in the preceding experiment | 
me measures of personality character 
we Oo used vit! wo adk itions The 
\ 8) es¢ VeTeE S ows 
é Fa ure I duced Thre [ 
roc more impulsive closure 
eithe iccess or failure on a noninvol\ 
Personality Characteristics 
Self-esteem. In a given situation without im 
te rong situational support of self 
eem, persons with lower general self-esteen 
V¥ more impulsive closure than those wit] 
er general self-esteem. Aside from situ 
influences on self-esteem that may 
osure, persons wit ower general self 
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S are expectec miy in the ex 
ondition and not in t contro 
because in the itter, sell-estee! 
- 
ms 1S at le emporariy elevate 
ttributable to personality charac 
t persons bring with them into the 
? } , 
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s denriving of ee een 
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i l eveme In a tuation WU 
evem moti yn is frustrated 
) t t Strong \ ue to ¢{ eve 
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more impulsive closure t per 
chievement valuation. Person 
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vem motives presumal 


are more threatened by su 
theretoren re motiy ed to see 
tistaction, such as closure 
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Subjects 

Che eT { was condi ( vilhout prior 

10U ement, during a eguiar ciass meeting oI a 
r ired ¢ se at the Yale Divinity School. Fifty 
SEV s nts completed the experi ntal material 

I ninimiz iny effects of interpersonal interactiot 
, ticipated opinion of hers, all wor a 
a us, so far as the | w, and all 

terials were self-admuinister r a brief general 
introduction | the instruct I experimenta 
materials, which were distribut ut one tl in a 
I r, were represented as a seri 7 unrelate tasks 
at which s ects re as to work privately and 
im ous Assignment to experimental conditions 
was termined by the way in which the shuffled set of 
folders chanced to be distributed 
} x perimental V ant pulations 

Su cts t Items 1-10, 31-40 of tl pact 
Relat is Test published by the Psychological ¢ orpora 
tion. This test is difficult enough to prevent subjects 
f hav ich ctive certainty about the 
quau ol their periormal and it 1s thereiore open to 
i ati reported performance results and 
tl f succes or failure. The test is also a ct 
ugi to allow t to be repres { is I iSuUI - 
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IMPULSIVE CLOSURE AN 
i t J 
» a i 
‘ i a « 
h t i 
) r ‘ 
g or ind il t 
er 5 I 
1 tasks, the s« ( gor 
‘ . r . » i { 
I gi 
S ct erformance on « 
I tal ¢ itl s to whi ( ct 
d. The ges showed ret 
f these j ts 
I ted as lirely nreiatec yt 
ix t Che rat I al Vas O er 4 a 
yn this task w help discuss é 
r etter prepare their sessions 
Subjects were given two lists ¢ 
represent is words Sec Sf 
be two stu ts; the re instr 
impress f each 1 Eacl con 
unt set of traits and a subordina 
a ‘ t lominant set. In o 
exal ¢ t st vas I! V lau 
igerent ( Si rat seil-cone 
t or t rant Che vo S ere 
il ant traits 1 me were lavoral 
lavorabie 
vere ] on i three-point scale 
extent to ich the subordinate traits 
ed into tl l r ) \ statemen 
( on tl int tr Ss was le 
) \ Chet absolute agr el 
ges on 71 © Ol the juagr ents. Difter 
1 S were averaged 
is I resent i related to 
i t, and as ring one pa fa 
ch roo ites might be select 
index. Since both tasks were generated 
ionale to isure a single behavioral 
s for each task were combined t 
r i 1 of ciosure strength 
ct l ing the scores atter weightir 
rs to i their variance 
V easure 
) I I nt, subjects cor 
] ‘ airé it inciude ite 
» aiiler T } 
t earier ¢ eTIME 
yved to be unsuitable for large ul 
i ist in the acoustics of the available 
1 ul l ssage’’ task hicl 
t t recorded tay Per 
i s so y relat t 
is to s any possibl r 
tal « ) 
tne K tw I Ss I 
s subject the ego 
; < 
S ¢ 10 ¢ os 
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(his i 2 S 
rvous if I hav t lot ) 
ia i S { t 
is 
d ’ ) 5 sed 
l ¢ ~ ( ic] te sona 
V t ical ite 
S ful ist t t l portant 
thers t or 
Once | i task, I « » until I have 
stered 1 
5 ’ , id I ts actual per 
for! r t! Space Rela lest provi i an 
est ite of general teliectua i t his test i 
aC e¢ its t ers iSul the ibility to 
pulal t y nta ind « reiates in t 
vith indices of general intelligence such as the 
ACE Psychological I imination 
Because of the false scoring key and rms used by 


subjects, the actual test results are, of course, 


much 


higher and imperfectly correlated (7 82) with the 
res U Subjects in t laliure gr ps lieved they 
I obtained. There is nevertheless the possibility that 
this measure 1s contaminated with the degree ol failure 
perienced by subjects, those scoring lower perhaps 
experiencing more failu How vith the false 
perienc g re allure owever, with tne alse 
norms used by the subjects, all fell between 10th and 


30th percentiles of college undergraduates so that there 


vas relatively little room for individual differences in 


mpared with the massive over-all 


experienced ialiure, co 
effect. The sul jective ly ¢ xperic nced failure of a person 
falling at the 30th percentile should be at least as great 
as that of a subject scoring at the 10th percentile, 
because the former is presumably accustomed to higher 
scores 
Dichotomi 
the interaction between the experimental conditions and 


ution of distributions. In order to assess 
the personality characteristics, the scores on the dis 


yn of each of these measures were dichotomized 





1 the previous ¢€ xperiment, scores on the self-esteen 


distribution were divided into thirds and the higher 


third compared with the lower two-thirds. The other in 


dices were divided at the median and subjects in the 
upper and lower halves of the distribution compared 


Table 2 presents the split half reliabilities of these 
None of the 


with either of the 


scales and the correlation among ther 
three measures is signifi antly related 


others 
RESULTS 
f Failure-Induced Threat 


scores 


on each of the tasks nd for tl combined 
index Che threatened subject ego ivolved 
failure were more impu Sive on eac task 
than the subjects experiencing succ The 
noninvolved failure control group tended to 
be impulsive on the p rable task but not on 
the room! e tast in inco tent perform- 
ance to be discussed later 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AND RELIABILITIES OF AVERAGE SCORES ON COMBINED INDEX oF 
PERSONALITY MEASURI CLOSURE FOR SUBJECTS WITH HIGH 
AND Low SELF-ESTEEM 
Inter t Ss 
Re 
Valuation bilits Cont lit rh 
» achi Relat , I 
t Test — 
€ esvec 
2 Success I ire€ I Ire - 
self-esteem 13 01 i0 I (Nor Ex 
Valuation on 20 46 mv , Avolve as . 
achievement 
Low 1.7 1.8 Ze 4 
High 1.8 1.8 1.9 ] 
rABLE 3 Ditference 1 0 3 
t li o «< ) 
AVERAGE IMPULSIVE CLOSURE SCORI p vos & 





ta ee TABLE 5 
AVERAGE SCORES ON COMBINED INDEX OF 


Thre st condition . : CLOSURE FOR SUBJECTS WITH HIGH 
—, ego in 1.9 2.0 2.0 am Caer Giese on 
voivet \ 
Control conditions \CHIEVEMENT 
Success, ego in 1.6 1.9 1.8 
volved ( t conditions I ~ t ‘ r 
Failure, nonin 1.9 1.8 1.8 — 
volved Va ensue S 
p Threat vs. Con < .05 < .05 <.05 ai ccess Fe ire I ailure | | 
trols* wed . ‘ sae 
* Mann-Whitney tailed) used ¢ this 
repx High 1.8 1.8 2.3 5 
Low 1.7 1.9 2.0 2 
Difference 1 1 3 ] 
Effects of Personality Characteristics » value of 05 


- 7? ° . difierence 
Self-esteem. As predicted and as shown in 
the third column of Table 4, for the experi- 
TABLE 6 


mentally threatened condition low self-esteem ; 
2 AVERAGE SCORES ON COMBINED INDEX OF 


: oe : 
S S sh ay vee a ee ee 
ubject tended to how more impulsive closure Cosen woe Guam eee Loe 
than subjects with higher self-esteem. In the AND HIGH PERFORMANCI 
control condition no effects of differing self ON SPA = RELATION 
TEST 
esteem were predicted, because subjects were 
experiencing strong enough temporary support ; 
; Vc x : ( t tions - 
to make all subjects self-esteem homogene : 
. » ice re t 

ously high. nordeemanes : 

" , , ¢ I ire I 

Valuation on achievement. Subjects with E¢ Not ; 
stronger valuation on achievement reacted to 
the experimental failure condition with more 14 , ) 
: t : Low ] nei y 5 
impulsive closure than did subjects with less High 1.9 1.2 1.7 
achievement value hese result appear in the Difference é . . . 

pv 1¢ 


third column of Table 5. The correlation be- 


tween valuation on achievement and impulsive 


closure scoré¢ in this condition wi $2 

{p < .10). of Table 6. Correlation between $ e IN 
Space relations aptitude. Subjects with less tions Test scores and the index of impulsi' 

of the kind of intellectual ability measured by closure was .41 (p < .10) wit EXP 

the Spact Relation lest also reacted more mental cone U 

strongly to the experimental failure manipula 

. ; —_— } a 1 ] 1 if lera } ij 1 re lid Pers } 

tion and produced more impulsive closure than 

subjects scoring higher on the Spa Relations Persons with low sé f-esteen trol \ 


rest. These results appear in the third colunm ation on achievement and low spac‘ 
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ty were by far the more vulnerable and action with the opace Relations Test as with 
re responsive to the experimental manipula- _ the measure of self-esteem. 
ns of failure. The effects of the experimental lhe index of valuation of achievement pre 
nipulation of threat occurred almost ex- sumably represents a measure of the degree 
sively among these subjects, as seen in the to which persons depend for their esteem on 
nes of Tables 4, 5, and 6. Subjects with experiences of personal success and achieve- 
self-esteem, or low valuation on achieve ment of the kind involved in the experimental 
t, or high space relations ability tended to manipulation. Subjects scoring low on this 


mmune to the experimental manipulation measure are presumably more reliant on other 


Ire. sources for their self-esteem and less vulnerable 
Dis USSION to wit! drawal of this Source 


Tw nf ) ne;ri ntal . inulaty S _ . . 
two ditterent caper a: manipwations Possil ; Limitations ad Sample 


ve thus produced highly similar patterns of : 
ts. Low regard by peers (Dittes, 1959 The sample of graduate students for this 
he present experiment, an experienct expe riment was chosen as one which was ex 


ure, even though anonymous, both re pec 


tions of failure, that is, a group with a gen- 


ted to be particularly vulnerable to manipu- 


] : +} tandar , : ‘ . y 
dq in r endaency itor subiec Ss to torm 
, 


tive and easy conclusions on varied types 
ceptual tasks. The pair of results seems }5 No decisive independent evidence confirming 


erally high achievement value. Although there 


1 
4 


easily accounted for by the assumptions US assumption, subjects achieved an average 
- se "le ~orayntile” eH 

ow regard by peers and experience of Score ol 4.2 on the six-point scale measuring 

; valuation of achievement. All subjects rated 


re DOL! damage elf-esteem, and (6) that 
] } 7 
ve closure has acquired the « pacity themselves as above average on this scale; no 
ce self-esteem subject achieved an average score of 3 or less 


lhe generality of the results is therefore limited 


1; ] 


seek out closure impulsive 
to subjects with correspondingly high achieve- 


| 
then, becomes 


Y as a com 

ource ol self-esteem, ° ‘ 

lefensive maneuver induced by the threat ment value. But this limitation is preci ely 
< : * . : hat — — : . iret incta 

mage experience. Finding certainty an what was predicted in the first instance and 


demonstrated in the interaction results in 
Table 5. 


rity is reassuring, and when self-esteem 


Ss. 1 


itened, u! is defensive device may be called 


t circumstance provide opportunity The argument might be advanced that the 
Imstal | l PI it : ; , 
, . : : né smnatici lacure ac j cive 
; interpretation is supported by th employment of impulsive cl sure as a defensive 


: . ne these? anew he Hesited te ench 
tern of interaction between the experi- response to threat may be limited to such a 





t manipulations and the personality sample of graduate students. This seems un 
i } ALG i il el liti } i bickhill " 
r ake le hroucht with them _ likely for the following reasons. The pressures 
iT | l peopie bri ug WiILn ( - : ae 
experiment. In each experiment. su in the academic environment generally tend to 
' aaat i . ii «ci { . » ii Le Su - 
: e lowest two-t F unish impulsive closure and to reward de 


ayed closure of higher quality. Witne the 


Is of the sell-esteem pu 
ullon were the ones who were vulnerablk i sate ' 
the ¢ rohead who can never make 


€ manipulation of threat. Persons scoring ereotype ol BE ' 
on a self-esteem questionnaire presumably UP | mind about anything. It seems mort 
n ; P of se esteem that eV likely that the « teem enhancing properties of 
re 1 rehearse under conditions Closure have been learned much earlier than 
hreat o1 danget this mav be a that is college days and that the defensive u of im 
ted bv a hich score on such a question- Pulsive closure takes place in spite of, rather 
are less dependent for self-esteem than because of, the fact that these subjects 

‘ m of peer a vecific experiences ire graduate udents 
or ¢ defer ve devices S 
re Cary perforn ce 4 he / Correiaitor het cen Tasks 

lest een best interpreted Ihe fact that the two ta ks used to neasure 
her index of general abilities impulsive closure have such a low correlation 
resources that can nourish a ge! ’ 10) presents a serious problem, even 
en Therefore it is cor thoug! con dering group averages they tend 


dentical pattern of inter to show similar consequences of the experi- 











ground (in judging prose passages or in judging 
prospective roommates) are elicited and te id 
to override the experimental effects for a few 


individual sul 


It is 


yiects. 


more likely, however, that closure has 


not been clearly enough defined conceptually 
so as to generate equivalent operations Ihe 
two operational measures may represent some- 
what different variables. For example there 
may be an important distinction between 


be 


called perceptual closure and 
the 


what may 


closure—between relatively 
passive that 


is order and system and clarity in the environ- 


achievement 


there 


recognition and assurance 


ment around one and the experience of pro- 
cluc ing for oneself clearcut cognitions and solu- 
tions out of obvious initial ambiguity. The 
roommate task the 
former and the parable task the latter. Th 
roommate task may be approat hed and 


large ly 


may represent 

e 
com- 
pleted without ever feeling that it is a 
ask tends to 


; 


e subject to 


‘“prob- 
lem” to be re solved. The parable I 
} 


present a challenge to t see 


] 


whether can discover and fashion clear 


meaning. 
In this 
parable li 


that only the 


sk, 


light, it 1S significant 


, not the roommate ta interacts 





both tas} 


Space Relations Test, 
similar trends, although in no case do 
2 S 4 ] } y > ‘ 
eve ne same level of sigt ance as 
they are combined, and the parable task t 


to show slightly stronger trends 


The noninvolved failure contro 





formed inconsistently. They reported, o1 


dire t measures, that they were dIisturbe 


felt threatened by the manipulations bi 

this was not continually on their minds, as 
was for the ego involved failure group (Tal 
1). On the parable task this control gr 


showed as much impulsive behavior as 


threat group. But on the roommate task tl 
showed the least impulsive behavior (Table 3 
f the group 


This greater variability of 
formance very likely simply reflects the gr 


variability of individuals within this grou 
on every measure obtained during the exper 
mental session, it showed more variability 
either of the others. This is presumably « 
the greater ambiguity of the manipulat 


in which some individuals would feel the 
of failure keenly and tend to ignore the nor 


involving instructions, whereas other 


viduals would recall eagerly the noninvolving 


instructions and feel no threat 


with the measure of achievement valuation. There is a possibility, however, that the 
There is strong interaction between the assurance of the noninvolving instructions n 
measure of valuation of achievement and the have a delayed effect. The parable task 
experimental conditions for this task, as seen for all subjects the first one perforn f 
in Table 7. The roommate task shows no such _ the experimental manipulation, so t r 
TABLE 7 
CLOSURE SCORES ON PARABLE AND ROOMMATE TASKS 
Parable task I 
( t I t ( I t 
Pe uty mea o 
ess | Failure Failure a 
I N - (Ego I I 
ed volved nv ed 
Self-Esteen Low 1.6 1.7 2.2 10 1.9 1.9 2.1 
High 1.6 1.6 1.7 2.0 1.6 3. 
> (Low vs. High 10 
Valuation of achieve Hig! 1.8 1.6 2.6 02 1.9 1.9 *, 
ment | 1.5 2.0 1.8 0 1.8 2.0 
07 


pace 

















IMPULSIVE CLOSURI wD 
| 
_ a confounding of task and order. The ex- 
r of failure may have produced an im 
“a e sense of disturbance and threat and 
adhe e comforting thoughts that this test S 
a only lor stagenhan nd architects may 
ne 9 curred only after interval of time 
- Notice n Table i l tnese ub ec ré 
strong sense ol immed te tnreal I nes 
= | Sand 7) but that the threat did not stay on 
= minds throughout the experiment (Line 
— ] pa%rs ble task may have been | erformed 
; noninvolving instructions took 
(1 2 sychologically. 
- 
os SUMMARY 
lL ¢ some | og nd pattern 
‘hie 2 sure ili more readily 
it n other persons. To account for such dif- 
iieiihick es, the hypothesis is proposed that 
rrou sure generauy at uires a self-esteem et! 
exper g reward value and that persons €x- 
™ rien g reater need ton } iin or en! nce 
de steem are therefore likely to impose mort 
tinr | Sive cCiosufre 
Wt | Seli-esteem was manipul ed by causing 
Or ibjects to experience failure on n ego 
. volving task and others (two control groups 
volving experience failure on noninvoiving task 
) experience suc Ego involving failure 
the r ed in more mpu ve ciosure ; repre- 
=n by endencies ! to find a pos ve 
:k was g an essel y incoherent pros« 
} - ssage rather tl in to acknowledge its in- 
ther ence, and (6) to base an impression of 


er person exclusively on more prominent 


1 inconsistent tral 
, , 


Consistent with tl lf-esteem hypothesis, 


tO ignore ts 
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closure equally for all subjects. Only the sub 
ects low in self-esteem, low in a ype of in 
tellectual ability, or high in vValuatllol ol 
achievement were vulnerable to the success 
failure manipulation and responded to it with 


I 
fferences in closure | 
i 


Lie predicted di 

hese findings correspond 

of a previous experiment in whi 
' : : 


was manipulated by 


7 ct of change in s ( 
pi iveness nd deh raul ll 
ents. J. abnor s. 2 1959, 58 
RENKEL-BRUNSWII I I Into in ) 
aS an emotio ind per tual per 
able. J. Per 1949, 18, 108-143 
GARDNER, R., H MAN, P. S., K1 G. s 
HARRI & Spence, D. P. ¢ 
Ss Ti il consistence 
havi [ Issues, 1959,1(4, W 
HoizMan, P. S. The relation of ass itl 
V Lu¢ ) al ] S 
< ittitudes ol eV l 
J. Per 1954, 22, 375-394 
KL G. S. Cog ve Cor ) 
Lair hx l ment d 1 
Yor Rinehart, 1958. Pp. 8/ 
Messick, S., & Hits, J. R. Object 
rsonalt ( tiousness ar 
i iguit ij 4 yor MV 
} 
M I 1 W W STAGNI R.P 
closur¢ S tunctions of anxi ’ 
] 1956 52, 354-357 
SHIT I I Thre o Ln 
breadt! i attention I ne 1 ince 
Ur Db oO rai dis il 
Pennsyl\ la, 1950 
Aecely Nove oo 6, 1960 
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MOTIVE 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
HERBERT H. MEYER, 


j 


General Lieci 


nD GEORGI 


HI McClelland, Atkinson, and 
their collaborators Atkinson, 1958; 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowe 


in developing motive measures and 


: > 
WOrkK Ol 


1953) in 
ide ntifying correlates of these measures would 
seem to have som practical implications for 
improving predictions of certain aspe of 


the industrial 


the 


individual performance in 


setting. This study was undertaken as 


first phase of a research program designed to 


test a number of hypotheses regarding ex 
pected relationships between measures of 
in attitudinal be 


rial population. 


and certain or 


hav ioral vari bles 
rhe 


ment” (n Act 


motivation 
in an indust 
of 


ievement 


ss } ¥ > s. 
need tor achieve 


measurement 


upon which a good 


deal of attention has been focused recently, 


would seem to be particularly pertinent in the 


competitive environment that characterizes 


many industrial roles. The fact that previous 


} 


research has demonstrated a relation hip be 
tween achievement motivation and risk taking 


behavior increases the possible contribution 


of this kind of research to the understanding 
and prediction of industrial role performance. 
Atkinson (1957) presents a theoretical model 
ndividual behavior in a situation 
competitive achievement risk 
can be accounted for by the interaction of the 
and the 


showing that 


of involving 


“motive to achieve success”’ ‘motive 


to avoid failure.” By assuming that motiva- 


tion to take a particular course of action is a 


multiplicative function of (a) the strength of 


the motive, (6) the expectancy (subjective 


probability) of success, and (c) the value of the 


incentive, and by making the further assump- 


tion that in situation involving risk the 
amount of satisfaction inherent in success is 
an inverse function of the strength of the ex- 
pectancy p! ybability of succe Ss, Atkinson 
demor strates that a risk situatio1 vhere 
chances of success are approximately 50-50 
is most attractive to the person who is strongly 
motivated to achieve. The individual who is 


PATTERNS AND 


RISK PREFERENCES 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


WILLIAM B. WALKER 


iric ¢ ‘omt my 


H. LITWIN 


1 4 , 


motivated by the needa » av 


failure, on the other hand, finds a risk situat 


where odd are approximately 50-5 


S of success 


most unattractive. 


il research studies provide r 


I 
for the hypotl eses based on Atkinsor 


Seve! 





Sui rt 
Uppol 


1957) theoretical model. McClelland 1958 
found in a study of school children tl 
tendency to preter moderate rather than € 


treme risks on a ring toss game was signif 
on a graph 
Atkinson 


( ollege 


measure of 
196\ 


related to scores 
Achievement. 


found in a study of 


and Litwin 
students that pref 
erence for intermediate level 
game was related to | igh n 
Test of Insight 
riskS was 
Anxiety 


toss 
on the French 
for 


scores 
extreme 
lest 


prefere nce 


questionnair 


high scores on a 


Atkinson, Bastian, Earl, and Litwin (1960 
in a similar study of college students, found 
high n Achievement scores on the French Test 
of Insight were significantly related to 

preference for intermediate risks on a shuffle 
board game, and the pre ference lor er 


mediate odds of winning over extreme od 
of winning in 


betting questionnaire. Litwin (1958 


a paper-and-pencil imagi! 


in experimental study of college students t 


high n Achievement and low test anxiety wer 

related to preference for intermediate risks 

a series of tasks including ring toss, penny 
} 


pitch, a horse race game, and a series of pet 
maze puzzles. 
McClelland 
achievement motivation should be asso 
1 entrepreneurship. He 


} 


1957) has argued that hig 


with successful 


shown, for ¢ cample, that the rate of e& 


growth of a number of different countries over 
the pe riod from 1925 to 1950 was sig 
correlated with the degree to whi 
achievement themes were found in sto! 


ad ust in children’s books 


widespr 


spective cultures. He has also di ns 
that certain personality characteristics us 


570 


risks on a ring 
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a with the such TABLE 1 
ine! to t , of re CHARACTERISTK F THE MANAGERS AND 
“ \\ iis CSS ie Lal i all l : 
. : : : SPECIALISTS PARTICIPATING IN THE STt 
sit V char erize the person who 


VW t Vv k if Vf Range 
studies to compare the measure Achieve 
| : , 
ff persons who have demonstrated su 
sc bs that are definitely entrepreneuria ; 
\ \ 
cter with tl of persons in definitely ' ) 7 8 42 
trepreneurial jobs. One of the re YT V 
S05 
r rtaking e€ investigate reported here 7 
A * The t t 
o provide additional data for that series I naar og the 
2 , ‘ 
11 e ive e 
































? Col, « of Grombs these variables 
t ; ; On the average, the two groups were a t identical 
| stu gn re lired that measures o! certain in ag and years of service, but the opecialist vere 
of ves a risk preferences ybtained from persons slightly higher in education and slightly lower in 
196 4 nite entr characteristics position level.! 
( rable Sample of pers in jobs that : 
prel ) trepreneurial. An et pre Iria Experiment u Measures 
L ring is dehned as follows mast - nleted t Ri ref 
bs : Each par icipant ¢ | eted a short Risk Preference 
ment [he entrepreneur should have more responsibility Questionnaire and wrote brief stories to six thematic 
nitiating decisions, rather than merely having to apperception pictures. The pictures were selected | 
py r . hey - present prot ae : McClelland specifically for a st ly of businessmen 
st ues ny Pbew ae eee Chey are described in Atkinson (1958) (Recommended 
ne ccsions and U Chects—tnet out Multiple Pur Set A, Appendix III). The stories 
YOU review or assistancs 1 Supervisor OF a Cor ittes were scored for n Achievement, n Affiliation, and n 
trepreneur Should get ectsve Jeeaod ot Power by experienced scorers who had established rar 
irate data indicating the success of his decisions, order scoring reliabilities of .90 or better prior to scoring 
" ae e, | tabuit reductt “the protocols for this study.? 
| on ; , “ ther than just a general rhe Risk Preference Questionnaire consisted merely 
ut t \ t of his success he gr » or by : 
eT j rs 
S ot te i i uns that the b ent 
‘ rer c l €1 t tl ~ ore cha ta 
¢ decisit serve 
nemeun | on eurial groups 
n the fe variables: salar 
ver S Ss, age rs of cation, and leng co 
If these factors wer t he ( tant 
r i gnt foul 1 the ¢ I 
cl as t t ) itferences ean scores in Table 1 do t, ol < Irse 
el education, or status indicate the accuracy with which individual matches 
Ma S ¢ s ) era S in inulac g ver 1 ‘ the var es. Since ther was a rather 
S S ( to I resent entrepren i l I er ol individuals avaliable in a co 
z hes ugers had « - sibility for poner ate g, compromis vere necessary to 
g e 1 the manula get al close matcl es. The 
t i L »t cto I ar scre nc 1 ul V la 
é, - , wees ting 1 matches were 4.68 years f ut 
ver r t S Ss nul iri 1.0¢ t ve im ( The 
. 1 1 ( t re i] str Ss ol iscrepa . a tt 
i ct i inaged a ( l ith most of the differences below t! S 
n each case a few very large discr vhic re 
Mt 1 Si il ited t iges 
. S ‘ ) , \ vish to ac edge t issista \ 
c la cter ul 5 Lit ho scored the protocols for n Achi ind 
é ’ 1 rou P r} rotocols for n Affiliation wer ed by 








Interview rABLE 2 





h yr r ’ nt va enhe t nter te 
Each participan as subsequ nt rvie N THE MoTIveE MEAsvu1 
obtain an indication o! his attitudes t ird the entre Risk | ERENCE Qu! 
preneurial aspects of the Manager positior or the 
Specialists, the interviewer also att ‘ted to « 7 ne M 
to what degree the man’s own job | ntrep! ria 
characteristics. Entrepreneurial characteristics con Motive m« 
} ‘ 
sidered were: the degree of objective ri the positi “ levement C . 
J a 2 49 
; 3 
entailed—that the chat » ma io = 
: Powe SY 
aeci I tl! ré lit ) l rva ) 
< { lt « Risk Preference Qui 
objective indica responsibili r  initiatir ' ’ 
( 
decision ind the objectivi ( t sures fet Perc e prefe 5? 
back to the position incumbent. At the termination o ntermediate 
the inter the i rviewer rat I ee { 
thet nart nt’s atti re . . é be 
i I i i 1 i i i i { i on 
relatior tot 5 P| iracterl tics na tort ‘ l ts . 
he also rated the degree to which t set l 
} +} ‘ | ig 
to have ese entr I ria ist | ) ] uw a | ae, repreneur 
tion, the 1 vi ra 1 l I 
regardi hi , P \ i ‘ None ol the corre Lions be 
‘ 4 x 
position or status for whi triving ll é viewers Tal rs of the Manager 
} 
sts’ attitudes toward the ent 
) 
ia remen!l Rat mS ¢ €) j ) 1 
Management Ratin Lhe ’ Drive pects of the Manager posit 
Manager t a cts in thi scores were found to be statist 
Ss re t t pal iti nagers : . : f 
, ae Manas \ sigi cant correlation was Ii 
ind S l t I ré t | ’ | r . 
pDecLWweel comm ¢ entrep 
rat \ I é bs. Spe i a : 
the eee: te tniicad Ho fas tudes” score and observed “achi« 
man set t ) it t ya ron DD he of the 1 nage! s rated by 
identif ith the jo at it, ta ide 1 $?)4 
a | | ‘ T ) , 
d ) t l ro\V el For the Snex ts’ group o 
l ran 1 t eact in were t ~ Oo . _ 
vere cn on ite het we . 
S , cores on a 10-point s« rhe ra iven to ; : ls 
i one I I tl irlo rater ere then avera ratings of the degree to vhic | 
and inded oti to t rest whole nu r to obtain ob seemed to have entrepre 
t ar tl itistic used in the data 1 1S teristic an ores « n Ay \ 
SI he Mana rsa he) Lusts were 1n ral { s ) > { 
Risk Preference Questionnaire 
( ur ents, each rater considered approxi te eight "er ' . 
participants 1 ich of two g! s. Each participant FONS O1 ‘ 12, re pur 
‘ rate y at least two higher lev« inagers, and slenificantly greater t ro 
‘ Che sp I ill estl { ol r bil y 
alf the judges vs. the other half on the same partici Other Relationships 
pants) was .77 nag 
Intercorrelations of the pre 


RESULTS variables for the entire participa 
er 
, ; ’ veaied trew Slenificant correliat 
Moti é€ and Risk ocores for V anagers and . ; 
Afhhation measure was found 
. negatively with age - 35 
lable 2 presents differences found on the with education (.28). man: 
motive scores and the Risk Preference Ques- achievement correlated negative 
tionnaire for the Managers and Specialists. (— 33), and, as expected, ag 


Significant differences (by Wilcoxon matched 
considering the differences in n Af 


pairs signed-ranks test) were found between : ; : 
! ; : difference was not predicted. Although 

the groups on n Achievement and in the : : am 
expected in n Power, it is obvious that 

tendency to choose intermediate rather than ‘Scores of participants on the mo 





~~ 
extreme odds on the Risk Preference Ques- Risk Preference Questionnaire wert 
interviewers, and management rat 


pants were not obtained at a plant inti 


tionnaire.® 





*One-tailed tests were used in compu the had been completed, in order to I 
significance of these differences since the direction of the between dx hered from diffe 5 
differences was predicted. A two-tailed test was used in be contam 

















preferences were not 


] lat th 
to be significantly correlated with eac 
er (—.01 
: . — — im 
Analysis was also made of the relationships 


the interviewers’ ratings of each 


ticipant’s “level of aspiration’’ and some 
e other variables. Rated level of i 

f } rt 4] . } } 

s found to be significantly correlated 

negative direction witl r¢ 18 nd 


++) ] +5 | _ ‘ 
tively with education (.59), as might be 
with n Achi¢ 


} 


Dut ut the 


rp ted. The correlation 

sO significant 33 effects of 
nd education are partialed out, this cor 
ted. Actually, 
a skewed distribu 


14 of 
Specialists) ex- 


tion 1s attenua level of as- 
ration ratings resulted in 
m, since almost half the 
e Managers 14 of the 
ressed no aspiration for a position beyond 


veld. 


i iy ants 


and 
level of the one they now 


DISCUSSION 


result 


While the 


re encouraging, they 


of this exploratory study 
y still leave some ques- 
ns unanswered. Two of the major hypotheses 
re verified, but other differences or relation- 
ships that had been expected were not found. 
Differences were found between the Manager 
group, selected to represent an entrepreneurial 

ind the 


nimum of 


Spe alists, whose jobs had a 


entrepreneurial! 
n Achievement and preference for inter- 


These differences, however, 


characteristics, 


as high a level of significance as 


might be desirable. Furthermore, these vari- 


les did not correlate with attitudes of the 
subjects toward the entrepreneurial chara 
nstics of a job. This negative finding may 
well be due, however, to the fact that these 


were relationships within groups where sample 


variances were too small to yield substantial 
relations. The small samples and possible 
shortcomings in the measures could, of course, 
5 ve contributed to the lack of significant 
rrelations 
Shortcomings in the two measures of achieve 
1 motivation could also account for the 


found to be uncorrelated. 


Ath nson and his associates Atkinson el 
tudy employing the same risk 


_ ’ . : 
Ire as was used here, also found tl 


TERNS AND RisK PREFERENCES 573 
pretere e€ tor erTmet te risk was no yy 
ninic y corre eda Wi I AK veme In 


stu ly, however, they did find a sig- 


nificant correlation between n Achievement 
and preference for intermediate risks on 


} 





Risk 


situation may be a better indicat 


taking behavior in a pure gambling 
wr of fear of 
an of achieve 
In this 
scored by 


failure motivation, moreover, tl 


ment or success oriented motiva 


tion. 
study the risk questionnaire was 


0 or 


combining preferences for extreme risks (1 
5/6) and comparing this count wit 


] 


1 preterences 
level ; 


risks (2/6, 3/6, or 


for the intermediate 
4/6). The Specialists, aS a group, were found to 
odds antly 


Managers. A 


ywever, 


extreme signifi more 
the 


spection of the data revealed, | 


prefer the 
close in- 


that 


often than were 
the two groups actually did not differ in pref- 
Che 
ior 


lor 


erence for the high risk (1/6) alternative. 


difference in their scores was counted 
by differences in their preference 
the relatively low risk alternative (5/6), a find 


that could indicate a fear of failure or “‘need 
for security”’ motivation. 


Phe 


fear of 


research evidence Suggests that high 


failure is not consistently associated 
with low n Achievement. It could very well be 


that these two factors are, at least in part, 
independent variables. Some research has sug 
gested that high fear of failure may be asso- 
ciated with a moderate level of achievement 
McClelland et al., The 


ievement motiva- 


motivation 1953 
man who is very low in a¢ 
not have a strong enough need for 


tion may 


success in a competitive situation to be greatly 
concerned about the conse juences of failure 

If pre ference for low risk does 
of failure motivation, and if this is 
with a moderate level of 


teristic of persons 


achievement, we would expect the 


ior 


need 
n Achievement scores for subjects in this study 
who showed pre ference forthe 5/6 risk tocluster 
near the middle of the n Achievement distribu- 
tion. A check of the 


his direction 


data indicates a definit 
The average n 
ment score for the men who preferred the 5/6 


bet was a little lower, but not significantly dif 
ferent from the average score for the remainder 


An ana 


ol Line cores, however. 


£ 4} ] ] ; fF ¢} lictrahasts , 
ol r sampit Vsis of tne disirioulion 


revealed that the 


variance of the n Achievement scores for the 
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men who preferred the 5/6 bet was significantly 
smaller than the variance of these scores for 
the remainder of the distribution.® 

The fact that Managers’ ratings of ‘‘achieve- 
ment drive” did not correlate with either n 
Achievement or preference for intermediate 
risks is not surprising. Other researchers have 
reported similar findings. In one study, for 
example, self-ratings of achievement motiva- 
tion were not found to be correlated with n 
Achievement (McClelland et al., 1953). In 
another study clinicians’ ratings of need for 
achievement were not found to be related to 
(McClelland et 1953), 


and in a third study a similar finding was re- 


n Achievement al., 
ported in relation to teachers’ ratings of the 
achievement drive of students (Winterbottom, 
1958). The kind of achievement 
that is tapped by a thematic 

measure of n Achievement is not a personality 
which is easy to observe and 


motivation 
appere eptir Y 


characteristic 
evaluate. 


SUMMARY 


This exploratory study represents one of 
the first attempts in an industrial setting to 
determine the relationship between measured 
motive patterns of individuals and their ad- 
justment to particular job roles. Persons in 
jobs with definite entrepreneurial characteris- 
tics were expected by hypothesis to score 
higher on a measure of “‘need for achievement” 
than persons whose jobs are nonentrepre- 
neurial. Moreover, in a situation requiring 
risk, were 
expected to show preference for risks 


decisions involving entrepreneurs 
with 
odds of success near 50-50, since previous re- 
search had shown this type of risk behavior to 
be associated with achievement motivation. 
Managers selected to represent the entre- 


preneurial role did score higher than Specialists 


5 F test significant at .01 level. 
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of comparable age, education, and job level, 
whose jobs were judged to be 
neurial in nature, on a 
of achievement motivation, and showed greater 
risks on 

Risk Preference Questionnaire. However, 

attempt to establish more positively the fact 
that 
the entrepreneurial characteristics of the 
of the 
succe ssful. 


none ntrepre - 


“proj ctive”’ n casure 


pre ference for intermediate level 


these differences could be attributed to 
roles 


individuals in the two groups was un- 
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TRANSMISSION OF AG( 
OF AGGI 


ALBERT BANDURA, 


Stanford 
previous study, designed to account 
for the phenomenon of identification 
] 


in terms of incidental learning, demon- 


en 
strated that children readily imitated behavior 
exhil ted by an adult model in the presence 
model (Bandura & Huston, 1961). A 
series of experiments by Blake (1958) and 
Polansky, & Lippitt, 

Scha ter & 


at mere 


h UC 


thers (Grosser, 


nblith, 1959; 





have likewise shown observation 


f model has a facilitating effect 


responses oO! a 


n subjects’ reactions in the immediate social 
influence setting. 

While these 
lence for the influence and control exerted on 
the 


ucial test of imitative 


tudies provide convincing evi- 


ners by behavior of a model, a more 


learning involves the 
eneralization of imitative response patterns 
new settings in which the model is absent. 
In the this 


dren were exposed to aggressive and non 


experiment reported in paper 
aggressive adult models and were then tested 
learning in a new situ 


According 


for amount of imitative 


absence of the model. 


ation in the 


prediction, subjects exposed to aggres- 


sive models would reproduce aggressive acts 
resembling those of their models and would 





ler in this respect both from subjects who 
observed nonaggressive models and from those 
pnor 


This hypothesis assumed 


who had no exposure to model 


tha 


any 
subjec ts had 


earned imitative habits as a result of prior 
reinforcement, and thes« tendencies would 
generalize to some extent to adult expt ri 


menters (Miller & Dollard, 1941 

It was further predicted that observation 
I subdued nonagegressive models would have 
inhibiting effect on the subjects’ 


avior, and this effect would be 


rellected in a difference between the non 
ggressive and the control groups, with sub 
This investigation wa ipported by Research 
M-4398 f1 the National! Institute of Health, 

~ s] Health Servi 
Che auth ish to express the ippreciation t 
h Dow Direc ind Patricia Rowe, Head 
r, Stanford Univer Nursery School for their 


n 


DOROTHEA ROSS, 


l 


n 


*RESSION THROUGH IMITATION 
RESSIVE MODELS! 


AND SHEILA A. ROSS? 


‘niver sity 
jects in the latter group displaying significantly 
more aggre ssion. 

Hypothe ses were also advanced concerning 
the influence of the 
subjects on imitation. Fauls and Smith (1956) 


have shown that preschool ch 


sex of model and sex of 


uildren perceive 


their parents as having distinct preferences 


regarding Sex appropriate modes of behavior 


for their children. Their findings, as well as 
informal observation, suggest that parents re 
ward imitation of sex appropriate behavior 
and discourage or punish sex inappropriate 


imitative responses, e.g., male child is un 


likely to receive much reward for performing 
cooking, 


or for adopting other aspects of the maternal 


female appropriate activities, sucl 


role, but these same behaviors are typically 
welcomed if performed by females. As a result 
of diffe ring reinforcement histories, tendencies 
to imitate male and female models thus acquire 
differential habit 


on this basis, subjects to imitate 


strength. One would expect, 


the behavior 


of a same-sex model to a greater degree thar 


a model of the opposite Sex. 
Since aggression, however, is a highly mascu 


line-typed behavior, boys should be more pre 
imitating 


s toward 


agegres 
marked 


SSIV¢ 


disposed than gil 


sion, the difference being most for 


subjects exposed to the mal aggr model. 


METHOD 


The s pbyects were 36 boys and 36 girls enrolled in 


th Stanford University Nurser School. They ranged 
in age from 37 to 69 months, with a mean age of 52 
months 

I'wo adults, a male and a female, served in the rok 
‘ or and one fe e exper ent col cted the 
study for all 72 childre: 


Experimental Design 


Subjects were divided into eight experimental groups 
of six subjects each and a control group consisting of 
24 pyects Half the experimental su jects were ex 
posed to aggressive I odels and half were exposed to 
nodels that were subdued and nonaggressive 1 their 
behavior. These groups were further subdivided into 
male and femal subjects Half the bjects in the 
aggressive and nonaggressive conditions observed 











same-s¢ dels, while the r g ect ch 
group viewed models of the opposite sex. The control 
group had no prior ex] ire to t rdult 
was t in th ralizatic uati 

I I i » ¢ t that ;’ 
ley ol ré ven t I tot 
rea th W h tl ita ré I 
behavior. Therefor in oO r to tl pr 1 
ot treati nt co l ms Direct 1 
and ¢ I ro ré itched } vl ti 
ba ( rat ot thei igeressive ehavior cia 
int ictions 1n | lr rv school 

l Subjects ere rate on ! I ) ul 
cal the ¢ i teranda I tea I 
both of who were W i i ted tl he chi I 
These scales 1 1 I tl ext t to h ect 
displaye | physical r I ver i I 10n 
aggression toward nate « cts, and a SSive 
inhibition. The latter scale, which dealt with the 
subjects’ tendency to inhibit aggressive reactions in 
face of high instigation, provided a measure of aggres 


s10n anxicty 


Fifty-one subjects were rated independently b 
both judges so as to permit an assessment of interrater 
agreement. The reliability of the composite aggression 
score, estimated Dy means oi tl Pearson oduct 
moment correlation, was .89 

Ihe composite score was obtained by su ing tl 
ratings on the four aggression scales; on the basis of 
these scores, subjects were arranged in triplets and 
assigned at random to one of two treatment conditions 
or to the control group 
Experimental Conditions 

In the first step in the procedure subjects were 
brought individually by the experimenter to the 
experi nental roor and the model who was in the 
hallway outside the room, was invited by the experi 


ome and join in the game. The experimenter 


subject to one corner of the 
he subject’s play area. After 
enter 


menter to ¢ 
then escorted the 
structured as t 


child at a sn 


room, 
which was 


the ll table, the 





seating experir 





demonstrated how the subject could design pictures 
with potato prints and picture stickers provided. The 
potato prints included a variety of geometrical forms; 
the stickers were attractive multicolor pictures of 


figures to be 


pasted on a 


since they 


animals, flowers, and western 
These activities were selected 


the nursery 


pastor il scene 
had be« 
school, as having high interest value 
led the subject 


n established, by previous studies in 
children. 

After having sett the 
experimenter escorted the model to the opposite corner 


of the 


for the 
in his corner 


room which contained 


a tinker toy set, a mallet, and a 5-foot inflated Bobo 
doll. The experimenter! explained that these were the 
materials provided for the model to play with and 
after the model was seated, the experimenter left the 


experimental roon 


With subjects in the monaggressive condition, the 
model assembled the tinker toys in a quiet subdued 
manner totally ignoring the Bobo dol 

In contrast, with subjects in tl gere e conditior 
the model began by assembling the tinker toys but 
ufter approximately a minute had elapsed, the model 


AND S. A. 


turned to the Bobo ind spent th 
the per 1 sing ur 
I Lil irnil Ca ( 1 
lel p r : vel pa 
hic to o i 
rva the hel ofa: 
I ( t haviors in subs 
or For this reason, in a nm to 
Bobo d response that is lik t ‘ 
children indepet tly of strat 
exhibited distinctive gres ts wl 
scored as imitative respons The m 
( Ss cs} sat t ind | hed it 
I 1 Tra the Bobo « 
tl allet a ruck tl on the 
the a S S 
tl i i ressiv i it t 
sequel of pl cally aggressive acts 
appro itel t ee ti S, intersperst 
aggressive responses such as, “Sock hi 
Hit him down : Throw | 
~~ Rick | 1 Pow 
i ressive co nts, “He keeps co g 
and “He sure is a tough fella 
Th in the exposure situation, subj 
vide with a diverting isk 


attention while at the same tir 


behavior in the absence 


learn the respons 





tions to observe or t« 
Since subjects could not 


} 


' 
t 
behavior, any th 


learning that occurred wa 


observational or covert basis 


At the end of 10 minut 


niormed the 


the 


go to another game room, 


room 


Aggression Arousal 


Subjec ts were tested 
learning in a diff 
off 


experimental situations wert 


from the main nurser 


thus clea 


in fact, many subjects were under th 


they were no longer on the nursery schox 

Prior to the for imitation, howev« 
experimental and control, were subje 
+} 


test 


aggression arousal to insure that 


degree of instigation to < 


iggression 
ence was included for two main 
place, observation of aggressiv« 
by others tends to reduce the 


on the part of the observer (Rosen 


pro 





erform the mod 





m ¢ 
Kel 
Vas 
vith 
ir 
cts 
Ce 
dao 
Mt ar 
Ss in 
Cis 
J 
t 
1 
lifter 
res 
»| gro 
r,a 
cted 


1960). Consequently, subjects in 
dition, in relation both to the nonaggress 
trol groups, would be under weaker inst 
exposure to the odels. Second, if subjects 
aggressive ¢ tion expressed litt iggress 
face of appropriate instigation I 
inhibitory process would seem to be " 

Following t exposure experi 
exper nter ou t the Su ct ) 

( in 5 l Va { 

engi 1 ico i et fi I | i 
a ¢ rl i] spul »p il i ( 
vardro doll rriag ind ba cI 
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RESSIVE MODELS / 
Response Measures 
rt ‘ ures of imit nw e obt 
ln i cai resston I Ss t I ir 
( cts iki the B »« vith t mallet 
sittl on t 1¢ i punct tl ig 
the « und t ing it f , 
erbal ager ) S < eat tl 
ras ( ‘Hit ( K nil 
Throw him in tl uir,” or “I 
I» } FeSSUO ’ r nse . c 
repeat H f or “He sur 
isa fella 
During the pretest, ar el th cts imi 
ta the essential « ponents of t xdel’s havi 
t di yt perf he co lete act, or tl cted 
the imitative aggressive response to é ect other 
tha the Bobo « Iw re St tl It ere 
herefore re ere inter] la iruia 
] ft { havior 
f € r ‘ Ml ou « t stri ‘ ‘4 ‘ t ir 
t B igeressiv ith tl l 
S ni doll: Subject the Bo on its 
! 1 Si ( it, it does not i ird it 
I l idditional! imitative ager \ 
resm ré rec 
Py j doll: S ct strike re 
tl ressivel 
\ r wal and ver r I his 
te im ed physically a re Ive cts directed 
ts her tl he Bc < a iv hostile 
r i except wr those in the ve tat ite 
{ ~ te) | A the Be ) 4 nl ‘ u id 
Knock r peop! ‘H s figl 1 
! é d Subject ) arts or al the 
S1 £ iry shots jects in the roo 
Ratings were also made of the m er of behavior 
ts nicl > ects pia a nm aggressive r Sat 
] t ( not pila ith a of th ateriai ata 
RESULTS 
( m pile ” aiton Mf i¢ ’ Belu y 
subi S in the aggression conditiol! repre 
duced a good deal of physi and verb ag 
gressive behavior resembling tha Oo the 


n scores diflered mark 














m those of subjects in the ne essive 

d control groups who exhil tually no 
mi ve aggression (sct lable 1 

Since there were only a few scores for sul 
ects in the 1 ve d control condi 
tions (approx of the subjects | 
ero scores na re umpwuon ol homo 
geneity of v nce could not be made, the 
Friedman two-way ilysis of variance by 
rank \ employed to test the Slgnilicance of 
the obtained difference 
- The prediction that exposure of subjects to 
gore e models increases the probability 
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of aggressive behavior is clearly confirmed 
(see Table 2). The main effect of treatment 


conditions is hi 





hly significant both for physi 
cal and verbal imitative aggression. Compari- 
son of pairs of scores by the sign test shows that 
the obtained over-all differences wer due 
almost entiré ly to the agegres ion displayed by 
subjects who had been exposed to the aggres 
sive models. Their scores were significantly 


higher than those of either the nonaggressivé 


rABLE 1 
MEAN AGGRESSION SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAI 
AND CONTROL SUBJECT 


Response category Aggressive Wengoun Contro 
I M I M 
Model) Mode! Model Mode 
Imitative physica age 
ion 
Female bject 7 2 
Male subjects 12.4 
Imitative verbal aggre 
Female subjects 13.7 ) 3 7 
Ma ibject 4 
Mallet ( 
Female subject 17.2 | 18 ) 
Male subject 1 8.8 |) 18.7 ».7 13 
Punches Bol l 
Female ul t , l te 1.3 
Male subject 18.9/ 11.9) 1 14.8 s< 9 
Nonimitative aggression 
Female subjects 21.3 1 | 
Male ect 1 7 3 
Aggressive n play 
Female st 1 ; 
Ma bje 7 1 Di 1 


Ross, AND § 


or con 


eacn ot 


Imit 


trol ; 





her 


tint 


Avion 


aggressive re 


ol the 


repeat 


responses whi 
| 


subiec 


} 


\. 


ITT whicl ; } ; } 
roups, which did not d 


1] 
1 


yi¢ 
Ul 


" 


t 


1¢ 


Ross 


? 


is not confined to 


Wa 


ponses. Approximately 





in the aggressive condit 


I 


the nonaggressiv 


remarks. 


| 


1? - 
nodei s nol 


none of the subject 
’ 
or control Groups I 


Chis diffe rence, te sted by 


the Cochran OQ test, was significant w 


the .001 level 


Partial Imitati« 


Differences in 


T 
m of Models’ Behavior 


able 2 


} 
{ 


1 


also obtained on the two measures 


imitation. 


Analysis of variance of scores ba 


subjec ts’ ust 


] 


objects o_ner 


treatm 


nificant source of variation l'abl 
dition, individual sign tests show that 


aggressive and 


nt condi 


f 


subjec ts in the 


duced 


signin 


l 
( 


the differenc: 
regard to fe male 


nonagegre SSive 


an 
being particularly marke 


n 


t 
t 


an the Bobo doll rev 


IOnS are 


} ] = 
he control groups, 1! 
nonagegressive con 


tly more mallet 


subiects. Girls who o 


} 


odels pe rformed a m 
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EXPRESSION OF 
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Imitative re nses 

Physical a ess 27.17 

Verbal aggressiot 9.17 
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Partial imitation 

Mallet aggression 11.06 

Sits on Bobo 13.44 
Nonimitative aggressior 

Punches Bobo doll 2.87 
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VJ ect to the partially imitative re I ve aggression 3.15, 7 ( and 

: on the Bobo de ove! engaged 1m sig | tiv more aggre ve un 








“ ] VE | e 2 ( ompal ol pall ol o the aggressive male model tl 1 the lemai¢ 
-_ r by ( l¢ procedure reveals al subjects In cont gil exp ( to the 
) the aggressive group I produced lemale model performed consideral \ more 

veri of the mod I vior to reater I vi vert aggression and 1 nm non 
c did the nonagere ve (4 O1S mitative aggre on than did the beys (Table 

. é rol (7 059) subject The latter ] The v ance howeve were eql Vv large 
ips, on the other nd, did not differ and with only a small JN in each cell the mean 
beyor othe differences did not reach statistical enihcance 
Data for the nonaggressive and control 

, I ggre ; subjects provide additional suggestive evi 

we \ ys it Varian ol e remal y ag dence that the behavior of the m: node! 
ee oT measures (Table 2) show that treat exerted a greater influence than the femal 

: ditions did not luence the extent model on the subjects’ behavior in the gener- 

ubject engaged in aggressive gun alization situation. 

aes yy or punched the Bobo doll. The effect of It will be recalled that, except for the greater 

a nditions is highly significant (,’ 8.96, amount of mallet aggression exhibited by the 

— 02), however, in the case of the subjects’ control subjects, no significant differences were 

In ; pression of nonimitative phy ical and verbal obtained between the nonaggressive and con 


ITESSIOI Further comparison of treatment trol groups The data indicate, however, that 








tive Ss Feve u the main yurce of the over the absence of significant differences between 
a lifference was the aggressive and non these two groups was due primarily to the 
a ! geressive grou] which differed signifi ntly fact that ubjects exposed to the nonaggressive 
d wit rom each other (Table 2), with subjects ex- female model did not differ from the controls 
ery to the aggressive mod di playing the on any of the measures of aggression. Wit! 
: g mount of aggression. respect to the mals model, on the other har d, 
> con C 6a. Pe f Cy} the differences between the groups are triking 
uence Y i odéi ai ve u07)€CiS On . 
or oirls Comparison of the sets of scores by means of 
—— a the sign test reveals that, in relation to the 
e hypothesis that boys are more prone control group, subjects exposed to the non 
es S ) imitate aggression exhibited by aggressive male model performed significantly 
iad del ) P rtially confirt ed F testS Jess imitative physical aggré ion (p 06 
13.3 mputed lor subjects in the aggressive con- Jess imitative verbal aggression (p 002 
m reveal that boys reproduced more imita less mallet aggression (p 003). less non 
ysical aggression thi PIris 2.50, mit ve physici nd verb: reression 
()] I} grou] do not difter howevel! (p 2 d thev were less inclinec o punch 
? on of verbal agg on the Bobo doll (p 07 
nonparametric U necessitated While the comparison of subgr when 
re ‘ ewed dis ribut U ol some < tne ov : est do now re ic] 
ub) n the nonaggressive nd tistical onincance - likely to capitalize on 
I conditions preciud n over est chance difference nevel heles the Col 
fluence of sex of model r Se dol gjstency of the findir dds support to the 
I nteractio betwe he I ] lerpre ‘ io! I tern ol nflu ( by 
I ( of the m« pres¢ d i model 
I Ouch, 
18) 1 for i} cts 6 4 ression (¢ id 
y ( r, cieari\ uggest tne possibility \ nagere ’ Be , 
"th ! ore ( | pronot ed | With the exceptio ol ¢ ect differ- 
; 
r I mod for the female model. | © qu 195¢ ype III analyses of 
2.07. ¢ OS nd verbal imita- | \ elded few signific: differences 


re n (é 2.51, p < .05), more non Female subjects spent more time than boys 
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“ere 3 . doll = a t 
playing with dolls (p < .001), with the tea set 
(p .001), and coloring p .05). The boys, 


on the other hand, devoted significantly more 
time than the girls to exploratory play with 
the guns (p < .01). No sex differences were 
found in respect to the subjects use of the 
other stimulus objects, i.e., farm animals, 
cars, or tether ball. 

Treatment conditions did produce signifi- 
cant differences on two measures of nonag- 
gressive behavior that are worth mentioning. 
Subjects in the 
engaged in significantly more nonaggressive 


nonagere Ssive condition 
play with dolls than either subjects in the 
aggressive group (¢ 2.67, p < .02), or in 
the control group (¢ 2.57, p < .02). 

Even more noteworthy is the finding that 
subjects who observed nonaggressive models 
spent more than twice as much time as sub- 
3.07, p < .01) 


in simply sitting quietly without handling 


jects in aggressive condition (¢ 
any of the play material. 


DISCUSSION 


Much current research on social learning is 
focused on the shaping of new behavior 
through 
quences. 
ever, they cannot be influenced. The results 


rewarding and punishing conse- 


Unless responses are emitted, how- 


of this study provide strong evidence that 
observation of cues produced by the behavior 
of others is one effective means of eliciting 
certain forms of responses for which the origi- 
nal probability is very low or zero. Indeed, 
social imitation may hasten or short-cut the 
acquisition of new behaviors without the 
necessity of reinforcing successive approxima- 
tions as suggested by Skinner (1953). 


Thus subjects given an opportunity to 


observe aggressive models later reproduced a 
good deal of physical and verbal aggression 
(as well as nonaggressive responses) sub- 
stantially identical with that of the model. 
In contrast, subjects who were exposed to 
nonaggressive models and those who had no 
previous exposure to any models only rarely 
performed such responses 

lo the extent that observation of adult 
models displaying aggression communicates 
permissiveness for aggressive behavior, such 
exposure may serve to weaken inhibitory 
responses and thereby to increase the prob- 


ability of aggressive reactions to subsequent 
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their aggre ssion 


n ways t 
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The fact, however, that sul 


resembled the novel patterns exhibited bv t 


models provides striking evidence for t 


occurrence of learning by imitation. 


In the procedure employed by Miller and 
Dollard (1941) for establishing imitative by 


havior, adult or peer mode 
crimination responses following which 


ls performed dis. 


+ 
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were consistently ré warded, and the subje 


were 


similarly 


reinforced 


whenever 


matched the leaders’ choice re sponses 


these experiments have been widely 


AL 
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ep 


as demonstrations of learning by means 


imitation, in fact, they simply involve 


Clal Ci 


the | 


stimuli for responses that are 


the 


vehavior of others serves a 


se of discrimination learning 


T 


5 dis rim 


subject’s repertoire. Auditory or 


environmental cues coul 
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easily 


hav 


substituted for the social stimuli to f 
In cont 


the discrimination learnir 


prot ess 


experiment differed in several 
from 
and Dollard in that subjects learned to « 

bine fractional responses into relatively con 


S} ects 


ix 


of imitation studied in the 


the one investigated 
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already part 


Whil 


preset 
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important re- 


plex novel patterns solely by observing th 


performance of social models 


without 


opportunity to perform the models’ behavior it 
the exposure setting, and 


without 


) 


forcers delivered either to the models or 1 


observers. 


An adequate theory of 


underlying imitative learning is lacking 


Logar 


the mec! 


explanations that have been offered 


Olmsted, Rosner, Schwartz, & Stevens, 1955 


Maccoby, 
performs 
If it can be assumed additionally that rewards 


and 


conjunction wit 


pre ce 


punishments are self 
1 the covert 


1959) assume 
the model’s 


l 
} 


that the 


re sponses 
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1) 


Imuit 


covert 


-administeret 


ss of imitative learning cou 


] 
1 


be 


counted for in terms of the same prin 
that govern instrumental trial-and-error lea 


ing. In the early stages of the developmenta 
process, however, the range of compon 


sponses in the organism’s 


- 


i 


pervoll 
i 


ably increased through a process < 
& 


conditioning 


(Bandura 


Mowrer, 1950). 
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IMITATION OF AG« 
| 
subj its ne exposure sé io a gi tel 
t clear was true for the female model. 
1 by e analyses of the o¢ xX Model interac 
for t s, for example, only the omparisons 
g the male model yielded significant 
eT ar r es sumuariy, subjects expo ed to 
tive | nageressive maie mode pe formed less 
ned qd goTesslV¢ be LV] ri n the controls, whereas 
nthe riso nvol\ ( female model 
subjei consistently nonsignificé 

r thei In a study of learning by imitation, Rosen- 
WI 1959) has likewise found male exper 
ccep rs more efiective than females in 
Cans ¢ childre ehavior Rosenblith 
S e tent ve explanation that the 
sé ng n \ involve ome soci | Cep- 
l respect O Lau n les which 

par el es the male’s reward value 
Vis The rend n the data yielded by the 
e | nt study suggest an alternative explana 
{In the case of a highly masculine-typed 
St, vior st s physical aggression, there is 
pres y for both male and femal subj cts 
int 1 te the male model to a greater degree 
Mill e female model. On the other hand, 














case of verbal aggression, which is less 
y rly sex linked, the greatest amount of 
tt ition occurs in relation to the same-sex 
Any el: \These trends together with the finding 
Vi0r boys relation to girls are in general 
re re imitative of physical aggression but dg 
othe | not differ in imitation of verbal aggression,\ 
| suggest that subjects may be differentially 
nisms ) 1 by the sex of the model but that 
. The mus take into account the degree} 
UE h the behavior in question 1s SE x-typed 
1955 Fondling —Areucsign ie ace me 
the preceding discussion has assu negy 
utalor it maleness-femaleness rather than some 
yer er personal characteristics of the particular 
war lels involved, is the significant variable 
di in assumption that cannot be tested directly 
th the data at handYIt was clearly evident, 
€ at ever, particularly from boys’ spontaneous 
ciples remarks about the display of aggression by 
}eam- e female model, that some subjects at least 
lenta were responding in terms of a sex discrimina- 
t Te tlor 1 their prior learning about what is 
X appropriate behavior (e.g., ‘Who is that 
ly. That’s not the way for a lady to behave 


"7 _ 
supposed to act ke Ld 


] oJ , 
hould have seen what that girl did in 


re. She ust acting like a n I never | 
avior , 1 
girl act like that before. She was punch- 
A»*" 
* 
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nurturant 
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no swearing.”’). Aggression 


ing and fighting but 

by the male model, on the other hand, was 
more likely to be seen as appropriate and 
approved by both the boys (“Al’s a good 


socker, he beat up Bobo. I want to sock like 
Al.” the girls (‘That 
fighter, 
could hit 
if Bobo got up he said, ‘Punch_your 
He’s a good fighter like Daddy.” 


and man is 


strong 


he punched and punched and he 


Bobo right down to the floor and 


nose, 


The finding that subjects exposed to the 
quiet models were more inhibited and un- 
responsive than subjects in the aggressive 
condition, together with the obtained differ 


ence on the aggression measures, suggests 
that exposure to inhibited models not only 
decreases the probability of occurrence of 
aggressive behavior but also generally re- 
stricts the range of behavior emitt@tby the 


subjects. 
Freud, 
Mowrer, 


ition with aggressor” 
or “defensive 


“Tdentific 


1946 identification”’ 


1950), whereby a person presumably trans 
forms himself from object to agent of ag 
gression by adopting the attributes of an 
aggressive threatening model so as to llay 


anxiety, is widely accepted as an explana 
tion of the imitative learning of aggression. 
The development of aggressive modes of 


response by children of aggressively ive 


punit 


adults, however, may simply reflect object 
displacement without involving any such 
mechanism of defensive identification. In 
studies of child training antecedents of ag- 


gressively antisocial adolescents (Bandura & 
1959) and of 


Walters, 
(Bandura, 
to } r 


direc 


young hyperaggressive 
1960), 
nonpermissive and punitive of 

ted On 
the other hand, they actively encouraged and 


boys the parent were 


found 
toward themselves. 


aggression 


reinforced their sons’ aggression toward 
persons outside the home. This pattern of 
of be- 
the boys’ aggression 
] 


toward the original instigators and 


differential reinforcement aggressive 
havior served to inhibit 
fostered 


the displacement of aggression toward objects 


and situations eliciting much weaker in 
fhibitory responses. 

Moreover, the findings from an_ earlier 
study (Bandura & Huston, 1961), in which 
children imitated to an equal degree aggres- 
sion exhibited by a nurturant and non- 

model, together with the results 
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ted agere ive models who wert 


more ol! neutral figures suggest that 


¥ 
mer¢ 


Or the qu litv ol the 


observat on of 


model-subject relation 
ship, 1 ufficient condition for producing 


Mmitative aggression in children.}A compara 


ag 


models who are feared, who are linked 
| 


tive study of the subjects’ imitation of 
gressive 
and esteemed, or who are essentially neutral 


would throw 


figures some light on whether 
or not a more parsimonious theory than the 


one involved in “identification with the ag 


{ 


gressor”’ can explain tl 





1e modeling process 


SUMMARY 


Cwenty four pre school children were as- 


signed to each of three conditions. One ¢ xpe rl 


mental group observed adult 


aggressive 
models; a second observed inhibited non 
aggressive models; while subjects in a control 
group had no prior exposure to the 
Half tl 

ditions o 
] 


models. 
subjects in the experimental con- 
and half 


Subjects 


} 


erved same-sex models 


views models of the oppo ite sex 


were then tested for the amount of imitative 
v7 el} 1 ; ] 


as Well as t aggression periormed 


nonimitative 


in a new situation in the absence of the models. 
Comparison of the subjects’ behavior in 


the generalization situation revealed that 


subiects ¢ xposed to ager sive models _re- 
produc ed good deal of igere ssion res¢ mbling 
that of the models, and that their mean 


scores differed markedly from those of sub- 


jects in the 
Subjects 


nonaggressive and control groups 
in the condition also 


aggressive 


exhibited significantly more partially imita 


nonimitative aggressive behavior 


less inhibited in their be 


tive and 


and were generally 


havior than subjects in the nonaggressive 


condition 
differentially 


Imitation was f und to be 


influenced by the sex of the model with boys 


] 


showing more aggression than girls following 
exposure to the male 1 


model, the « 
being particularly marked on 


line-typed behavior 





ubjects 


~ 2 ] 
aggression, regardless 
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The implications of t findings 


this experiment and 
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psychoanalytic theory of identi 
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1e aggressor were discussed. 
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THE CONDITIONING AND GENERALIZATION OF CHANGES IN 


SOCIAL 


LEON 


Foadtas 
ONS tormed oO ot $ re only 

y deter ed \ elr stimult 

es In iddi ) { dae S ove 
toward the person being judged 
Ke 1920 his eory’ ol how traits 

r 1 » each othe Hay 1958; Nev 
1931 emotiol! ite (Feshb & 
1957; Murray, 1933), the underlying 
ure of perception itself (Asch, 1946 
& Dugan, 1960; Wishner, 1960), and 


text in which the stimulus person is 


judgment (Levy, 1960, 1961 


bee hown to enter into the process 
on forn nm. Yet to be inve 

nowevel ] the ro D ived DY earl go 
pression formation, and it is to this prob 

it the presel ivestig mn S 1 

o \ was Ca ed l constant err 
Levy and Dugan (1960) obtaimed 

5 Detween trait udgme s whicl 
ture of the method used, they cl 
I attributed to eithe the oj i- 


f the halo effect or the judges’ imy 


of personality, must in- 


but which 
present certain underlying dimensions 
constant 


perception. In essence, the 








I i 
pproach involves obtaining scores for 
udge representing the frequency th 
} | eae — 
e makes a particular judgment on 
of several bipolar dimensions where 
ment involves different faci 
era} id n corre ng these scores 
id es. Con lering the scores as rep 
tendencies to make partic liar 
ments, or perceptual dis} sitions, the cor 
between them iy be viewed as re 
g I extent » which these « yns 
ed » each other nd fac ors det ved 
matrix of such correlations may be 
S investigatior 4S supported in part by a 
Grant (M-2067) fr the National Instit 
H f the Nati Institutes Healt! 
. I Hea servic 
Ss » «€ ress | e ) 
S ho ran tl é this 


PERCEPTUAL 


H 


directly related to the mi 


DISPOSITIONS 


LEVY? 


representing certain basi 


, , 
dimensions of social perception or judgment. 


immediately suggest them- 


questions 


s for investigation in regard to Levy 
Dugan’s 1960 1 


the extent to which perceptual dispositions 


differential 


first col 


dings. The 


reinforce- 


4 
ment nd the second is that of whether changes 
1 dispositions with regard to one dimension 


differential reinforcement re- 


stricted to that dimension will generalize 
» other dimensions in a manner consiste! 
with their correlations with that dimension 


The answer to the first question bears upon 


ability of the traditional principles 


ne reaim variously referred to 


as mpression ftormation, person perception, 
ial pe rception. The answer to the second 
question, while sharing with the first this same 


general implication, goes further in having a 
direct bearing upon the validity and interpre- 
tation of the correlations between dimensions 


reported by Levy and Dugan. 
The correla 
two traits obt: ined 


thod has _ been 


tion between judgments Ior 


by the constan error! 


interpreted as indicating 


entirely independent of 
each other from the standpoint of perceptual 


Chat is, judgments for Trait A 


are believed to correlate to a greater extent 
with those for Trait B than they do with 
those for Trait C, because of those determi 
nants governing each of these judgments, 


ts for Traits A and B share a larger 
number in common than do judgments 


Traits A and C. If this is so, 


; 
judgmer 
lor 


then it should 





follow that modifications in judgmental 
tendencies in connection with one trait hould 
be accompanied by modifications in judg- 
mental tendencies in connection with other 
corre d I ~ Furt! er, it $ reasonable to 
expt t that the extent to which changes occur 
n judgments on these other traits should be 


ignitude of their 


1 


the initial trait for which 


been modified 











It should thus become possible, granting 
the Vv ilidity of ie above re soning, to order 
traits along a continuum on the basis of their 
correlations with a particular trait for which 
judgments are to be differentially reinforced, 
and to produce a gradient for the extent of 


changes in judgments for each of thes« trait 


which varies monotonically witl 
tudes of their correlations with the trait in 
question, Consequently, the following two 
hypotheses were proposed for testing in the 
present experiment: 

Hypothesis I. The probability of making a 
particular judgment for a facial photograph 
on a given bipolar dimension is dependent 
upon the nature of the reinforcements con- 
tingent upon making such a judgment. 

Hypothesis II. The relative magnitude of 
the probability of making a particular judg- 
ment, on a given bipolar dimension for whicl 


no previous reinforcement has been given, is 


directly related to the magnitude of the 
correlation between that dimension and _ the 
dimension for which judgments were differ- 


entially reinforced. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Subjects for this experiment were 30 men 


and 30 women, all students in an introductory psycho 
ogy course which had as a course requirement participa 
tion in a certain number of experiments. They were 


to one of three roups 


randomly and evenly assignec I 
with the only restriction being that there be an « jual 
number of men and women in each group 


Stimuli. The facial photographs used in this experi 
ment were of white, male applicants for graduate 


training in psychology at Indiana University who, 


for various reasons, did not enter the program. These 
pictures have been used in previous studies (Levy, 
1960, 1961; Levy & Dugan, 1960) and therefore 
norms are available for each picture concerning the 
frequency with which a particular dichotomous judg 


ment is made for it on a particular dimension. These 
norms have been found to be quite stable from one 
subject sample to another (Levy, 1961 Norms used 


in the selection of the present pictures were based on 


judgments 1 ade by 104 subjects for each of 75 


pictures 





with regard to a particular dimension. The dimension 
used for these judgments are those used in the present 
study; they are: safe-dangerous, good-bad, reliable 

] 


unreliable, and relaxed-tense. For the present stud) 
only pictures having values ranging between 40% and 
60% for frequencies of judgments at one pole or the 
other were used. Twenty-two safe-dangerous pictures 
were used having a mean of 51.4°% for “safe” judg 
ments, five pictures each were used for each of the other 
dimensions having means of 50.2°%, 50.6%), and 50.4% 
for judgments of “good,” “reliable,” and “relaxed 


Ea S on a 3 } 
( oster boa Attacl ediate 
label containing the t » ter S designat 
mension on which that picture was to 
control for possible position res} ~ sets 
right relationship for terms for appro 
the pictures in each set was reverse: 

Dimensions. The dimensions used in this st 


chosen because each had been four 

















Dugan 1960) to | highly loaded on a 
orthogonal factor. The correlations fou 

and Dugan for each of the generalizatior 

with safe-dangerous were .50 for good-ba 34 
reliable-unreliable, and .02 for relaxed-t \ 
these correlations had been based o1 i 

100 subjects for only 15 pictures for h 
analogous correlations derived from the nor 
study involving 104 subjects and 75 S 
dimension were .80, .69, and .28, differing 

but not relative r agnitude Thus it youl ear t 
some confidence may be placed in the reliabilit 
simple ordering of these dimensions with regard t 
degree of their relationship to saf¢ anger s 

Procedure. Safe-dangerous iS as ( 
sion on which ju gments would be dl rent re 
forced an the three gr ups of s jects I 
on the basis of the reinforcement ¢ S 
The experimenter responded with “rig! 

“safe”’ judgments and with “wrong’”’ after all g 

yus’”” judgments for group SRDW, he res 

reverse fashion for group SWDR, and mad 

response following judgments for the ¢ T 

On Trials 1-20 1 were t tra rials 
pictures to De jud r¢ on the Sale-cdal S 
were presented. Trials 21-39 were test trials for ¢ 
ization and on these a fixed random order was us 
assigning the picture-judgment dimension for a ¢ 
trial with the 28, 32 
on which Sale I pl 
the purpose of ti i 
of the generaliz: 

Although the order of judgment dimensions 
trials was the same for all subjects, the actua { 
to be judged on a given trial was randon 
for each s ect tro tl ool O t . 
the designated din sion. Thus, for ¢ 
21 ill SubjectS were required tO make a 

rABLE 1 - 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CONDITIONI 
GENERALIZED CHANGES IN JUDGME) 
R Four DIMENSION Ir 
. é ws 
Between groups 2 111.713 55.004*" 
Subjec same 57 2.031 
group 
Betwee ‘ ens s 5 1.782 1.50 
limens s & 6 $.657 3. 6.30" 
Pooled subjects X 171 1.282 
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owing 


one of a series of experiment 


© evaluation 
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ying to show 


Beneath each of these 
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escriptive words. Most of the descriptive 
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liable,” 


ypriate 


» measures of 


score 
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1950 


and 


was taken as the 


pictures, v 


> a 


dividuals, ai 


was 


d are “safe-dangerous,” but others will 
) 1 intermittently want you to 
he pictures carefully; look at the words 
yw the pictures, and then tell me which 
vords think best describes this person 
sentation of t pictures was determined 
time taken by the subject to report his 
nt and the experimenter’s recording of it. The 
| distinction from the subject’s sta 
training and test trials 
RESULTS 
yject received four scores: one for 


meé ure 

the 

“relaxed” 

1¢ h 

eneralization. 

S pictures 
yzed 

repeated 


‘TO gn int at tf 001 vi 
supports the first hypothesis regarding the 
contingency between judgments and _ their 


reinforcements. Judgments made by subjects 
in this experiment were susceptible to con- 
ventional conditioning procedures 

The F for the interaction between dimen- 
sions and groups, which was significant at the 


.01 level, indicates that the trends of the 


means over the four dimensions for the three 
groups differ. As may be seen from the curves 
for the three groups plotted in Figure 1, 
judgments of pictures on the safe-dangerous 
dimension are affected by differential rein 
forcement in the expected way, and this 
effect does generalize lo judgments on the 


ther dimensions in a way that is monotoni 


} 

I 
( lly related to the magnitude of their corre- 
eae 


yn with safe-dangerous. Thus the second 


hypothesis is also supported by these data. 


DISCUSSION 


[he constant error method provides a 


means of studying the structure of social 
perception from the standpoint of perceptual 
dispositions. The present study has shown 
that such dispositions are susceptible to 
modification by differential reinforcement, 
and that such modifications ramify through- 
out the perceptual system in a manner con- 
sistent with the structure of this system as 
delineated by the constant error method. 
Thus at one and the same time, the results 
of the present study argue for the validity 
of the structural picture that emerges by the 
use of the constant error method, and also 
serve to qualify social per eption for member- 
ship within the realm of phenomena to which 
current principles of learning have been found 
applicable. 

But beyond this, the present findings are 
consistent with Wishner’s (1960) demon- 
stration that in the Asch type Asch, 1946) 
impression formation study changes in im 
pressions as a result of changes in informa 
tional input follow lines predictable from 
empirical knowledge of the characteristics of 
the elements involved and their intercorrela 
tions. This would suggest that given additional 
studies of the present type, as well as those of 
Asch and Wishner, the structure of the social 


perceptual system should become sufficiently 


ar so that it should ultimately be possible 
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to predict what effect any given bit of infor- 


mational input into one part ol the system 
has upon any other part. 

The study used what 
considered stimulus 
regard to the dimensions involved, and there 


present might be 


neutral objects with 
fore leaves unanswered thé question of the 


interaction between perceptual (dispositions 
and values of the stimulus objects involved. 
Every judgment might be thought of as th 
this thus the 
question arises of the relative contributions 


to the final out- 


resultant of interaction and 
of dispositions and objects 
come. To answer this question, research in- 
corporating an object sampling approach of 
the sort advocated by Brunswik (1947) is 
now being planned. 


The 


positions observed in the present study were 


1; 
ais- 


predicted changes in perceptual 
predicated upon the assumption of certain 
relationships eXI1s ing between these disposi- 
Chat borne 
out supports the validity of this assumption. 
both 


import is whether 


tions. these predictions were 


Now, another question of theoretical 


and practical these very 


relationships can be altered. Conceivably, 


if they reflect the learning history of the 
individual with regard to situations requiring 
these ould 


judgments to be made, we s] 


expect to find developmental changes in the 
structure of social pe rception, and we should 
be able to modify this structure by appropriate 


experimental treatment. Concretely, for ex 
ample, 


to reduce the correlation between judgments 


the question is whether it is possible 


of safeness and goodness and increase that 


between safeness and relaxedness. Some 


psychotherapy assume that 


(e.g., Kelly, 1955 


whol question of the possibility of modify ng 


approaches to 
this can be done and the 


social stereotypes would seem to hingt 


Thus tl 


upon 
this issue. 1¢ question becomes one of 
the extent to which, and the means by which 
the relationships existing between perceptual 
dispositions may be modified. How, or whether, 
can make a 


here remains to be determined. 


learning theory contribution 


A question that is undoubtedly begged by 


the present study, one that plagues much of 


the research in the area of perceptior is 


whether the changes ol 


cl anges 


LEon H. 
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} 


avior. While the legitimacy 


verbal bel 


question cannot be gainsaid, answel! 
he context of the present study w uld 


t 
have been possible. For even if post-exper 
mental interviews were conducted in order 


determine whether subjects attributed ver 


their 


would 


icality to judgments of 
or dangerous, wé 
the level of verbal bx 


either safe 
have gone be yond 
To prope rly decide between these two alter? 


tives would require tapping into addit 


response systems of the organism and s¢ 


ing for correlations between dat ol tal 
from these systems (Garner, Hake, & Erik 
1956). Thus for the present, it must be ( 


nized that an accounting for the 
findings in terms of changes in verbal bs 


remains a possible alternative. 


SUMMARY 


divided into two experin 


group 


Subjects 


and one control were present 


facia! photographs for each of 


sets of 
they 
bipolar dimer 
the experimental grou] 


were to make a dichotomous judgm 
with regard to a specified 
Subjects in 
conditioned to make either ‘‘safe’’ jud rme! 
or “dangerous” judgments on the first set 
20 pictures by means of differential r 
ment for each of these judgments, 

} 


were tested for the extent to which the eff 


} 


of this conditioning generalized to 


for other l 
unreliable, and 


. , 
pictures on good-bad, 
I 


tense-relaxed dimer 
The nature of the generalization g1 
had been predic ted on the basis of corre 


obtained in a previous study betweet 
ments on each of these dimensions 
for the safe-dar gerous dimension. 


Differences between groups were st 


significant and the generalization 
followed the 
were discussed fron tne Stal 
implications for the nature of social pet 
and were interpreted as demonst! g 
applicability of principles of I 


problems in this area. 
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number of divergent positions exist 
with regard to the interpretation of 
pathological concretenes in certain 


types of schizophrenia. The viewpoint 


ly ing the 


under 


present study is that personality 
disorgnization in schizophrenia basic to 
pathological concreteness Chis po ition can 


be articulated in terms of the following propo 


sitions: 


Is one 


manifestation of a generalized withdrawal from the 
disorganization engendered within interper 


\rieti, 1955; Hunt & Cofer, 1944; 


Standard conceptual tasks have inter 


allective 
sonal relationships 
Jenkins, 1950 


personal implications not only by virtue of the social 


context within which these are typically administered, 


but, more importantly, in terms of the view that con 
dination of 
1934: 


peri 
I 1 


ceptual activity in itself requires a 
Mead 
focusing on 


Piaget, 
heral, 
irrelevant aspects of a situation (Cameron, 1939; 
Von 1944: Wegrocki, 1940) is interpreted 


as one technique of withdrawing from the interp¢ 


different social 


1950 


perspectives 


Phe schizophrenic’s 


Domarus, 
rsonal 
affect arousing implications of the concep 


vothesize that the 


and hence 


tual task. More formally, one can hyy 


Ss hizophrer ic avoids the central, affect arousing im 
plications of the conceptual task by focusing upon 
peripheral, irrelevant material, therel evidencing 


inadequate conceptual functioning in ter 


test criteria 


test of this hypothesis would in- 


volve varying affective and neutral com 


ponents ot a ce nceptual task along a “‘central- 


peripheral” dimension. Standard tests of 


conceptual activity, however, lend themselves 


less readily to such manipulation 


ceptual figure-ground tasks, which can be 


= ‘ - 
so designed that contents 


ation submitted 
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(figure) and peripheral (ground) dimens 


are either affective or neutral. The use ol 
figure-ground task in a test of the hypot 

however, requires an assumption that pat} 
and inadequate figur 


logic al concreteness 


differentiation represent similar a 
tivities. In this regard Goldstein 193 
has pointed out that the lack of subordir 


ground 


of ground to figure which occurs in inadequat 
figure-ground differentiation also characteri:z 
pathologic al concreteness. That is, tne pat! 
logically concrete attitude is one in which ea 

i consider 


h 


object in the environment is 


and 


as every other 


unique self-contained and, 


important object, rather 1 


as subordinate exemplars of more gener 


categories. 


Assuming that inadequate 


differentiation and pathological 
are similar in terms of lack of 


one may advance the following experim« 


hypothesis: Pathologically concrete 


phrenics will evidence an avoidance of aff 


tive stimuli in figure-ground different 


when figure and ground are varied in terms of | 
} ] More spe 


afiective and neutral valence 





fically, the writer predicts that (@) w 
affective hic conditions, pathoiogn 
concrete schizophrenics focus on_ grou! 


aspects of the field; (6) under affective grout 


conditions, pathologically concret 


phrenics focus on figure aspects of 





and ( hese patter s of behavior will f 
ee f nathalooical 
Cnaracteristi¢ Ol pathologically 

= eieets th £ te nt 
SCnIZOp renics tnan OT | o contro 0 
ade uateiy conceptua Ing sci p 
normal individual 

METHOD 

Subjects an Ge we€Ta Py (7 

Forty-one male subjects who had nor 
vision were employed hese consist 
three groups? 

2The patient population was draw Lig 





State Hospital. The diz 
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Criteria of Affective and ulral Vords: 


Luria Task 


An estimate of t affective arousal of the words 
used in tn I chi < pik { iS y >» a 1 on tl suria 
| + ‘ . ’ , ‘ ; 
task (word association-! r respons Phe hod 
and rationa ire descri ) 
pioneered W K in this al 
been pr nted by Hull and 


Shakow, and Erickson 





other studic lave SHOW! 
psychotic populations (Eb 








The subject is seated 
fingers of both hands rest on receiving tambours (ru 
ber cups). He is asked to press down on one rubber cup 
with his dominant hand as he verbalizes his first asso 
ciation to the examiner’s stimt ord, leaving his 
other hand resting lightly on the other rubber cup 
Movements in either hand and reaction time were 
recorded or parate lines ol a PI HY Bird kymo raph 

rhe motor response of each subject was analyzed 
by the investigator without kno of either the 
stimulus word that elicited this response or the content 
of the subject’s associatio \ disturbance of either 


reaction time or dominant hand activity was sufficien 





to put that stimulus word in affective category for 
that individual. If neither was considered disturbed, 


the word was categorized as neutral. A more complete 


description of the techni jue of assessing the motor 


responses is given in Luria (1932), and Feffer (1954). 


Reliability of Tests 

The reliability coefficient of the tests used may be 
seen in Table 1. These were determined by the 
half method, using Rulon’s method (Guilford, 1942, 
p. 276) for the Essential Differences and the Witten 
born Concentration tasks. The reliability coefficient 


for the Proverb Interpretation task was determined by 


sput 


the alternate forms method, using rank-order correla- 
tion. Since the subject’s score was determined DY both 
forms, the Spearman-Brown formula was used 


Reliability coefficients for the Essential Differences 


and the Proverb Interpretation tasks are based on the 
scores of the normal controls only. This is due to the 
fact that each schizophrenic group was, by design, 


selected for extreme homogeneity 


— Pols siaf 
Interjudge Reliability 

Seven representative Luria records were selected 
Random sections of 10 consecutive responses which the 
experimenter and a second judge classified as affective 
or neutral were selected from each record. The degree 


of agreement between judges for each block of 10 





consecutive responses was determined by the use of a 
contingency table. The null hypothesis was tested each 
time. Exact probabilities derived from each contingency 
were then combined in order to obtain an over-all 


probability measure. On the basis of such a test of 
significance, the hypothesis that the degree of agree- 
ment could have arisen by ch 


the .001 level. The median agreement was 90‘ 


can be rejected at 


Figure-Ground Tachistoscopic Task 


rhe instructions to the subject were read ora 


A number of words are going to be shown to you 
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central diagonal word, this part of th 


there was 
and grounc 


to take longer periods of time to reac 
readiness to respond than did norma! subjects. A pr! 
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the task. Thers re 118 trials in t is task; the first 





ere pract triais and wer 10t ¢ 
rhe order S 1 was the s for 
ct. Each trial was presented at ‘ 

bal warning 2 s« rior to t pr t 


tacnistosco] vas us for the presentati 


figure-ground stu i. An example of the st 18 


field is given below 








Figure and ground are defined by the “set’’ given i c 
the instructions (Werner, 1949). Thus, it is assu 


that when the examiner stresses that the su ct report 


becomes the figure or the goal towa 








ground. 














activity is directed. It is on this basis that the diag ’ 
is termed figure and the Ir rds } 
Figure and ground Ww were so comi t 
no duplication of consonants in the figur 
1 for any given trial. For example, 
ground word contained the consonants ‘“‘s,”’ “g, 
the experimenter selected a word for the figure | 
which contained none of these letters. Such a procedur 
however, could not be followed tor vowels 
The following are possible responses to the exa! 
given above (ground “sugar,” figure apple 
unger G round tru 
nants “‘r’’ and n 
gr a we - 
. s 
rect response t gure t 
Re 
“avid X ( t re Se t 
ure v I 
pear 
‘missed that VR (no res} se 
apple ( rect re € 
['wo measures were derived from tl res $ 
The first is %Jnc (number of incorrect responses 
vided by the total number of figure-ground pres 
The preparatory time of 2 seconds was bas 
study by Huston, Shakow, and Riggs (195 gu 
which it was found that schizophrenic subjects t 


t 
? 


aratory time of 2 seconds did not appear to penallz 


group more than the other. 
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PABLE 2 nr? tne predictions ul patl re V 

AV ANCE ( S concret¢ ophrer subjects foc } 
round aspects of the situation under af ve 
figure conditions and cus on hgur re 





he findings support e hypothesis t 1 an 
voidance of affective stimuli is evider 
the gul ound differentiation of Lhe 
( \ concret schizophrenics ( I 
nd ground are varied in terms of ve 
nd ie V nce 
Ss considcert i ine | ediction that such ave dant b Vv10 
round ditterentiatior is more characteristic of the performance of 
the Concrete group than either the Con 
> gree t Vn rou ; 
t response to figure. It s ceptlualizing or tne Normal groups 1 Oo 
hy } } . ‘ nai y . . 
is point that all subjec re giver upported by the present findings. As may 
und st i. Depending on the be seen in Table 3, there are no significa 
pouses, aowever,. & given agum differences between the various figure-ground 
ight be atiective-hgure:neutra " , , 
. : conditions in the Normal group. On the other 
ject, and neutral-hgure:afiective ;' , “ene 
er su ct. For this uson. scores art hand, one may see a pattern olf relationships 
i.e., %G, the number of ground in the performance of the Conceptualizing 
n classincation divided the tota group opposile to that present in the Concrete 
S ol that Sl l -_ 1 - » 
= : group. Thus, for this group, there is a larger 
%G under neutral-figure:affective-ground con 
LICE 


ditions than under  neutral-figure:neutral- 





ec m ngure OF ground wet ground conditions, a smaller %G _ under 
culy r neutral for ea < - . ‘ - } P 
sles affective-figure : neutral-ground conditions than 
ition hgure-g Ind sti ili 1S 

eutral-cround. neutral-fieure: Under neutral-figure:neutral-ground cond 
tiv ; grou and tions, and a larger “2G under neutral-figuri 

} Sect the f 7 4: tf 

the firs I ( affective-ground conditions than under affe 

een in Table 2, I sed 


tive-figure : neutral ground conditions 


ned as either larger %)G under In summary, the Concrete group me¢ 


r r7round conditions than under the criteria of avoidance in the three com 
ral-cround tio . 1] OTs . , ' 
ul-ground conditions, smaller “0G parisons. The Conceptualizing group not only 
clive ( ons t i 
tral-gr i} conditior r - a 
rABLE 3 


Witnutn-Group COMPARISON OF “)G 


NN O5 

AN 0? 
Apri Conceptualizing NA>NN 10> .05 

roup, there is a larger “%oG \N<NN 10 


neutral-figure:neutral-ground  ,, NACNN a 
ler G under neutral AN<NN > 25 
: NA AN >. 25 





eutral-ground conditions, and DAes altel le 
ler atlective-ligure:neutral- neutrai-gr vA eut figure -aflective-ground; N? tr 


s than under neutral-figure 








behavior opposi tt to 


ol avoidance and. const 
quently, opposite to that of the ( 
The Normal 


criteria of avoid: 


group. 
nce in any of the compariso 


no! how behavior patterns opposit to those 
predicted on the basis of avoidance. 


In 
} 


whi h Ul 


order to explore further the degree to 


e three groups differ in avoidance of 
I 


affective timuli, the three compariso! in 
volving %G were analyzed for each subject 


} , ; ] } f «} 

Ea ul ect Was given a pilus for eac or tne 
I 

comparisons mn which the difference 


] +} ; 
coniormed to the criterion ol 


affective stimuli and was give! minus for 
eat of the comparisons in which the differ 
ence in %G did not conform to such a criterion. 


1 


For exam] le, if a given subject nad 
"“G in the 


situation th: 


affective-figure : neutral-ground 
the 
he Was asslenet é | 


“G 


in in ure :neutra 


neutral-fig 


ground sit 
if he had a 


uallon, 


maller (or equal) under af 


fective-figure:neutral-ground conditions than 
under  neutral-figure:neutral-ground condi 


tions, he minus 


ssigned 


the 


Was i 
of 


minus scores for each of the three « omparisons 


significance incidence of pl 
was made among the three groups. If one group 
had a 
than another group for any 
this 
particular comparison, the first group showed 
ble 
the 


significantly greater incidence of plu 


given ( yMpar;riso! 


indicating that, for thi 


was taken as 


greater avoidance of affective stimuli. T: 


4 shows the pertinent relationshy In 


three com) isons, the Concrete group showed 


significanuy greater avoidance of affective 


stimuli than the Conceptualizi group. 


BETWEEN-GROUP COMPARISON ON AVOIDANCI 
Avoidance criteria S¢ 


NN > 
AN NN 
AN > NA SC 


Composite 


NA 
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voldance core or ¢ ni ll 
derived by computing | I 
plus/p minus It may 
the Co cTele up d he { 
Conceptu ng group tl Owe on 
iV id n cores | Nort Nu 
between these extrems 
Cont? § 
| orde o determine whether the o 
relation Ips Cé ild be attributed to the « ! N 
tion of variables other tl those ypo 
the follow r ¢ cteristics were \ 
ge, edu onal level, vocabulary | 
of cooperation H indi ited by VW 
scores, ilengt ( hospitauzation, ] 
frequency. As shown in Table 5, ther 
no significant differences amon | 
groups in age, educational level, Witten] 
scores, nd no signi icant d fference bet 
e schizophrenic groups in length of h¢ 
atllon The Concrete group 
lowe! I vocabulary level than either 
Conceptualizing group, or the Nort 
However, no significant difference « . 
between the Conceptualizing group 
Normal group in vocabulary level. 
In controlling for the vo ; 
performance of the Conceptualizing grou 
the invest tol dropped from this group 
eight subjects with the highest vocabular n 
scores. He then c mpared this restricted gro 
to the Concrete group from which the 


lowest vocabulary score was oI 


with the 
rhe 


these two rest 


difference vocabulary level betwe 


ricted groups Was nol vt 


rABLE 4 


StimuL! Group Com! 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


TABLE 5 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PATHOLOGICALLY CONCRETE SCHIZOPHRENIC, THE ADEQUATELY 
CONCEPTUALIZING SCHIZOPHRENIC, AND THE NORMAL CONTROL GROUP 


\ ble 
ford-Binet Wittent Let 
G \ Ed t Vocal y ( entration itali 
, Ye level (Yea (Word Number of Number 
mm plete r months 
VY SD if Uf Sp M SD Vf 
hologically concrete schizo 32.6 | 3.13 | 10.9 | 2.28 | 22.9 | 5.36) 11.9 8.62 36.6 | 10.7 
hrenic (S-C) (V = 9 
\dequately conceptualizing schizo 29.6 | 5.66 | 11.9 | 2.08 | 29.2 | 4.28 | 12.2 8.37 | 22.8 | 39.3 
phrenic (S-A) (V = 16 
rmal Control (N-C) (NV = 16 31.1 | 7.09 | 13.9 | 4.05 | 28.1 | 5.57 | 12.2 | 10.6 
SC/SA 1.40 1.00 3.09" Os 16 
SC/NC 58 1.97 2.18' 07 
SA/NC .64 1.71 61 00 
* At or be i the ev S ance 
A eve I sig € 
However, differences in avoidance scores word frequency does not exist for the relation 
tween the two restricted groups continue ships between background variation in af 
e significant in spite of the smaller number _ fectivity and ground intrusion since all words 
subjects. in the background were of the same frequency 


The experimenter dealt with the problem of occurrence. Thus, the variable of familiarity 
word frequency by using words that o« as defined by the Thorndike-Lorge count can 
the first 6,000 most frequently _ be ruled out as accounting for present findings 


ed Is (Thorndike & Lorge, 1944), It is obvious, however, that individual subject 


words 
r th alle ‘or ; iff ; | 7 ty ith he > - 

er in socially tabu words having a_ differences in familarity with the test words 
frequency of occurrence. However, in are not thereby discounted. 
of employing a narrow range of word 


. : . ) SSION 
requency, it is possible that the relationships Discussio 

ined between affectivity in the figure The results of the present study provide 
rds and the phenomenon of ground in- support for the experimental hypothesis 


rusion may still be accounted for by differ- that an avoidance of affective stimuli is 
es in the frequency of occurrence of those evidenced in the figure-ground differentiation 
rds judged affective and those words ol pathologically concrete schi ophre nics. 
lged neutral. The fact that the judgment It is less clear, however, as to whether the 


uffe tive arousal is based on Luria criteria findings also rovide support for the general 
t 

lividual does not meet : “frequency hypothesis that pathologically con rete think 

sm” because the question may be raised ing 1 


\ 
| 


int 
s in schizophrenia represents an avoidanc¢ 


whether less familiar words might be more reaction to affective stimuli. It will be re 
] i idual 0 associate to, called that the use of the figure-ground per 
on the Luria, and_ ceptual task is based on the assumption that 





i- inadequate figure-ground differentiation and 
is possibility, a test of significance by pathologically concrete thinking can be 

the x* test of ranks (Wilcoxon, 1948 equated. A check on this assumption entails a 
y of irison of the three groups with regard 


n l b tweel fre yuency ol occurrence compari I 
ords usec figure and the judgment to the number of incorrect responses in the 
tive arousal by Luria criteria. No signif figure-ground task (%Jnc). When the three 
tionship, ywever, was found be- groups are compared in over-all performance 
rd frequency and the judgment of by means of the Mann-Whitney U test, no 
by Luria criteri The problem « signifi t differences aré present Ii 











In Idition, the re no sien cal difference 

between grou] n %Ince under any of the 
specific figure-ground conditions. In terms of 
this measure, therefore, there no col m 

tion that pathologically concrete schizo 
phreni how less adequate figure-ground 
differentiation than either adequate y con- 
ceptualizing schizophrenics or normal in 
dividuals. The empirical basis for equating 
inadequate figure-ground differentiation and 
pathologically concrete thinking is thereby 
lacking; accordingly, affect avoidance as 
inferred from the schizophrenic’s _ figure 


ground differentiation cannot be attributed 
to his pathologically concrete thinking. The 
results may therefore be interpreted as being 
consistent with, rather than as directly sup 
portive of, the general hypothesis that patho 
logically concrete thinking in schizophrenia 
represents an avoidant reaction to affective 
stimuli. 

It is possible that a methodological weakness 
such as insufficient sensitivity of a measuring 
instrument can account for the lack of differ- 
ence between groups in adequacy of figure- 
ground differentiation. This consideration 
may be particularly relevant in view of the 
fact that “nontabu” words were employed, 
i.e., those occurring within the 6,000 most 
frequently used words (Thorndike & Lorge, 
1944). Of more theoretical import, however, is 
a reconsideration of the assumption that 
inadequate figure-ground differentiation and 
pathological concreteness represent similar 
activities. It will be recalled that the schizo- 
phrenic subjects were selected on the basis of 
cooperation as well as extreme performance 
on tasks of conceptual ability. Shakow (1946 
in presenting experiments investigating schizo- 
phrenic behavior at different levels of com- 
plexity has concluded that once degree of 
cooperation is controlled, disturbances of 
psychological function are not seen at lower 
levels of complexity such as the pattelar 
tendon reflex, but are only evidenced at more 
complex levels of behavior such as conceptual 
zation. The present lack of group differences 


in adequacy of figure-ground differentiation 


suggests the possibility that the figure-ground 
tasks differ from the conceptual tasks in 


terms of degree of complexity, and tl lack 


of subordination as such is an _ insufficient 
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because of its immanent int 


deficit would be present whet 


differentiation, on 
interpreted as involving a qualitatively d 
ent type of behavior, viz., a series of sequé 


focusing activities 


vitch, 1960; Piaget, 1950). This type of 
differentially influ 
by the locus of affective and neutral stin 
In view of these considerations, 
of inadequate figure-ground different 
and pathologically concrete thought may 
also been incorrect in terms of at i 
fit conceptual thought within an ¢ 
ance paradigm operationally 
behavior at a less complex level of organ 


Concrete group should also be consid 
ceptualizing group. 


the two groups in 


stimuli was not, as antici 
appeared “drawn” 


. Although unexpected, 

















CONCEPTUALIZATION 


| may not be an isolated finding. The pattern 
tial sensitivity to anxiety provoking 
muli termed vigilance and defense (Chodor- 
f, 1954: Lazarus, Eriksen, & Fonda, 1951 
enomenally, at least, is similar to the 
ite affective orientations. Also 
he present results may be studies 
rather different area of investigation: 
siolog including autonomic nervous 
ystem) responsiveness in schizophrenia (King, 
58 Imo & Shagass, 1949; Meadow, 
Piag ree t, Funkenstein, & Soloman, 1953 
ers liams, 1953). From these studies, it seems 
, reasonable to infer that conceptually adequate 
reactive’ schizophrenics are physiologically 
' re responsive than both conceptually 





“process” schizophrenics and _nor- 


he pattern of physiologic responsive- 


s in rel on to level of conceptual ability 
cep resembles in certain respects the directional 
ok sitivity to affective material found in the 
Fe "pres study, vi the adequately con 
cep \ ng schizophrenic’s heightened posi 
. sensitivity, the conceptually impaired 
> d renic’s heightened negative sensitivity, 
1U the normal individual’s position between 
{ se extremes. Further studies could well be 
re rected toward the nature of the relationship 
0 ween adequacy of conceptual ability, level 
luet I physiologic responsiveness and _ affect 
stimu mentation, not only in schizophrenia but 
quating , as the vigilance and defense studies 
ntiation | Suggest, in normal and neurotic groups as 
iv have | Well. An important possibility is that lowered 
sting ysiologic responsiveness in the conceptually 
+ ay mpaired process schizophrenic represents 
simple response deficiency, but an active, 
‘izat going, avoidant reaction as part of his 

generalized withdrawal from interpersona 
Lf a 
— 
etw SUMMARY 
run e pres study is directed towar 
“> the hypothesis that pathologically 
ret king in schizophrenia represents 
8 vol reaction to affective stimuli 
his end, a figure-ground situation was 
rn n which figure and ground were 
W regard to affective valence. A 
1 intrusion measure, representing the 
sence of background content in the response 
gr cure is devised The figure-ground 


IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


scl and normal 


of 


who were i 


differentiation uzophreni 


individuals depends ntly evaluated 
as to conceptual level, 

“ ips 
1e locus of affective stimuli 


Phe 


was analyzed with 


regard to relations! between ground in- 


trusions and tl 


(whether in predic 


figure or in ground 


¢ 





tions were that (a) under affective figure 
conditions pathologic lly concrete schizo- 


phrenics would fox us on ground aspects of 


the situation; (b ground con 


ms pathologically concrete schizophrenics 


under affective 


Uitl 


would focus on the figure; and (c) these pat 
tern 


s of behavior would be more characteristic 
of pathologically concrete schizophrenics than 


of either adequately conceptualizing schizo 


phrenics or normal controls. The results are 


interpreted as supporting these predictions 


and as being consistent with the main hy 
pothesis. 
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BASIC 


DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE 


IN THE SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


ve OF CHRONIC SCHIZOPHRENICS 


JOHN E. OVERALI 


Veleran Admini tralion H 


’ ;' 
ge and Veterans Administrati 
( 
, ' 
fE present nalysis W und I 
hr 
rt cr . , . P <a P 
an eftiort t gain insight into the nature 
40. N or the ~ scni ophreni proces by 
nining the functional covariation of 
me ymptoms as the psychiatric condition of the 
Saas 
changes. Symptoms that depend upon 





psychiatric should change 


pre ILCSS 


her s the condition of th patient l 
> wes or worsens. If schizophrenia is sucl i 
vane ry psychiatric process, one should bk 
aia o define it in terms of a set of symptoms 
cl r¢ together Ss he schi ophreni 
rocess develops. Symptoms that are relat: 
he schizophrenic process should chang: 
lependently of symptoms that depend 
rimarily upon other psychopathologic proc- 
Othe investigators have attempted to 
terize differen: between psychiatric 
s by examining differences in symptom 
terns at one point in time. Eysenck (1956 


is been concerned with basic dimensions of 
} } 


ifferent diagnostic 


— etween d groups 

f patients. Using the multiple discriminan 
yn ipproach, he concluded that “psychot 

, repre sents one type of unidime ns onal 


n from normal and that ‘ 


r ts another distinctly I 
The symptoms that are usefu 
scriminating neurotics from normals thu 
b the same as those whi h are 
IseTu i] discriminating psychotics irom 


Lor (1953) used methods of factor analys 


ntify basic dimensions of differ 
g livid nental patients. He found 
es In symptor.atology to be multi 

, 11 si w} lep 

I uired f compre 

I on of differ ( ong 
nhospita ed p cn I ould ber l 
N De é i Ka é 


DONALD R. GORHAM 


|. Perry Point, Maryland 


AnD JOHN R. SHAWVER 


n Hospital, Waco, Texas 
: — . 
that the findings of Lorr and Eysenck need 


because different 
types of questions were being asked 


not be considered in conflict 


° Ey sence k’s 


approach was concerned with differences be- 


tween diagnostic groups of individuals, 


whereas Lorr was concerned I 


with difference 
ny of whom belonged 


mong individuals, ma 
to the same diagnosti group 

In contrast to proble ms dealt with by other 
investigators, as illustrated by the studies 
a distinctly different issue is 
article. What are the bask 
omsis : sal 1st 7 . 4 , . 
individual difference in change 


mel tl yned, 
considered in this 
dimensions of 
in psychiatric 


symptoms for patients having 
vhat homogeneous psychiatric classi- 


a omewnat psycni ] 
hcationr 

The methods of factor analysis were ap- 
plied to the matrix of intercorrelations de- 
ived from change scores on 42 items? of the 


Multi- 
Rating Psychiatric 
MSRPP) developed by Lorr (1953).* 
data came a study by Shawver, 
Leskin, Kabnick (1959 


in w! h three matched group , Cat h composed 


psychiatric interview 


I 


portion ol the 
' , ’ 

dimensional ocale 
Patients 


Phe 


( ;orham, 


for 


from 
Good. and 
of 40 chron 
bee! 


period of 


schizophrenic patients who had 


maintained on chlorpromazine for a 


} 


6 months or longer, 


tinued on chlorpromazine, b) shifted to main- 


enance on re serpine, or (c) shifted to pl icebo. 


In the pr reported 
n the previously reported 


analysis of these 


da , Interest Wa centered on the evaluation 
of differences between the three maintenance 
treatment regimens with the “total morbidity” 
he psychiatric interview portion of the MSRPP 
ains 40 mbered S| s ) na ul 
‘ s. 22a and 27a 
In a ym to the 42 it S t | : 
five ul rat i ishe ward 
he) \ ty | , de & Kal 1959 
¢ in t ( illo matri i i 
il i @ a S resent a < 
dillerent ita, ar ince they t d 
to correla ur vith the rotated { tl 
uré ered further in thi rt 
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score from the MSRPP used as the major 
dependent variable. The treatment changes 
resulted in significant deterioration in the 
psychiatric condition of patients 
withdrawn. 


from whom 
chlorpromazine Thus _ the 
data were thought to be especially suitable 
which under- 


Was 
for the present analysis, was 
taken to provide insight into the nature of 
the 
dimen- 


changes in psychiatric pathology. Since 
interest in understanding 


sions of individual difference in psychiatric 


was basi 
change, differences between drug groups were 


partialed out in order to remove this ex- 


traneous source of variance before the present 
analysis was undertaken. 


TABLE 1 
LOADINGS OF 42 ITEMS FROM PSYCHIATRIC 
INTERVIEW PoRTION OF MSRPP on 
E1cHt CENTROID FACTORS 

Ic IIc ITI IV« V Vi VII VII 

1 55 33 30 06 06 13 22 16 
2 16 10 $1 07 02 09 O8 13 
3 $7 11 5 17 12 06 13 13 
4 39 5 22 06 15 18 13 09 
5 50 24 15 11 19 09 13 12 
6 31 2 20 2 22; .13) .12 35 
7. 27 18 36 42 03 13 05 14 
S 43 11 26 45 07 19 12 21 
9 40 07 04 12 13 14 27 11 
10 56 $5;—.15 14 28 21 15 O08 
11 70 33 20'— .04 09 14 18 09 
12 50 25 20 24 17 05 26 14 
13 44 38 21 11 10 03 04, .06 
14 32 33 OS 35 14 23 05 06 
15 35 28} .22) .35 20 16 14 06 
16 .53)— .12 24 28 O8 19 13 15 
7 58 22 19 19 12 17 17 18 
18 66 07 09 11 09 10 10 — .34 
19 30 — .36 23 39 30 29 2? 17 
20 38 17 28 15,— .08 14 16 24 
2 35 50 27 38 28 28 31 15 
22 41 04 O8 09 34 10 25 09 
22a 51 19 36 03 O05 03 O05 21 
23 26 O08 22 05 04 15; .29 46 
24. 38 03 15 05 17 17 13 9 
25. 18 4-4 38 12 17 03 14 07 
26 20 07 3 10 OS 14 15 09 
27 22 36 14 27 20 35 O8 24 
27a 36 02 03 07 15 23 20 05 
28. 38 10 07 05 18 13 14 09 
29. 22 10 18 16 20 11 15 16 
30 37; «31 17 18 11 09 21 O4 
31. 26 a 34 30 17 O05 20 02 
32. $2 33 25 23 23 32 13 16 
33 SO 50 29 27 25' .08 12 06 
34 O8 11 31 11 10 12 28 1 
35 21 5 18 2] 21 11 27 05 
36 18 390 29 34 09 13 24 13 
37. 54 48 10 03 — .26 11 24 10 
38 54 .10 06 03 13 06 20 15 
39 58 07 16 09 06 17 07; .13 
40 53) — .40 10, .17 04 06 03 06 
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TABLE 2 
LOADINGS OF 42 ITEMS FI 
INTERVIEW PORTION OF 





Stix RoTatTep OrtTH 
FACT 

I IT Ill 
1 73 10 Os 
2 37 OS 13 
3 52 15 11 
} 67 0 .03 
5 10 40 .12 
6 07 18 43 
7 02 02 04 
8 15 13 12 
9 18 07 18 
10 09 77 Oo 
11 73 18 12 
12 05 45 03 
13 03 58 12 
14 03 10 50 
15 47 05 32 
16 .10 47 10 
17 13 16 12 
18 35 8 08 
19 05 02 80 
20 16 25 02 
?1 02 O8 87 
22 20 27 15 
55 05 2? 
5 15 23 
18 17 07 
21 03 27 
Le ~O8 OS 
27 5 37 .d4 
27a 27 13 .07 
28 30 15 mp 
29 32 30 12 
30 15 3? 28 
31 02 00 20 
32 67 02 12 
33 07 82 01 
34 11 12 02 
35 01 12 19 
36 07 O8 22 
37 07 73 28 
38 33 33 25 
39 $7 37 07 
40 15 52 22 


METHOD 


u P 


MSRP 
IGONAT 


Each of the 120 patients in the stud 


team of two raters prior to e st 


aiter 3 and 6 months in the study 


period, the two independent ratings 
yield measures with high reliability. Cl 
computed for each patient on each « 
scale items by subtracting the 6 month r 
initial rating. The change scores c 
after first being corrected to the separ 
means The correction procedure wa 
that the change factors obtained in 
analysis could be considered as repres 
dimensions of change in schizophrenic s 
and not primary dimensions « 
treatment regimens. The centr é 
analysis was employed on the matrix of 
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N= 7 
x 6 - 
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DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE 


TABLE 3 
LUSTERS CORRESPONDING 
D ORTHOGONAI 


TO Six 
FACTORS 


SYMPTOM 
ROTATI 





1. Irrelevance of responses to questions 
2 Inconsistency of tt 
3, Disorientation for time 


4, Elements oi 


.oughts and feelings. 


} 


speech illogically and inconsistently 


connect 
5. Disorientation for person. 
6. Speaks, mutters, mumbles to self. 





Disorientation for place. 
A Perp C xity 
1. Tension 


Suspicion of influence. 


3, Hostility, resentment, bitterness 
4. Unrealistic fears 
5. Anxiety over impulses to commit criminal or 


hostile act. 
Apprehension 
Suspicion of pe 





rsecution. 


5. 3 ol reference. 


SUS} 





1cion 
sulit-conversion 

1. Feelings of sinfulness and guilt. 

2. Degree to which physical complaints not based 


upon organic factors. 
3. Use of physical symptoms as defense mechanism. 
+ 1 over health 
x€0 rdation 





1otor reactions. 


2. Reduced amount of speech. 
3. Reduced ouaness ol speech. 
iB BS uesenell 
+. Biocked speech 


restrained, inhibited. 
motional responsiveness 


Controlled 

Reduced 

Jepression 
Feelings of inadequacy. 

2. Depression. 

3. Suicidal impulses. 

\nxiety and tension 

Tensiot 

Hostility, resentment, bitterness. 

Anxiety over impulses to commit criminal or 
hostile act 

4. Apprehension 


woe 


etween the change scores,‘ and rotation to an approxi- 
mate orthogonal simple structure was accomplished by 


ic methods 





RESULTS 


The factor analysis resulted in a total of 
initia centroid factors. The 
adings of the 42 MSRPP variables on the 8 

f presented in Table 1, 
ors 9 through 11 having only minimal 


unrotated 


Strono ; 


fohngest factors are 


It was decided arbitrarily that variables 


of 
1e inte rpre tation of rotated factors. 


with factor loadings 40 or greater would 
be used in tl 


‘Computations 1 ‘re contr: i f ‘ he c 
putauons were contracted for at the com- 


mercial rate from the Corporation for Economic and 


Inductri > % 1 yo ss 
‘ndustrial Research (CEIR). Arlington, Virginia. 
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result in 
re alized; 


high criterion might 
of weak 


however, because the correlation matrix was 


That this 
elimination 


factors was 
estimated on only 117 degrees of freedom, 
it was considered desirable to restrict inte rpre- 
tation to only the major sources of common 
variance. Following rotation to an approxi- 
mate orthogonal simple structure, six factors 
were found to have more than two loadings 
The 


42 rating-scale items on the six rotated 


exceeding .40 in magnitude. loadings of 
the 
factors are pre sented in Table 2. 

Table 3 identifies the content of the rating- 
scale items which were found to have loadings 
of .40 or higher on each of the rotated 
orthogonal factors. The central concept which 
appears to represent the nature of the common 
variance in 
the heading for each 
mentally, of course, 


Six 


each set of items is included as 
group of items. Funda- 
these symptom change 
concepts are defined in terms of the measures 


which correlate highly with them. 


DISCUSSION 


The first basic in the 
psychiatric symptomatology of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients appears to involve mental 
disorganization. Each symptom which changes 
with a change in this primary schizophrenic 


factor is pathognomonic of psychosis. None 


dimension of change 


of the symptoms with high loadings on this 
factor have high loadings on any other factor 
obtained in this analysis. No other obtained 
factor contains symptoms which are pathog- 
nomonic of psychosis. Thus it is suggested 
that the mental disorganization factor repre- 
in the 
chronic schizophrenic patients of this study. 
Factor I is independent of the mental pro- 
cesses repres¢ nted by the other five factors, 
that the pro- 


sents the primary psychotic process 


primary psychotic 


suggesting 


cess can change without a corresponding 
change in the other unrelated processes. 
It will be noted that a number of true 


psychotic symptoms, notably those concerned 


with hallucinatory behavior and motor dis- 
turbances, fail to have high loadings on any 
of obtained If 


symptoms were present in the patients, 
ym] 


these 
and 


the change factors. 
if they had changed to any noticeable degree, 
then the items dealing with them would be 
expec ted to load on one of the obtained factors 


or to result in one or more additional factors. 
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There are several plausible explanations for 
the obtained results. The symptoms in ques- 
tion may have had minimal existence in the 
chronic patients; hence little change could be 
noted. Or these 


symptoms more 


] 
I 


may be 


stable and le ubject to drug change than 


are the other psychotic symptoms. One ex- 
planation may be more reasonable for halluci- 
nations and the other for mannerisms and 
posturing behavior. 

In any event, only one psychoticism factor 
was obtained for the chronic patients involved 
in this study, and it must remain for future 


studies to determine whether other inde- 


pe ndent p ychoticism factors exist for other 
patient populations. The finding of a unitary 
psychoticism factor appears to agree with 

k (1956 


that there is a fundamental unitary 


conclusions advanced, by 
y process 
associated with the condition of being psy- 
choti 


The second basic dimension of change in 


the psychiatric ymptomatology ol 
related 
to distortion of thought accompanied by anx- 
Although a delusional 


system may be involved, the process is one of 


schi ophreni patients appears to be 


iety and _ tension. 
organized thought 


Since the 


is independent of the dis- 


distortion of th 


process 


rather than its disorganization. 
distortion factor 
organization factor, the results suggest that 
distortion of reality may occur at any level 
moreover, since 


cores are being considered, change in 


of mental organization; 
change 
degree of di tortion need not be accompanied 
by change in degree of organization. Inde 
pendent processes art apparently involved. 
The distortion factor is also independent of 
the other change factors re sulting from the 
analysis. 

The third basi 


psychiatric symptomatology in chronic 


dimension of change in 
schizo- 
phrenic patients appears to involve a guilt- 
conversion process. The factor is concerned 
which 


accompanied by 


with functional somatic complaints 


whi h are 


feelings of sinfulness and guilt. It is of some 


accomp ny or 


theoretical interest to note that changes in 


functional somatic symptoms correlate with 


] rivilt 


hess and $ 


, 
! fut, 


changes in feelings of sinfu 
especially since these are the only psychologi- 
cal variables which correlate highly with the 


appearance and disappearance of 
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change 


Ip , ry p 
is involved. This factor appears to iny 
neurotic process which is present in \ 
schizophreni patients but which re 
to the primary psychotic proces 

The fourth independent dimensio1 ( 
in the symptomatology of chro c 
phrenic patients is rel ted toa renel I 
tion process. Patients who are low 
factor become ower! 1 movements, 
less, speak with reduced volume, 
reduced emotional responsiveness. 
that these several symptoms change tos 
suggests that they are depender 
common underlying process which is p 
related to vital ene rgy level. fa 
been found to be especially sensitive te 
effects, with some ataractic drugs giv 
high doses producing a marked incr 


general 
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fication 


on of the omatl processt coexist 


ed by a_ may be one of “depressive reaction.”’ Without 


independent the point being labored further, one can recog 
observable nize how other neurotic and psychotic re 
com p ] 1O! ypoes ¢ b ( ynceiver oO Te irom 
ionil related variou combinations ol tl nd cent 
It I processes. The most interesting thing tl 
dimens I sucl comprehe! lve et or pro ( can 
sent analy be identified from change in the sympton 
types’ of tology of chronic schizophrenic pati mn 
ure ol the tl I he Sevel | proce d 1! ec} I ent 


yn systen ud\ 
repre cI | e Tac tne sever proce pe I 
evident i to be independent over 6-m« observa 
he core of 1 period dot not establi hei nae 
type of pendence in the long-term. Risking pure cor 
h iborating tl 





ses 
proce of tl observed neurotic pro Ch 
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“conceptual dis- 


Lorr. In 


corresponds closely to the 
organization” factor identified by 
the present analy sis, all three of the “‘orienta- 
tion” items loaded single 
factor, whereas only 
was included in the corresponding MSRPP 
factor. The MSRPP factor also includes “false 


beliefs,” which would seem more appropriate 


heavily on this 


“orientation for time” 


in a “distortion” than in a “disorganization” 
factor. 

The _ distortion 
present analysis incl 
under Lorr’s (1953) “paranoid 
factor. In this case, the MSRPP factor de- 


rived from between-patient variance appears 


factor obtained in the 
udes the scales subsumed 


. a 
projec tion 


to be a conceptually purer factor than the 
distortion factor 
Apparently, 
appear in individuals with any characteristic 
(lack of between-patient 


int rease 


derived from the 
paranoid projection can 


change 
scores, 
level of anxiety 
covariance), but an in distortion 


results in an increase in the characteristic 
anxiety level 


The guilt-conversion factor in the present 


which is present. 


ippears to correspond directly to 
1953 factor, 
with 


analysis 
“hysteric conversion”’ 
“tentative,” 
item does not 


Lorr’s 
which he has marked as 
the exception that the guilt 
appear in the MSRPP factor. 
retardation 


The general factor from the 
present study includes items from “retarded 
depression,” “activity,” “melancholy agita- 
“conceptual disorganization” fac- 
tors of the MSRPP. 


overlap among the first three of these MSRPP 


tion,”’ and 
There is considerable 
factors with several items appearing on 
more than one of them. It appears reasonable 
that a single concept should be involved in 
all three. Similarly, the mood factor in the 
present 
another common source of variance included 


“a tivity le vel,” 


analysis appears to correspond to 


in the “retarded depression,” 
and “melancholy agitation” 
MSRPP. 


of change scores in these areas provides more 


factors from the 
It is concluded here that analysis 


meaningful and unitary constructs than were 
produced by analysis of status scores. 
No pure 


the prev ious 


anxiety factor was obtained in 


analysis based upon status 


scores. The ‘melancholy agitation” factor 


Lorr (1953 


items, but the present 


obtained by contains anxiety 


and tension results 


lead to the suggestion that anxiety and tension 
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represent a useful independent construct of 
individual difference in psychiatric patie ts. 


The symptom clusters identified in the 


present analysis are homogeneous and readily 
interpretable in terms of unitary underlying 


constructs. The method of examining psycl 
atric processes through analysis of change 
scores is recommended. It is recognized tl it 
this work represents only the initial step in 
the establishing of a reliable and compre- 
hensive description of basic psychiatric 
processes which could result from analysis of 
the covariation of symptom change. The 
utility of objective psychiatric rating SCales, 
such as the one developed by Lorr (1953). 
is strongly supported by the results 
SUMMARY 

Data from a previously reported chemo- 
therapy study involving 120 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients were reanalyzed for the 
purpose of identifying primary dimensions of 
change in psychiatric symptomatology. Six 
independent processes were identified through 
a centroid factor analysis and orthogona 
rotation. The processes are identified with 
ration, distortion of thought 


retardation, de- 


mental disorgani 
guilt-conversion, 
pression in mood, and anxiety. The 
independent of one 


processes, 
severa 
processes are another 
over a reasonably short pe riod of time 
chronic patients. Only 
disorganization process involves unquestion- 


schizophrenic 
ably psychotic symptomatology; it appears 
to be identified with the primary schizophrenic 
process. Various subtypes of schizophre 
patients can be described in terms of this 
psychoti process being superimpose 1 upon ; 
personality marked by emphasis of one 0 


other inde pe ndent 
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frequently faced with the 
that a future 


important 


EOPLE art 


possibili Vy event that 


would have consequences 
for them may actually occur. Usually, in 
such a situation, it is possible to take some 
tion in preparation for the possible future 
vent so that, if it should occur, its impact 
n the person would be more favorable than 
been Such 


the case. l 
however, 


would otherwise have 


action, may involve 
nsiderable inconvenience and, if the possible 
ture event should not occur, the preparatory 
tion will have been useless. 

the more a person in 
tuation believes that the 
vent will really occur, the more willing he 


such a 
possible future 


Obviously, 


should be to take action in preparation for it. 


his statement is almost self-evident and, of 
uurse, is mot our concern here. The problem 


we wish to deal with is, indeed, the reverses 


f this. That is, if a has somehow 
1 induced to take preparatory action of a 
effortful kind, will 
him to 
+ ¢ Th . 2s , li ] ¢ 
hat the future event is even more likely to 


person 





itself, lead believe 


(Festinger, 1957 


The the 


€ ory of dissonance 
uld lead one to give an affirmative answer 


this question. Consider the cognitions of a 


erson who has expended considerable effort 


paring for some possible future event 


nd who also knows many things that indicate 





him that the event will not actually occur. 
[hese two sets of cognitions are dissonant 
th one another. Considering only those 
s the person knows which indicate that 
he event will not occur, it would follow 


ld . 4 
wouid 10 
He nce, 


hat he did expe nd effort in 


pe rson 
effort in preparation for it. 
information 
paration is dissonant with information 
» event will not occur. 


Given this dissonance, then, let us examine 


may be reduced. There are three 
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National Science Foundation Grant G-11255 to the 


nd author 


ACTION AND BELIEF IN THE PROBABLE OCCUR- 
RENCE OF FUTURE 


EVENTS! 
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major ways in which such dissonance can be 
reduced: 

i. The person may 
persuade himself that the 


able to 
preparation was 


some he yw be 


really effortless and not at all inconvenient. 
2. The may for himself some 
other objectives, in addition to the possible 
future which “justify” the actions 
he has taken. 
. . : ’ . if ‘ 
3. The person may persuade himself that 


person find 


event, 


the possible future event is, indeed, very 
likely to occur, 
To the extent that this last means of re- 


ducing dissonance is employed by people, 
we emerge with the prediction that, after a 
person engages in effortful preparation for a 
future event, he should believe the event is 
even more likely to occur than he had pre- 
viously believed. The present experiment 
was designed to test this under 
controlled laboratory conditions 


derivation 


METHOD 


The basic design of the experiment was simple. All 
subjects were given a standard set of instructions con 
cerning the exact probability of occurrence of a future 
event (that they might have to take an examination). 
One group of subjects, selected at random, was then 
induced to engage in effortful preparation while another 
effortless 


induced to engage in relatively 


The major dependent variable in which 


group was 
preparation 
we were interested was how likely the subject thought 
occur (that she 


The 


the event would actually 
take the 


it was that 
herself would 
} | 


details of the procedure follow 


have to examination). 


Subjects and Volunteering Procedure 


The subjects were 60 female high school students, 


ranging from 14 to 18 years of age, who had volunteered 
to participate in an experiment on “Techniques of 
Studying.” 

volunteers the experimenter said 

the techniques of 


In asking for 

We are doing 
studying; specifically, we are looking into the guessing 
students 


research on 


process that seems to be involved when 
study for tests 

Now, here is what we are asking you to do. We 
are requesting that everyone volunteer for two hours 
The experiment takes one hour for 50% of the sub- 
jects and two hours for the other 50%. I can’t tell 
you now in which group, the one hour or the two hour 


group, you will be placed, for this is part of the 
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yw effort” condition, had to be discarded becaus he mean rating on this scale for subjects in 
they had heard what the experiment was all about the high effort condition was +1.1; for those 
Such s cts, of course, r beforehand that t : ’ : 24s : . 
- coe tie alien er subjects were 22 the low effort condition the mean rating 
ded (one from each conditi because of mis- Was only +.2. The difference is significant 
derstanding of instructions and direction Valid at the .01 level (¢ 2.70). Another way of 
ed for 51 subjects, 26in the high preparatory —_]ooking at these data is in terms of the number 
‘ , and 25 in the pan —_ of subje ts who checked the plus side of the 
_— scale, indicating that they thought they would 
RESULTS probably have to take the test. In the high 
Effect nes | the Mani pul ution effort condition 24 of the 26 subjects 92% 
In order to determine whether or not we checked the plus side of the scale while in the 
had effectively created a high preparatory low effort condition only 15 out of 25 (60% 
effort and a low preparatory effort condition, checked this side of the scale. In other words, 
we asked all subjects the following ques ion: as a group, the subjects in the low effort 
Do vou think that the work vou had to do condition reflect fairly well what they have 
pre paration was... ; been told, namely, that 50% of them would 
why have to take the test. The low effort condition 
blir :, oe subjects divided themselves 60% to 40%, 
at eas) difficult difficult which is not very different from an “expected” 


50%. In the high effort condition, however, 


The mean rating for subjects in the high there is clearly a stronger belief that they 
preparatory effort condition was +.7. The would have to take the test. Since subjects 
omparable figure for those in the low prepara were allocated to experimental conditions at 
torv effort condition was —.9. The difference random, it seems clear that this stronger 
between the two conditions is significant § belief in having to take the test is a conse- 


bevond the .05 level. In other words, our quence of the amount of effort expended in 
experimental manipulation was successful. preparation. We may confidently conclude 
[hose in the high effort condition felt they that the data support the hypothesis 

had worked harder in preparation for the 

test than did those in the low effort condition. Other Measures 


Expectation of Taking the Test In the post-experimental questionnaire, 
three other questions were asked in an at- 
tempt to obtain control data. That is, these 
questions were asked in order to show that 


Let us recall the hypothesis this experiment 


was designed to test. We would expect, from 
nsidering th 1eory of dissonance, that, if a _ ° ‘ 
were, : a : ar eres nore the difference we observed in how likely 
person 1s induced to engage in etiortiu. ac- . : 
aan subjects thought it was that they would have 
to take the test was a specific difference 


related to dissonance reduction. Let us explain 


tivity in pre paration for a pe ssible future 
event, the person will subsequently believe 
that +} nt 3 iF Ixr + , r +) 
hat the event is more likely to occur. If this . a . 
. oseancn : a bit more what we mean by this. The notion 
behind the study was that there is dissonance 


subjects in the high preparatory effort con , , 
ee, ets BI i aa between knowing one has expended consider- 
dition to believe that they would actually : : 
? ' ’ able effort in preparation for a test and 
have to take the test more than would sub- 
nowlng tl 


hypothesis is correct, we would expect the 


at the test is not very likely to 
take place. Persuading oneself that the test is 


ts in the low preparatory effort condition. 


To obtain t] data necessary to test this . , . 1 
Se — 5 _ ‘ indeed, likely to take place obviou ly reduces 


hypothesis. w ked tl} subiects the follow ay : : : . 
YI he , we asked the ubje e to this dissonance. But we would clearly be 

esTion . ““~ . 
a be a more confident that the obt ined difference 
Do you be e that you are o of t ; v 2. : 
: was due to dissonance reduction if we could 

LOD t } VE bee Sele ted to ke the . . 

show that on other measures, which were 


related to the situation but served no dis- 
sonance reducing function, there were no 


diffe rences between the two groups. 


The three questions we used were chosen 
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to be closely related to the testing situation 
which the subjects presumably faced. On 
none of the questions was any difference 
between the 
apparent. One question concerned how im- 
portant they thought IQ measures 
another concerned the pe rceived diffi ulty 
of the possible test, and the third asked them 
how anxious they were about possibly having 
to take the test. The means for the two experi 
mental groups are very ¢ lose toge ther on each 


two expe rimental conditions 


were, 


question. On importance of IQ tests the means 
are +1.38 and +1.40; on perceived difficulty 
the means are +1.08 and +.96; and for 
anxiety about the test the means are —.23 
and —.40. All the differences are clearly 
negligible. We may then conclude that the 
difference in belief that they would have to 
take the test is not a general difference be- 


tween the conditions but is specific to dis- 
sonance reduction. 
An Incidental Finding 

A recent study by Schachter (1959) re- 


ports a relationship between birth order and 
experienced anxiety when subjects are faced 
with a_ threatening Specifically, 
Schachter found that when subjects were 
told they were to receive a strong electric 
shock, those who were first born or who were 
only children experienced more anxiety than 


situation. 


did those who were later born. 

Although this whole issue is not of direct 
relevance to the present experiment, we took 
the opportunity to verify Schachter’s (1959) 
finding in a slightly different context. While 
Schachter used electric shock to produce an 
anxiety arousing situation, his finding should 
hold more generally if it is indeed valid. 
The situation in our experiment may also be 
seen as a threatening and anxiety arousing 
situation. After all, the possibility of taking a 
test does arouse anxiety for many students. 
It is, of course, easy to ask subjects whether 
they are only children, first born or later born, 
and so we collected these data. 


If Schachter’s (1959) finding is valid we 
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would expect birth order to be related to the 


responses the subjects gave on the question 
that asked them how anxious they were 
about the prospect of having to take the 
examination. The subjects answered _ the 
question on a scale from —3 “‘feel very com- 
fortable about it,” to +3 “feel very uncom- 
fortable about it.” Throwing both experi- 
mental conditions together (there were no 
differences at all between the two experi- 
mental conditions), we find that the 32 sub- Ey 
jects who were first born or only children 
show a mean of —.03, just about neutral KI 
on the scale. There were 18 later bon subjects IY 
and these give a mean of —.98, considerably . 
in the direction of saying they feel comfortable yp 
about it. This difference is significant between 
the .05 and .10 levels (¢ = 1.7). In other words, = 
later born subjects do tend to have less ex- 
perienced anxiety than first born or only 
children. Although the difference is not strongly 
significant, it provides clear support for Schach- 
ter’s findings. It may also be pointed out that 
birth order was found to relate to anxiety only ~~ 
and to nothing else that we measured ii 
this experiment. 
SUMMARY 

An experiment was conducted to test the 
following hypothesis derived from Festinger’s 
(1957) theory of cognitive dissonance: If 
people exert a great deal of effort (memorizing 
a list of symbolic definitions) in preparation 6 
for a possible future event (an intelligence p 
test), they should believe more strongly 
in the likelihood of occurrence of the event 
(that they would have to take the test) than ; 
people who do not have to engage in effortful < 
preparatory activity. The results of the ex- 
periment provide strong support for the 7 
hypothesis. 
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} hie 


HE inadequacies of conventional psy 
chiatric diagnosis have frequently been 
1949; Cattell, 1957; 


noted Ash, 
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Fysenck, 1952; Foulds, 1955; Harrower, 
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to this rather 
inged fro m 
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Sheldon, 1948 The 
imposing body of criticism have r 
present cl 

further refinement 
Wittson, Hunt, & Herman, 1955; 
through steps towards major 
revisions (Cattell, 1957 Eysenck, 1952: 
1955; Phillips & Rabinovitch, 
1953; Wittmar & Sheldor 
ishment of all 


responses 
position that the assificatory 
stem is in need of 
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1955 


abo 


a plea for the 


ibeling” (Menninger, 1955; Noyes, 1953 
Rogers, 1951). As other investigators have 
ted (Caveny et al., 1955; Jellinek, 1939 
this last position suggests that the classifica- 


valueless. This reaction 


against classification has gained 
, 


es. The 


tory enterprise is 
ynsiderable 


larity in clinical cir alacrity 


which many clinicians have accepted 


is view seems to represent more than a 


lisillusionment with the specific current form 


vf psychiatric diagnosis These negative 
tudes appear to reflect a belief that diag 
stic classification is inherently antithetical 
such clinically favored concept as “‘ y 
4 . idi ri pl ( eu Thus, qué on 
raised as to whether any diagnostic schema 
be of value. Let us initially direct out 
ry { to tI qu OI 
)y ed 
4 5 ca } 
, +} ’ S t 
i YTOWL! ( clinic ol en ( 
4 S ( evol lO! S col ci ed W 
S l 1 por De i 
Res Worcs State H i 
S unt (M-&9%¢ fro1 N i 
M H | e( I 
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W orcester State Hos 


7. Tree 7 
nd Clare U niversiy 


period of critical reappraisal within the 
beh ie! generally (1 h. 1950: 
»€ 1avioral sciences generally (peacn, “ . 


1957: Guthrie, 


- MacKinnon, 


1949: Cronbach, 
rlow, 1953; Koch, 1951 


Browe i. 
1950: Ha 


1953; Marquis, 1948; Rapaport, 1947; Roby, 
1959: Scott, 1953; Tolman, 1953: Tyler, 
1959). This parallel development is more than 


coincidental. The reaction against “lab 


can be 
this self-evaluation, 1. 
her 


chology’s conceptual schemata are artificial 


extreme outgrowth of } 


that psy 


vik wed as an 
critical 


their construction, sterile in terms of their 
and lead onl 


about 
irrelevant 


prac tical predic tions, 


and greater 


y to greater 
matters which 
It i little 
( ynceptuali 
that 


prec ision 


are more and more 
wonder that in this 
itself 


(1948 


itmosphere, 
zation has become 


Maslow’s 
dangers of 


suspect nor 
of trie 
naming has 


blanke 


exposition pos ible 


labeling or been ex 
1954) as 


categorizing process. 


tended (Rotter, t indictment 
of the 

The error in this extension is the failure to 
that been criticized is not 
the conceptual process but only certain of its\ 


Ss. Che cri 


what has 


reauZze 


ticisms mentioned above 


produc 


have not been favor of the abolishment of 
conceptualization, but have rather been 
directed at the prematurity and rarifications 


of many of our conceptual schemata and our 
them. 

been 
| 


conceptualization based 


slavish adherence to Indeed, many of 


nese cri icisms | LVé companied by 


pleas 


for lower order 


more firmly on observational data (Koch, 
1951: MacKinnon, 1953; Tolman, 1953 
lr I clinical area, the sentiment against 
ik on h become ulhciently erious 
tl everal investigator Catt 195 
Caveny et al., 1955; Eysenck, 1952; Jellinek, 
1939) have 1? the need to champion the 
merits of | ychiatric categor Oo Chey 
| ve po ed out I ( no i b ( 
cle : y enterprise to be views 
S esst ily the practice ol nomy 
wl | s characterist of all science Eysencl 
1952) puts the matter quite succinctly in hi 
statement, ‘“‘Measurement is essential to 
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science, but before we can measure, we 
know what 


it is we want to measure. Qualit 
tive or taxonomic di 


} 


OVeTY 


I 
quantitative measurement” (p. 34 
s 


\ 

> + ] e; 
Reduced to its essentials, diagnostic classifi 
> 


| cation involves the establishment of categories 
to which phenomena can be ordered. The 


number of class that potentially 
may be constructed is limited only by man’s 


T he 


systems 


ability to abstract from his experience. 
principles employed to construct such cla 


may be inductive, deductive, or a combina- 


tion of both, and may continuum 


} 


V iry on a 


irom 
abstract. 


the closely descriptive to th ighly 


Related to the nature of the classificatory 
principle are the implications to be derived 


from class membership. Class membership 


may involve nothing more than descriptive 
compartmentalization, its only utility being 
greater ease in the handling of data. Ob- 
verst ly, the attributes or correlates of class 
membership may be widespread and far 


eae thes . Th eae 
reacning 1n their consequences e originators 
that 


of a classificatory schema may assert 


i specified behavioral correlates accompany 


+ class membership. This assertion is open to 
i test. If the hypothesized correlates repre sent 
the full 


schema 


heuristic value of the diagnostic 


] 


and class membership is found not to 


be related to thes correlates, then revision or 


discard is in order. A somewhat different type 


of problem may also arise. With the passage of 
correlates not originally related to the 
attributed to 
the 


still possess a degree of rele- 


‘ time, 


schema may erroneously be 


class membership. Nevertheless, original 
taxonomy may 
vance to current objectives in a discipline. 


In these circumstances, its maintenance may 


be the rational choice, a clarification 
for. 
The relationship of the two problems outlined 
the « 


diagnosis 


although 


and purification of categories is calle 


DSV 


here to riticism of ps) 


chiatri 


What 


solution to neither problem implies 


conte mporary 
will be discussed later. 
noted at this point is 


the abolis 


should be 


ment of the attempt at classifi 


Another 


clarification. 


ition 
aspect of taxonomy is in need of 
When a 


certain 


phenomenon is assigned 


} 


\to a cla individual chara i 


teristics 


} 


of that phenomenon are forever lost. No two 
class members are completely identical. 


Indeed, a single class member may be viewed 
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g from itself 


differin 


It is this loss of uniqueness and an jy 


clini 
While classificatory schemata inev 
volve losses 
that they potentially offer a more t 


soatforv a hel hic ‘ ~ mre 

pensa ) ! n | l ull rey ( 
the significance of the ciass atti butes 
correlates. Class membership convey 
formation ranging from the descriptive 


larity of two ph 


the 


the phenomena 


, y ? l-» ] 
enomena to a knowled 


common operative processes underlyir 


\ conceptual system minimizes the 
mentioned loss to the extent tl it only 
vant aspects of a phenomenon are del g 


the classificatory process. The implicit 


sumption is made that 


relevant is inconsequential] 


our ia 
tutes 


course, lies in cking divine reve 
consti 


which lies at the heart of 


as to what 
It is this issue 
idiographic versus nomothetic controvers) 
(Allport, 1937, 1946; Beck, 
+; Falk, 1956; Hunt, 1951a, 


1954 1951b: Sk 
1945, 


1947 . The support rs of the idiogr 
position (Allport, 1937; Beck, 1953 
criticized certain conceptual schemata 


treating idiosyn¢ ratic ; spects of behav 
inconsequential when they are in fact pertinent | 
data which must be utilized if a comprehensiv 


and adequate view of human behavior is 
emerge. However, the idiographic pos 
not movement toward the abolishr 


classification, a fact emphasized by 
(1937) and Falk i 


plea tor broader 


1956). Ra 
and more meani 
tory schemata. 

\ conceptually different type of argun 
st the 


tion has 


ny diagnostic class 
the 


gain use of 


been adherents 


made by 


nondirective psychotherapy (Patterson, 1948 
Rogers, 1946, 1951 This position has 

vanced the specific contention that diff 

diagnosis is unnecessary for, and pet 
detrimental to, successful psycl 

This attitude of the nondirectivists has 
interpreted (Thorne, 1953 n 

the entire classificatory enterprise. 1 y go! 
igalnst di ONOSIS ¢ he orou ds that 

therape itic Ol me Ss to confuse dlag 





ppeal fre 
1 oT int t!} rejects he esse 
1 I discip ne If one insists 
within the ontext of pred! 
ry, | irgue for the ecessity 
ry system, even though par 
schemata 1 Ly be rejected S 
futile, or obscur 
w direct our discussion tov 
f the specific « isms of conventio! 
( os tl I the cate 
ved k omogenelitly reliability, 
ty. 
m oft Ve ed i mst the ¢ 
y di os ysten that its « 
( om] Ss heterogeneous gI ups 
¢ dividuals varying in res] 
matology, test scores, prognosis, 
954 Rotter 1954: Wittenl 


clit practice of diagnosis wit S 
nterviewing, psychological testing, et 
error here lies in turning one tention 
from diagnosis n act ¢ lassification 
sic scientific enterprist nd attending 
d t the immed nd prognosti 
1€ n of yme¢ pe diag! SLU 
n a specific therapeutic sitt 
1 apy ied F spect I re je the It I 
e basis of the latter would appear to be 

d decisio1 
ig] nondirectiv oppositi oO 
s seen o be based on a confusio1 
een the basic and applied aspects of 
101 implicitly containe within 
osit a more fundamental! argument 
t classificatory effort. Undoubtedly, 
sis both articulates and restricts the 
of assumptions which may be enter- 
1 about a client. However, the philosophy 
nondirectivist forces him to reject any 
positi which violate belief 
nlimited ps} he ork rowth of the 
It would appear tl this positior 
I I 1eX on in | | Oo tne 
ny individual can be nother 
essential characteristic or that any 
b ré ( » Cal by b hed 
( current level ot fn tio 
e ends which may be é eved. In the 
g of this assumption transindividu: 
ry schema is inappropriate. Ther 
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1952; Wittenborn & Bailey, 1952; Wittenborn 
& Weiss, 1952 


investigator 


Contrary to the view of one 
Rotter, 1954 a lack of ho- 
mogeneity does not necessarily imply a lack 
ility. King (1954) has clearly noted 
the distinction between these two concepts 
agreement In as 





( f re lia 


Re lability refers to the 
igning individuals to different diagnostk 
categories, whereas homogeneity refers to 
the diversity of behavior subsumed within 
categories. While the two concepts may be 
related, it is not difficult to conceptualize 
categories which, though quite reliable, sub 
sume diverse phenomena. 

King (1954) has argued in favor of con 
structing a new diagnostic classification 
having more restrictive and homogeneous 
itegories He \ 
noting his own findings and those of Kantor, 
Wallner, and Winder (1953), which have 


indicated that within the schizophrenic group 


supports his argument by 


1 


es may be formed which differ in 


King found furthe 


SUDCALCLO!I 


test perlormance. support 


lor he construction of new and more ho 
mogeneous diagnostic categories in study 
by Windle and Hamwi (1953). TI tudy 
indicated that two subgroups could be con 
ucted within a psychotic population which 
mposed of patients with diverse psy 
chiatric d ignoses. Thoug! mat hed ol the 
distribution of these diagnosti types, the 


differed in the relationship ob 
tained between test pe rformance and prognosis. 
On the basis of these studies, King 


that tne type ol hom reneous categories fe 


uggests 


would favor involves  sucl lassificatory 


dichotomies as reactive versus process schizo 


yhrenics ind chronic versus nonchronk 


An analysis of King’s (1954) criticism of 
the present diagnostic system discloses certain 
difficulties. The first is that King’s heteroge- 
neity criticism does not fully take into con 
sideration certain bask pects of classifi 
cation 4 common feature of ci ihcatory 
systems is that they utilize classes which 
ontain subclasses. An example drawn from 


biology would be a genus embracil number 
ol pe ie If cl ophrenia concey] ized 
S genus, it cannot be criticized on the 
grounds that all its members do not share a 


particular attribute. Such a criticism would 


involve a confusion between the more specifi 
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attributes of the species and the more general 
attributes of the genus. This is not to assert 
that schizophrenia does in fact possess the 
characteristics of a genus. It is, of course, 
possible that a careful analysis will reveal 
that it does not, and the class schizophrenia 
will have to be replaced by an aggregate of 
entitites which does constitute a legitimate 
genus. However, when a genus is formulated, 
it cannot be attacked because of its heteroge- 


neous nature since genera are characterized 
by such heterogeneity. 

A more serious difficulty with King’s (1954) 
heterogeneity criticism lies in the inherent 
ambiguity of a homogeneity-heterogeneity 
parameter. To criticize a classificatory system 
because its categories subsume heterogeneous 
phenomena is to make the error of assuming 
that homogeneity is a quality which inheres in 
phenomena when in actuality it is a construc- 
tion of the observer or classifier. In order to 
make this point clear, let us return to King’s 
argument. What does it assert that 


chronic psychosis is an example of an homo- 


mean to 


geneous class, while schizophrenia is an 


example of an heterogeneous one? In terms 


ly diverse phenomena en- 


of the descriptive 
compassed, the latter would appear to have 
the greater homogeneity. The statement only 
has meaning insofar as a particular correlate 

for instance, the relationship of test score to 


is shared by all members of one 


prognosis 
class but not so shared by the members of the 
the 
homogeneity concept is ultimately dependent 


other class. Thus, the meaningfulness of 


on the correlates or attributes of class member- 


ship or to the classificatory principle related 
to these correlates or attributes. The intimacy 
of the re lationship between the attributes of 
classes and the classificatory principle can 
best be exemplified by the extreme case in 
which a class has but a single attribute, and 
that attribute is defined by the classificatory 
principle, e.g., the classification of plants on 
the basis of 
Therefore, the heterogeneity criticism 


the number of stamens they 
possess. 3 
of a classificatory system is nothing more 
utilization of a new classi- 
that 


focused on particular class correlates or at- 
] 


than a plea for th 


ficatory principle so attention may be 


tributes not considered in the original schema. 


While may be a justifiable one, 


this plea 
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significance of 


depending on th the new 
attributes, it has little to do with the } 
mogene ity, in an absolute sense, of pl enomena 
Indeed, following the formulation of a ney 
classificatory schema, the hete rogeneity crit 


cism could well be leveled against it by 


adherents of the old system, since the phe- 


nomena encompassed by the new categories 
would probably not be considered homogeneous 
when evaluated by the older classificatory 
principle. 
Although differing in its formulation, the 
heterogeneity criticism of present psychiatr 
classification made by Wittenborn and his . 
colleagues (Wittenborn, 1952; Wittenborn & 
Bailey, 1952; Wittenborn & Weiss, 1952 
suffers from the difficulties as does 
King’s (1954) criticism. Wittenborn’s findings 
indicated that individuals 
diagnosis showed differences in their sympton 7” 


Same 


given a commor 
cluster score profiles based on nine symptom 
clusters isolated earlier by means of factor 
analytic techniques (Wittenborn, 1951; Wit- 
tenborn & Holzberg, 1951). It is upon the 
existence of these different profiles within 

ategory that Wittenborn bases 
his heterogeneity criticism. Here again th 


diagnostic 


homogeneity-hetorogeneity distinction is only 
meaningful in 
particular symptom cluster score 
that all in- 


terms of an_ independent 
criterion, a 


profile. Had it been discovered 


dividuals placed into a particular diagnost n 
category shared a common symptom cluster . 
score profile, then this category would | 

described as subsuming homogeneous phe- i 
nomena. But the phenomena—the symptoms at 
mirrored by the symptom profile—are not " 
homogeneous in any absolute sense becaust or 
the pattern of symptoms may involve tl 

symptoms in descriptively diverse symptom R, 


j 


Thus, the homogeneity ascribed t 


the category would refer only to the fact 


clusters. 


1 


individuals within the category homogeneously 
exhibited a partic ular pattern of des« riptively 


diverse behaviors. However, the organ 
of symptoms mirrored by the symptom cluster 
profiles is not in any fundamental sense differ vi 
ent from that observed in conventional diag- S 
nostic syndromes. Both methods of categor t] 
tion systematize diverse behaviors becaust & 
of an observed regularity in their concurrent S, 


appearance, 
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© new The difference betwee! these tw ap offered aen that the pre nt ystem 1S 
he | , then es y in the pattern ol | nave o pointed that the earlier 
mena feviant behaviors that define the categories. studies emphasizing the unreliability of 
hew Indeed, Eysenck (1953) has noted that both psychiatric diagnosis hav iffered from 
remit. | ician and the factor analyst derive serious conceptual and methodological diff- 
y syndror n essentially the same manner, cultic¢ 
' phe- terms of the observed intercorrelations In evaluating the body of studies con- 
Bones f various symptoms. It is the difference in | cerned with the reliability of psychiatric 
neous method, purely observational versus statistical, diagnosis, one must conclude that so long as 
catory t explains why the final symptom structure diagnosis is confined to broad diagnostic 
iy differ. The assumption must not be tegories, it is reasonably reliable, but the 
a, the made that the advantage lies entirely with reliability diminishes as one proceeds from 
latri the factor analytic method. The merit ac- broad, inclusive class categories to narrower, 
d his ruing through the greater rigor of factor more specific ones. As finer discriminations 
m< nalysis may be outweighed by he limitations are called for, accuracy in diagnosis becomes 
1952 posed in employing a restricted group of increasingly difficult. Since this latter char- 
does symptoms and a particular sample of patients. acteristic appears to be common to the 
dings [hus, the factor analyst cannot claim that classificatory efforts in many areas of knowl- 
nmor e class-defining symptom pattern he has’ edge, it would appear to be inappropriate to 
ptom lerived is a standard of homogeneity against criticize psychiatric diagnosis on the grounds 
prom which classes within another schema can be that it is less than perfectly reliable. This 
pong evaluated. The plea that symptom cluster should not lead to an underestimation of the 
Wit res, derived from factor analytic tech- importance of reliability. While certain 
io niques, substitute for the present method of  extraclassificatory factors, e.g., proficiency of 
ma psychiatric classification has little relevance the clinicians, biases of the particular clinical 
— to the heterogeneity issue. settings, etc., may influence it, reliability is 
= | In the light of this discussion we may con-, primarily related to the precision with which 
= ude that the concept ol homogeneity has classes of a schema are defined. Since the 
dent | little utility in evaluating classificatery defining characteristic of most classes in 
2 schemata. Since the heterogeneity criticism psychiatric diagnosis is the occurrence of 
- invariably involves an implicit preference for symptoms in particular combinations, the 
- me classificatory principle over another, it reliability of the system mirrors the specificity 
ae would perhaps be more fruitful to dispense with which the various combinations of 
” entirely with the homogeneity-heterogeneity symptoms (syndromes) have been spelled 





listinction, thus, allowing us to direct our out. It is mandatory for a classificatory 


= attention to the unde rlying problem of the schema to be reliable since reliability refers 

“ relative merits of different classificatory to the definiteness with which phenomena 

3 principles. can be ordered to classes. If a system does 

ve not allow for such a division of phenomena, 

< - Reliability and Validity it can make no pretense of being a classificatory 
A matter of continuing concern has been schema. ene ; — 

degree of reliability of the present diag- While reliability is a prerequisite if the 


diagnostic system is to have any value, it 


nosti system. Considerable energy has been " ? 
t if human effort 


7 expended by both those who criticize the must not be assumed tha . 
were to make the present system perfectly 


present system for its lack of reliability 





ter Ash, 1949: Boisen. 1938: Eysenck, 1952: reliable, it could escape all the difficulties 
Mehlman. 1952: Roe. 1949: Rotter, 1954; attributed to it. This perfect reliability would 

ag” Scott, 1958) and those who defend it against ODly mean that individuals within each class 
this criticism (Foulds. 1955: Hunt. Wittson, Shared a particular commonality in relation 

- & Hunt, 1953: Schmidt & Fonda, 1956; to the classificatory principle of symptom 
Seeman, 1953). Certain investigators (Foulds, manifestation. If one were interested in 


995; Schmidt & Fonda, 1956) who have attributes unrelated or minimally related to 
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the cl employed, the 
perfect reliability of the system would offer 
little c: Perfect reliability 
of the present system can only be the 
of those 
than the present classificatory principl and 
the particular attributes of the classes 
structed on the basis of this prin iple 
When attention is shifted from characteris- 


tics wh correlates of 


assific atory pring iple 


iuse for rejoicing. 
goal 
who are interested in nothing more 


con- 


ich define a class to the 
class membership, this implies a shift in con- 
cern from the reliability of a system to its 
validity. rhe distinction between the re liability 
and validity of a classificatory system would 
appear to diff- 


culties. It is perhaps this conceptual difficulty 


involve certain conceptual 
which explains why the rather imposing body 
of literature concerned with diagnosis has been 
virtually silent on the question of the validity 
of the pre sent system of psychiatric diagnosis 
Only one group of investigators (Hunt, 1951; 
Hunt, Wittson, & Barton, 1950a, 1950b; Hunt, 
Wittson, & Hunt, Wittson & Hunt, 
1951) has specifically been concerned with the 
predic live efficacy of diagnoses and, thus, to 
and 
between 


1953; 


} 


the validity ol psychiatric classifications; 
even in this the 
validity and reliability is not clearly drawn. 
In order to grasp the distinction between 
the reliability and the 
tory 
fining <¢ 


work, distinction 


validity of a classifica- 


hema, one must differentiate the de- 


1, 


‘ 


iracté ristic 5 of the 
the 


we are interested in the principles upon which 


classes from the 


correlates of classes. In the former case, 
Paget “i “ 
classes are formed; in the latter, in the predic- 


tions or valid statements that can be made 
about phenomena once they are classified. The 
i the the 
classifying principles and the 
If a clas 
valid to the extent that we can predict that 
the 


certain characteristics, namely, those behaviors 


difficulty lies in overlap between 
lass correlates. 


sificatory system is reliable, it is also 


individuals within a class will exhibit 


or attributes which serve to define the class. 
It is 


connote 


the rare class, however, that does not 
correlates beyond its defining char- 


Phe 
} " o , —, 
class membership may vary 


} 


acteristics. predic tions associated wit! 


from simple 


extensions of the classificatory principles to 


correlates which would appear to have little 


connection vith these 


principles. Let us 


examine a simple illustration and see what 
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an individual. ( 


follows from categorizing 


an individual has been c! ssified as mal 
a mani depressive 
on the basis of the 
of mood, motor 
(American Psychiatric 
prediction may be 


reac tion, ce presse d 
symptoms of 
retardation, and st 
Associatic n, 
made that the indiy lu 


will spend a great deal of time in bed, | 


represents an obvious extension of the syn 
tom pattern. One may also hypoth size 
the patient will show improvement if ek 
shock therapy is employed. This is a corr 


which has littl tion w 


direct 
themselves. 


connet 
These pred LIOI 
and evidence may or may 1 


symptoms 
open to test, 
found to support them. Thus, measures 
validity may be obtained which are indeper 
dent of the reliability of the 
classification. 

The problem of validity lies at the h 
the 


diagnosis. When the present diagnosti 


confusion which surrounds ps) 


is assailed, the common complaint is that 
1: ] 
iuttie 


the gross symptomatology of the 


membership conveys informati 


contributes little to the solution of the pre 
probl ms of etiology, treatment procedur 


Che criticism that class men 


prognosis, etc. 


bership does not redict these import 
I 


aspects of a disorde r apvears to be a legit 


one. This does not mean the present syst | 
has no validity. It simply indicates that 

system may be valid in respect to certall r 
correlates but invalid in respect to ot 


Mu h confusiot would be dispelled if as mu 
care were taken in noting the existing cort 

of classes as is taken in noting the classif 
A great deal of effort has gone 


the formalization of the defining cl 


principles 


, — 
tics of classes 


American Psycl latri ASS 


tion, 1952), but one looks in vain fo! IT 
delineation of the extraclassifix atory a 

and correlates of class membership. As a r* 

the various diagnostic categories have 

burdened with correlates not system ss 
derived from a classificatory prin : 
which were attributed to the classes be 

they were the focal points of clini 

An r question is just what cor 

justifiably be attributed to the class tegt > 

To answer this question we must rT [ g 





{) 
1 4, 
9 
1; 
il\ 
svn 
Cle 
, 
} 

eT 


us to the work of Ray and Linnaeus 
this ] 


purposes and philosophy 
yorary psychiatric diagnosi 

/ ivf é ( 17¢€ ail 
the nve onal diagn ( 
ambiguous 1d most fre¢ 
riticism : descriptive 
on of mental disorders 


ss membership, but that 


ue Ol 


f tl 


present psy 


hiatri 


PSYCHIATRIC 


ae 


ss membership 


cy In se. Ci 
hat the clusion of an individu 
vruarantees only that he exhibit 
g racteristics of tl Class. Only 
extension of this system, in terms of a 
ad number of v estab ed cor 
makes for system of impressive 
\ le eve thor oh it f ( sider- 
rt of what would no nsidered 
( tory schen As |} s bee! 
veny et 1955; Hunt et 1953 
~ diagnos system Is qui usel 
uated in terms of its administrative 
esser extent, its preventive impli 
ny et 1955) and Wittenbor 
v d sin 1953 ould be co 
compre enslive¢ | ol I u 
es would include | detern 
nity, declaration of incomps ce 
rd ré red for « todial car census 
i st | data upon wl con 
nn! | sed creenins devi > 
ry >rvice or other agel es, et 
I ( ( rit m ot contem 
diagnosi e surprising fi is not 
ew \ d predictions can be derived 


ny can. 


Classl- 


ystem would be further enhanced by 


divorcement from 


DY an 
1 +} 


} 


emphasis O 


nd, through ¢ 


retui empirical 


thi 


sive on 


the 
a 


I if 


1s 


present 
; | 
tior whether 


pral 


Kraepelinian 


Ss de S( riptive 


( 


of 


senck, 


lin 


xpre 


the 
gn 


} 


sys 


vestiga 


f the reliable correlates 


lalog of corre lat S 


ssed in 
tem is 
eV ved 
e. Ih 
present 
OSIS in 


1952; 
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Hunt et al., 1953; Jellinek, 1939 tends to 
rest on the merits of its descriptive, 

and nondynamic aspects. 
rhe present classificatory system, even as a 
purely descriptive device, is still open to a 
ssificatory 


principle is organized primarily about symp- 


ertain degree of criticism. Its « 


tom manifestation. This would be adequate 


for a descriptive system if this principle were 
consistently applied to all classes of the schema 
and if the symptoms associated with each 


diagnostic category were clearly specified. 
There is some question, however, whether 


the system meets these requirements (Phillips 


& Rabinovitch, 1958; Rotter, 1954 The 
criticism has been advanced that the present 
system is based on a number of diverse prin- 
cipk or ¢ sification. Most classes art indeed 


defined by symptom manifestation, but the 
organi disorders, for ex: mple, tend to be 
ident fied by etiology, whil such other f { 
prognosis, social conformity, etc. are also 
employed as classificatory principl 


] 
1t appear, however, to be an insurn untable 


problem, for the system could be made a com- 
pietely cConsist¢ one by ext icitly d ning 
each category by the symptoms e! ssed 


re ctu v few cases where ¢ ses are not so 
defined. Where reliable relations be een the 
present categor nd etiology and prognosis 
have been established, thes also could be 
incorporated explicitly within the system. 


Etiology and progno would be tre ted not 


inherent attributes of the various classifica 
tions, but rather as correlates of the particular 
classes to which their relationship is known. 
They would, thus, not be confounded with the 
classificatory principle of the system. 

This course of action would satisfy the 
requirement of consistency in the application 
of the classificatory principle. A remaining 
are of ambiguity would be the lack of agree 
ment in what constitutes a symptom. In 
physical medicine, a ciear distinction has been 
made between a symptom, which is defined as 

subjective ly experie need abi ormality, and a 
sign, which is considered an objective indica 
Holmes, 1946). This 


differentiation has not, however, been exte nded 


tion of abnormality 
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to the sphere of mental disorders. A source of 
difficulty may lie in the definiti 
psychologically abnormal. I 


y; symptoms includ i wid range of 
i} 


minolos 


phenomena from the grossest type of | 


de viatl yn, thr ugh 
pati 


in nature. One suggestion (Yates, 1958) has 


. : 
the com] int ot the 


nt, to events almost completely inferentia 


been to eliminate the term “sympto1 nd 
direct attention to the manifest responses of 
the individual. This suggestion appears to be 


Wittenborn 
1951, 1952: Witter 
tenborn W Holzber 


1953: 


embodied in the work of 
colleague Wit enborn, 
born & Bailey, 1952; Wit g, 
1951; Wittenborn et al., Wittenborn & 
Weiss, 1952). Wittenborn’s diagnosti 
defined a irrently 


in which symptoms are 


discernible behaviors, represents a standard 
of clarity for pure ly desc riptive systems of 


psychiatric classification. 


This clarity was 


achieved by clearly noting and limiting the 


yroup of behaviors which would be 


in the system. But even here a certain amount 


of ambiguity remains. The number of responses 


or discernible behaviors which may be con 
sidered for inclusion within diagnosti 
schema borders on the infinite. The jue tion 
irises, then, as to how one goes about the selec- 


tion of those behaviors to be incorporated in 


the classificatory system. Parsimony demands 


that only ‘‘meaningful” items of behavior be 
chosen for inclusion, and this selective principk 


has certainly been at work in the construction 


of all systems of di: gnosis. In this sense, the 


present me thod of psychiatric classification is 


not a purely descriptive nor can any 


one, 
classification schema truly meet this criterion 
Meaning and utility bly 


the determinants of classifica- 


of purity. inevita 
appear among 
tory systems. 
Several investigators (Cameron, 
Jellinek, 1939; Magaret, 1952) have str 


the inappropriateness of discussing diagnosis 


tract, pointing out that such 
stion of 


in the al 
around the 
Indeed, 


des ribed as 


cussion should center que 


“diagnosis for what?” a diagnostic 


system cannot be “true” or 
“false,” 


useful in attaining prescribed goals. TI 


but only as being useful or not 


ere fore i. 


OSES S 


I ould 


when 


system is devised, its pury 
tated so that the system can be 


or failure in 





ng ob ves. Furthermor 
70 should be kept explicit ¢ 
the period during which the system is 9 
employed. The present diagnost 
not met this requir nt. Instead f 
have been carriec yng in an im] t manner 
and have bee ed to becon | 
result has been that some see the } ose 
the schema being ar l d 
of mental disord Hunt et , 1953), - 
VIEW s bei yncerned 
(Hocl 1953 nd st rt} \ 
schemat discover) é 
(Camero 19953 

Cypi \ ( r n t 

conceptuali ed d ptive in I 
brief glance at its history indicate 
of th ne! ( far bey yr e 
descr vi my. As Zilbooreg 1 Henr 


(1941) clear y note, Ky vepelin Not only s 
individual while | 
the patient 

hospital cours¢ 


ospitali ed, It 


© 


remorbid history nd 
His hope was to make ur 


understanding of all mental d 


precise aS our Knowledge ol 


general paresis He insisted on 


tion of mental disorders according to regulari- 


ties in symptoms and « of illne 


ourst 


this would lead to a earer discrit 
among the different disease entities. He hope 
for the subsequent discovery of a spe 
somatic malfunction responsible for ¢ 
disease. For Krae pe lit , then, cl ification was 
related to etiology, treatment, and prognosis 
Had the system worked as envisaged, these 
variable would have become the exur 


classificatory attributes of the schen W 


matched against this aspiration, the present 


system must be considered a failure since th a 
i it is that a diagnos- 0 


common complaint against it 


tic label tells us very little about etiology, 
treatment, or prognosis (Miles, 1953). How- 
ever, it would be erroneous to conclude that I 
the present system is valueless be 
classes are only minimally related to y 
and prognosis. 

What should be noted is that etio ey 
prognosis, though important, are but 
multitude of variables of interest. The u 
tance of these variables should not obscure 


the fact t 








s vy system is exactly the same as that of \ 

ig er variables. This relationship may ke 
S being » forms. Etiology and prognosis may 
I e€ Corre ates of the classes of a diagnost 
5S g m wi employs an independent classi- 
r ry principk manifestation 

e. 4 nally, we sh lassificatory 
a m n which of etiology and 
rred modes .of treatm«e would be incor 

r rated (Hunt 1953; Pepinsky, 1948 
ssence, this was Kraepelin’s approach, and 
' inues to underlie some promising work 
area of psychopathology. Although 

Kraepelin’s disease concept is in disrepute 


Marzoff, 1947; Rotter, 


Hoch & Zubin, 1953; 
l several investigators 


4), it is the opinion ol 
Lysenca, 


} 


ttenborn ¢ al.. 953 l 


that further work 
descriptive symptomatic ap- 
could well lead to a 


nding of the etiology underlying abnormal 


ying the 


greater under- 


manner in which etiology 


prognosis could be related to a 





( r nt or 
rs ssificatory schema is by utilizing each of 
rst se variables as the classificatory principlk 
ifica- ra new diagnostic system. For instance, we 
in- might organize patients into groups which 
eving respond differentially to particular forms of 
U0! treatment like electroshock, drugs, psycho 
hoped therapy, etc. The new schemata which might 
eC proposed could be of considerable value in 
eact respect to certain goals but useless in regard 
nh Was to others. Since we do not possess a diagnosti 
one system based on all the variables of clinical 
these nterest, we might have to be satisfied with 
xtra- the construction of a variety of diagnostic 
Wher systems, each based on a different principle 
esent { classification. These classific atory techniq 1es 
e the would exist side by side, their use being deter- 
gnos- mined by the specific objectives of the 
logy, liagnostician., 


Ett gy eTSUS Deseri pti am iw Diagnosis 
The classical Kraepelinian classification 
™ hema shows two major characteristics: 
mmitment to a detailed description of the 
nifest symptomatic behaviors of — th 
ndividual and an underlying assumption that 
I descriptive classification would be 
— ransitory, eventually leading to and being 


replaced by a system whose classificator 


wa 


1953; Phillips & Rabinovitch, 1958; 
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principle was the etiology of the various 
mental disorders. Major criticism of this 
classificatory effort has been directed at the 


first of these. The reservations are that, in 
yractice, such a descriptive effort allows no 


process interpretation 


lace for ff psycho- 
nd that it has not encouraged the 


tment 


pri 
| 

pat lology 
development of prevention and _ tre 
programs in the mental disorders 


[he authors do not feel that the failure of the 


Kr Le pe inian 


futility of employing symptoms as the 


system has demonstrated the 
basis 
issific 


for cla 
approaches the problem of description with an 
PI I 


ation. It does suggest that if one 
issumption as to the necessary correiates of 
such descriptions, then the diagnostic system 
may well be in error. Kraepelin’s empiricism 
is contaminated in just this way. For example, 
he refused to dementia 
praecox those individuals who recovered from 
assumed irreversibility 


accept as cases ol 


the disorder, since he 
as a necessary concomitant of its hypothe sized 
other 
less commited to any 


his illness, 


neurophysiological base. Bleuler, on the 


hand, who was much 
particular form of causality in t 
readily recognized the possibility of its favor- 
the des« riptive 


criticism, 


able outcome. It is not, then 
ipproach itself which is open t 
but description contaminated by preconcep- 
tion. An unfettered description of 
schizophrenics with good prognosis in contrast 


those 


to those with poor prognosis reveals clear 
configuration 
(Farina & 


differences in the symptom 
between these kinds of patients 
Webb, 1956; Phillips, 1953 
Kraepelin’s basic concern with the problem 
of etiology has remained a focus of efforts in 
the clinical area. Although his postulate of 
central nervous system disease as the basis of 
mental disorder is in disrepute, and his 
systematic classificatory efforts are assailed, 
one nevertheless finds a striking congruence 
between .raepelin’s preconceptions and cer- 
tain current attempts at the solution of the 
psychopathology. There is an 
belief that 
] 


gorical system will quickly so 


probl m of 


simple cate- 


unwavering some 
i lve the mysteries 


of etiology. The exponents of these newer 


classificatory schemata have merely replaced 


symptoms by other phenomena like test 
scores (King, 1954 particular patterns of 


interpersonal relations (Leary & Coffey, 
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1955), etc. It is the authors’ conviction that employed should be an open and 
these new efforts to find short-cut solutions one, not one which is closed and d 
to the question of etiology will similarly re conceptual grounds. Systems of 
main unsuccessful. The amount of descriptive must be treated as tools for further d 
effort required before etiological f tor are not as bases for poieml disputatior 
likely to be di covered ha beer iInacre tl- As stated above, It is PpossibDie | 


mated (Kety, 1959a, 1959b), and the pursuit — ber of systems of classification may be 
f etiology should represent an end point to encompass the behaviors present 


rather than a _ beginning for « ificatory clinical interest. It may appear 


Py] 
systems. The process of moving from an espousal of this position, in co 
empirical orientation to an etiological one is, with a plea for empirical explo 

of necessity, inferential and therefore sus- correlates of these behaviors, ru 
ceptible to the myriad dangers of premature into a desire for conceptual neatnes 
inference. We propose that the greatest parsimony. It may be feared that the 
safeguard against such prematurity is not to number of classificatory systems conct 
be found in the scrapping of an empirical each with its own correlates, may | 


ntic actuarial table of 


descriptive approach, but in an accelerated creation of a gigan 
research. What 1S needed lated elements. Ho ever, the aut! 


program of empirica 


at this time is a systematic, empirical attack feel that such a fear is well founded 
on the problem of mental disorders. Inherent it assumes that the correlates of these 
in this program is the employment of have no eventual relation one to t 
symptoms, broadly defined as meaningful We believe that this latter vi 


and discernible behaviors, as the basis of a necessarily pessimistic. While in 
} 


classificatory system. Rather than an abstract multiplicity of classificatory syste1 


search for etiologies, it would appear more be called for, results from the 
currently fruitful to investigate such empirical research program suggests that 
correlates of symptomatology as reactions to relatively restricts 1 and _ coherent 
specific forms of treatment, outcome in the cation system can be derived from 
disorders, case history phenomena, et pirical study of the correlates of sympt 
The pervasive concern with etiology may behaviors (Phillips & Rabinovit 


derive from a belief that if this were known, Zigler & Phillips, 1960). Such a system 
prevention would shortly be forthcoming, serve a number of psychiatrically 


thus, making the present complex problems functions, including the optimum s« 


of treatment and prognosis inconsequential. patients for specific treatment progran 
Unfortunately, efforts to short-circuit the the prediction of treatment out 
drudgery involved in establishing an em-_ conclusion, a descriptive classificatory 


pirically founded psychiatry has not resulted appears far from dead, and if properly 
in any major breakthroughs. Etiology is ployed, it can lead to a fuller as w 
typically the last characteristic of a disorder more conceptually based understandit 
to be discovered. Consequently, we would — the psychopathologies. 
Suggest the search for eulology be put aside REFERENCES 
and attempted only when a greater number of 


the correlates of symptomat behaviors have naapon?, © ywsenere 4 , en 
: : ae New York: Holt, 1937 
been established ALLporT, G. Personalistic psychology < 
he authors are impressed by the amount reply. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 58, 132-135 
of energy that has been expended in both AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC AssociATION, M 
Service, Committee on Nomenclatur 


attacking and defending various contemporary <SE? 
e a “ . tistics of the American Psychiatri \ 

systems of classification. We believe that a Dicenadiie Gul tating’ wummael- 
classificatory system should include any Washington, D. C.: APA, 1952 
Asu, P The reliability of } chiatri 


behavior or phenomenon that appears promis- 


ing in terms of its significant correlates. At 


this stage of our investigations, th system 1950, 6, 115-124 
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_ 4 CONTINUUM FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
‘ PHILIP LICHTENBERG 
Graduate Depariment of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr ( 
B.S 
: RHONDDA K. CASSETTA 
New York State Mental Health Research U nit 
y ann JOHN C. SCANLON 
System Development Corporation 
Classi 
1 mer , ae : : : a? , 
HIS report pertains to a des ription of the extent of mental illness. For « campley 
mental health and disorder that empha- Korner (1958) proposed two continua, “‘mental 
Psychi sizes a continuum called Mutual Achieve- health-mental injury” and “susceptibility to 
ment Health. The analytic system is derived mental illness-mental illness.” 
Stitut partly from past work (Lichtenberg, 1955; 3. There is no quantitative factor as 
] chtenberg, Kohrman, & MacGregor, 1960 x sociated with mental disorder: differences 


medica 


=] 


ypes of 


uuatl 


rtly from attempts to classify recent events 


the lives of newly admitted hospital pa- 
nts, and partly from efforts to coordinate a 


ental health theory with a formulation of 


treatment 
nion, 1960a 


Lichtenberg, Cassetta, & 


It is our belief, as well as that of recent re- 
wers (Herzog, 1959; Jahoda, 1958; Scott, 


f mental 


58a, 1958b), that a good theory 
tl vital for research and practice in 
fields of mental health education, th 


th 
at- 


demiology of mental disorder, and 


ion of psychotherapy or other 


tr 


t tre 


services. It is also our belief. as it is 
slow’s (1954), that the study of psy- 
ogically disordered persons in the thera- 


tic setting 1s strategic 1 


ific about what 


for the de velopment 


scient ideas are good humar 


tionships and what is the good society. 
$ report Is intended to contribute to thes« 
ds and endeavors. 

ERAL ‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Apart from questions about the vaiue of 
ptualizing mental health (e.g., Freid 
» & 1960 three views regarding 

health and disorder are vying for 
dominance at present: 
Per I cal be n sured on a con 
n ording to their distance from com 
lL he or complete menta 
rder 
Tw aqimensions exis one defining the 
of ment health he other def n¢ 


are qualitative. 
We 


seems 


beca 


h fundamental 


prefer the continuum thesi use 


it more consistent wit 
scientific procedure tl 


and because the 
lo 


(positive 


alterna- 
matters 


health 


tives seem inadequate divide 


into two continua mental 


and mental illness) seen to conce the 
judgment of severity on a single continuum. 
In practice, one must decide which of the 
two dimensions is more appropriate for a given 
individual, a choice that represent cung 
according to a judgment of severity. If one 
evaluates all people on both dimensions, 


ms of overlap negate tl 


To 


the proble 


dime I sions. 


separalt propose tnat ne 
study only qualitative differenc ich as 
diagnostic classes, similarly postpones unduly a 
severity measurement. We inevitably act as 
if ther re sé verity differences when we 
plan treatments for schizophrenics or anxiety 
neuro S These alternatives will bk sub- 
sumed within a single mental health dimension 
in tl ng run in any case. 

[wo assumptior other than the on- 
tinuum the have guided this I First, 
we have supposed that consci rience 
espec lly in the form of intent : m- 
ba » the social actions of the person and 
must be so conceived. We are proposing to 
observe taneously social ons nd 
private te ions, notUul tneir congrut es 

d_ discrep é We treat intentions as 
parts of a ot motivators of 
Thus, we me that one must know what a 
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person ntends 
and that one o know | yw he 


hi intentions 


must 
with his actior The 


tion of many intentions-in-transactions in- 


sufficient 
health. 


corporate the necessary and con 


ditions for evaluating mental 


The second sumption is that environ 
mental contributions to transactions must be 
evaluated when estimation is made of mental 
healt! evel. It is one of the more significant 


facets theory that environmental 


contributions are considered to vary and 


to do so ystemati illy For one thing, e1 

vironmental agents may be more or tess 
inducing (initiating) or responsive (reacting 
with respect to the person being studied 
For another, environmenta wents may 
encourag nadequate intention nd di 

coul ri uperior one or vice ver Both 
of these influences act to prevent any persot 
from rising far above his fellow men with 


respect to mental health evel. Conversely 


the mo disturbed among u cannot be so 


very different from the rest of us, for his 


disturbance is partly refle 
as environmental forces 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Ou! CHEORY 


Mental! health is a quality if 
reflected 
life. We mean by this, first, that 
health is an attribute of 
Second, by the 


persona ty, 
y every action of a person’s 
mental 
personality system 
person possesses a 


definite personality system (sometime during 


childhood or carly adolescence), he has also a 


The I fl lence of the unconscious 1 nierred vh¢ n 
there is a discrepan between intel ind tra i 
tio he uf ‘ cre l \ s ) d 
pri il \ ct co Ss < 
viror os ) Say fo \ terence can be 
dr il scious tore r 
i an th te that 


correiates 


investiga- 
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discernible mental health level tl : 
tively persistent. Third, the ment he 
factor affects all actions of a persol 

thus, open to observation at all times 


takes 


howe ver, to 


exceedingly microscopi 


detect the entire stru ture 


tendency or adaptation point over a \ 


ly 


and number of events. Momentary 


vor ol the consister 
Thus, 


eralized tendency 


are muted in fa 


the personality system menta 


considered to be a vel 
person to deviate to a giver degret 1ror 
is “appropriate” (a matter to be « ISS 


later). Further, 


mental health 





psychological events in 


actively helping to create the 
itent Scope and m¢ ining The events r 

ran ictional, aT 
While the person is never entirely 

the totality of an event, 

intentions We take 


tentions to mean the 


spo sible for 


responsible ior his 


purposes, plat 


projected outcomes that pers 
sciously experiences, that he has 

An intention is what a person ‘‘w 

when he knows that he ‘“‘wants”’ to do it. A 
person who turns on the gas in the ove! 
puts his head in may want to die I 


want to be rescued. One must study 


phenomenologi | experience to discov 

is his intention . 
[he aspect of the intentions th 

! hcant to ;% theory of ment 

whether the inte on retiects rly 

equality or ine ty. The eq vy i 

reters to the naring f whatever 

ccrue to the transactions. Equality 

tended if the perso! nd the othe 

posed to suffer or gain together and 


i 


equa pre ms Ine l itv takes 














discrepancy between his theory 
ce ] ougnt 1d nis 
ture oI events SeeT sig 
ontext for the intentior ward 
( ( u Ly Ur: ( ) | T 
ed mul mel All events ar 
ed. on ( ne hand, DY some goa 
\ o1lve ( re lo! LO he r¢ 
or achievement character of 
We spt ik here of the go: ol 
not the l¢ on oi the pers 
col I 0 1 oul r i nd, on 
of the g among tl pal 
of e achievements gained, of é 
ol their mutual inciusivene Oo 
ess In bri f the di ua y < 
ont 1 that the chievement I or 
mutuality factor re always inte 
» events and that one observes on 
hievement rivings. All behavic 
bserved, accordingly, with simu 
t¢ tion to cl evement nd el} r 
lor la ‘ a erson’s orientati 
evemel determine n par 
bjective obability of su 
by | pation of how t 
eved to be livided amo ne 
S rly i person s har 
Lie depend bot! on fis nth | 
i ! ty nd his exper ncy < 
t nel cf. Licht 
& MacGre t 1900, pp 200-203 
ve formulated four disting b 
11 hie nent striving At t 
Ve » be found mini mut 
eve I Whether n ¢ mi 
eve ome | { 
ty component (e.g mal or 
( ( cmevement component ( 
poor worker one see h I 
: tempts at relating both to peo 
om] nment \t e highe eve 
the reverse is true. In describing the 
eed fre hy chest 
ir I I pre imed more he 
presumed | neaitny 
CVve I mut cl eveme 
> yst¢ Li Ve l\ IS Ca 
fede Ve Ir cy { 
ntenti re 1 wit! ten 
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rede or restructuring by 
ll tne erac ol The ons | the 
perso re f ed rt Ol! 
complete nd awaiti developr while 
t th time rev d pansion of 
' 
these nt ms or ther ict rrange¢ 
nents ready taking p ( Ph ther in 
the trai tion is suggesting by I er OF 
cuol ul Ln person s ntel Ol re 
€)} ely ac eptl ble but ept ble DI 
: ~ 
maruy as omgins trom which will grow new 


closer In 


the per on 


otner i tne transaction ims Oo estructure 
the person’s intentional experience s that 
his own intentions and wishes are given more 


tt person’s 


pression, The alignment of 
intentions vis-a-vis the actions of the other is 
presented in Figure 1 

rhe redefining proce may focus upon the 


t} haring of rewards and 





gO the proposed s 
punishments, the coordination of efforts, or 
other similar manifestations of mutual achieve 
ment striving. The focus will vary according 
to the ctu congrucnce between the person 
d the other I hneir intentions, their past 
experience n coordinated effort e nature 
of e tash nd other such “reality” factors 
Vher nere Is ] willungnes oO hare 
rewards, more of the redefining endeavor will 
center upon the goa to be sought or the V 
n wi i Is ma\ he | hed Wher ( re 
PATIENT'S , WIT NTION 
| 
Vv 
ii 
I . J Repre tatior ineuver the other 
in a transactio is-A-vis a person’s intentions with 
refe ce to leve of itual achieve nt strivings 
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common goals, the restructt 


1g ‘ ncey?T 5 
sharing, cooperatiol ind coordi ( 

The next level of mutu ichievement 
striving (Level III) is that called the ‘“Ac- 
cord” lev In events labeled “Accord,” 
the person’s intentions are affirmed by tl 
other, not only tentatively starting points 
but decisively, the ntions se de 


velopment will control the future. The 


their original form becom«¢ 


of the person in 

the goals of the transaction. The _ initial 
sharing patterns are accepted without major 
attempts at modification. The other in the 
transaction is receptive to or promotes s¢ 
lected intentions of the person those that 
are congenial, of course), to which he ther 
adds his talents and skills and hopes Che 
other aligns himself in accord with the per- 
son’s direction, as indicated in Figure Ri 


ents that form of cooperation in which 


it 


It rept 
I 
with you. 

At this level there is typically an emphasis on 


do what you want, thereby cooperating 


maximum mutuality between the person and 
the other; but this is not the same as maximum 
The mutuality 
; divorced to a certain extent from the 


he 


mutual achievement striving. 


alone 
that the other may wish to posit. 7 


goals 


other in the transaction is forced to inject his 


select 


to 


in an indire¢ by 


the 
iimself only with those inte 


intentions t way 


offere d 


vely 
him. 
ntions 


attending to intentions 


He aligns } 


which promise gratification to him as well as 
to the originator Some constructive achiev: 
ment components are, thus, lost to the trans 
action. They are transformed from task 


nde avors 


ch 


S ac! 


oriented achievement striving to 


for the attainment of mutuality a lleve- 
ment itself. 


I] 


those 


achievement 
the 


Level in mutual strivings 


contains events in which person 
for 
yr likely to be 
the of 


nsactions tries to 


meets a call for new intentions, that 1 


intentions not currently active 


active were he alone to dictate course 


events. The other in these tra 
induce distinctly new intentions into the 
life It asking tl to 

way he ha 


pe rson’s 1S 1€ person 


“want” in Ss not previously con- 
ceptualized. 

It is true that all actions by the other tend 
to call forth responses from the person and 
and 


be- 


in some sense to require new behaviors 


If one redefines another’s 


intentions, 


hav T f T epts 

n ons 0 ms « 

somet ng ! d lifferent 

obtal fuel tl v1 be cor umed 
mel rog d newly created 
arist We do ot se the Level i] 
ichlever nt ysis weve! » rel 
these typ of né inte ons being r 
When son ing ew is called fo 

nd distinctly, s to be recognized 
form Sometimes le clue € 
surprist eT] \ yr ( it I 
iny comn tment de Whatever t 
it does n seen ficult to infer this ty 
transaction. 

The remalr evel of mutu 
ment striving (Level I) includes eve 
which the other ligns himself in d 
with the person’s intentions or selects 
that will not be iccepl ible to the pe 
There is, of course, 


and of 
in the transac 
ment 


relationship is 


} 


event 


to 


of 


chievement 


he 


Lil 


be 


pel ded to create 


l 


n 


; 
if 


he 


in 


tion aim 


s to inhibit the deve 


obs rved, 


minimum of sharir 


presumed to exist 


¢ ffo 


different 


person through the 


expresst d. 


The other 


tion 
One 


other relation dissolved. Anothet way, 


to 


Wi 


LY, 


probably 
opposing other experiences it, is for the per. 


to injec t 


the 


so that 


transaction, 


progress 
The st 
ment striving that we discern: Redefine 


Accord (1 


I isc ord 
other 


ences. 


W 
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move to 


of 
xT 


the ¢ 


a radically different in 


1¢ 


ire the for 


with tl 


Phe 


both mutual 


ha 


importat 


toward 


and sacrificing forms of inequa 


d 
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not 
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ity ¢ 

hievement or go 
ve developed 

t aspect of int 

equality or ine 
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ilents fe 


course, 


one 


relationsh! 


rected 
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to 


impli s that he 
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a new plane 


level. Th 


rts 1 
Lt a 


I of 


S¢ 


rejection ol 


wants U 
of int¢ 


have the 1 


way as far 


Require a Tendency 
€ perso! 
differences between the 


tent 
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“Hy 
Will 
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two equiv 


from. the 


tional equivalence exists between 

n equalitarian intention in a transac 
ntext of discord and posing an ag- 

ng intention that is supported by the 
On the one hand, the discord of the 
nm limits the extent of satisfactior 


entions he will sustain. The aggra1 
restricted by the conditions of sup 
f nsaction ind tl intention 


r uivalents re n equalitariar 
t follows the requirement of 
nt y the other, and an aggrandiz 


rificing intention that is redefined 





by ul other. We do not credit the Pp 


with tl private develop vent of the 


rigina 


intention toward equality in the first instance 


we do credit him for selecting a good rede- 
fining transaction in which to express ag 


grandizing intentions in the second instancs 


The procedure for developing an estimat 


mental disorder treats the 


evel as the central tendency of 


\ series of 


deviations over a variety of events. 


events in a person’s life i ored, and an 
. tal mL ] - } = ’ } 
average 1s taken rhe larger the series scored, 


of course, the greater the reliabi ity of such a 


cel tral tl nde ncy. 
conceived as a 


} 


something desig 


Because mental disorder 


consistent deviation from 


nat d as 
deviation from some 


“appropriate,” a deviation must be a 


standard. The 


that-which-is-appropriate, in 


standard, 
or value, r 
our case, is an equalitarian intention in a 


nsaction. 


redefining tr: 


METHOD 


This analysis of mental health was implemented in a 


clinical record form relevant to disposition case con 
ferences. We collected information pertaining to sig 
recent past ol 164 patients 
Hospital? between 


1959. The rating 


nificant events in the 
udmitted to Syracuse Psychiatric 
late October 1958, and 


which includes items on functional disability 


early June 
schedule 


presenting complaint, type of treatment, 


qalagnosis, 


ind locomotion in treatment, was filled out by the 
three hors, operat 


ms of two persons 


; 


ing in three tea 
h stories were pre 





sented by the responsible residents and interns to the 


lirector of the hospital or his assistant director. Thus, 


1 is our reflection of the interviewer’s 


the information us« 





understanding of the patient’s story and that of his 
relatives, friends, welfare workers, etc. The patients 
were nearly always presented to the stall in person, 
and new material and verification or clarification fron 
these presentations were obtained. Further informa 
tion was gained from a systematic search of the 

records kept by tl! ospital about the patients 


For a significant event to be recorded, it wasnecessary 


to have reasonable information regarding four utters 
who tiated the event, the patient or tl other 

the environmental area—family, marital, rcligious, 
et in which the other exists; the mutual achievement 

characteristic of the patient-other relation; and a 

descriptive basis for determining whether the patient’s 
intentions were aggrandizing, sacrificing, or « ilitarian 

Syracus I itric Hospital i i Stale tal 

} to ti Upstate Medical Center 

research hospital and oriented t rd 

term treatment. We are i el ito 

he director, for permission to work 


1 for the help he and his staff gave 
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Che last ! tor e desc tive i va ) rABLI 5 
ing to several 1 s that a yanied ¢ fe INTERRATER A‘ EMENT IN I 
i ‘ " ‘ cI! ven W direc rated I FN UAL ACHIEVEMI 
I towal r away Ir treatment 
nec d with loco »t10 war i 4 t 
red trom these an ¢ ali lan inten I 
l ed toward, al 1 ) \ \ 
ed Va iro treal t a cet 
! 0 ] to ove ] this ni the , 
‘ t I verweight thi I ot ev t IV Re 6 61.5 10 38.5 
locomotior core ere averaged the resulting Ill Ace 31 60.8 20 39 
average scor vas used as one ol the ser ( scores Il Re r 14 38.9 22 61.1 
pertaining to other events Regar« r other events en \ 
behaviors er described riefly ind ( tings I Disc a 122| 79.2 32; 20.8 
were made concern the equalitariar ialitarian 
nature ol the intentions If the patie t initiated the “7 t 
eV { ve described his havio If the other initiated < ; . , , 
the event, we recorded the environmental pressure and ; 
inferred the patient’s intention fro the equality ol 
the pressure and the mutual achieve nt character ot this a other initiates, (0) mar 
the transaction husbar 1 ( and patient s 
An “event’’ was taken as exp rienced by the patient grandizil hus ( acrince pilus ( 
Using the patient efinition of an event 1s Important the atient's é I W cored t 
for establishing a proper unit of obsery 10! » asa4 
examples may be illuminating 
1 An ex patient foresaw the return of his severe Reliabi ily 
depressive feelings and turned to his famil physician 
for help in returning to the hosp Che doctor The total number of scores use 
arranged for his admissi We 1 tha ‘ mating the mutu chievement | 
yatient initiated the transaction, (6) the environmental . or 
# », 164 patients was 8/4, an average ol 
area was “other kinds of concurrent treatment : . 
— =—— pons, ee 0) 
c) the patient and doctor were in acco! and (d person. Phi vr U ts of /it ‘ 
. , ot 
the patie intention was toward treatment. Counting than locomotion and 164 locon 
the towal treatment” a in equantarial I ntion scores. The corte for eacl pel 
and the transact S ‘ ives il iti , ae 
. ; e ; : 4 ; - averaged to give mental he 
transaction weighted score of 2 for this event - 
nent | th < T ao reyry 
2. One patient consulted her priest about what she mental Nealtn ah nged | . 
felt to be her badness about not iunting her recent! with a mean of 4.6 and a med 
born child Lhe priest trie to ure her nd onl The score tem oward the ul 
set I oO \ he } ] ot ‘ ‘ ~ . . 
upset he re V1 I ( ed a partly because w ive a ho 
sin. We recoré | that the t initiated the . “a + a h] 
, tion that 1S presumably more mel 
event, (0) t irea was religior the patient and ' "ite 
, nanhacnital oni 
priest were in discord, and the int on to turbed than no pl OPU 
sacrifice. The denial in the transaction of a sacrificial partly because significant events ré 
intention was given a weighted score of 6 a case conference tend to favor desc1 
3. A patient’s husband, after a long period of debat . . | 
rte Spt Sa Te more serious disabilities and troubles 
suddenly decided on his own that the ! i should I 
1 xamil vv ‘re nent mol 
move out of their home into a new one. He was prepared n < ; E eme : 
to sacrifice his own desires to please his wife. W rated distinction 1s n de between the 
events from the mass of iniormn ol 
rABLE 2 and the classincation of seiectet 
INTERRATER AGREEMENT IN RATING INTENTION Group decision prevailed in the fu 
and scoring, but we wished to study 
Agre D ee* . a. ee ] ] 
sistently different peopl could 
Intent Pr . on 
; : ; theoretical analysis. Between 4 
of events proposed by one rater 
69 65.7 36 34.2 105 100.0 chosen by the ot r: the average ol 
530 87.6 75 12.4, 605100.0 raters taken with each other was 62 
5090 84.4 111 15.6 710100.0 : 
i / ‘ ‘ 
When eve! s have been selec ed, « 
I t ed the , can be made of agreements Ol 
t t,t I i S ssigned to the events The intent 
w t < N 1 . 
the transactional characteristics ol 
D Note that t ‘ three ; 
rate iging each it were rated separately in order to 





cur in the creatiol 


single score for a person from many it 
| rating one sort of information 
other material with which corre! 
re to be made. The results are pre sented ir 


} > 


Tables 2? and 3. In Table >, the percentages 
greement correlate with an intuitive esti 
10 mate of wnat Is € isiest to rate aeny or oppose 
r° 1 what is hardest (requires a new tendency 
iwreement in Table 2 refers to all three 
= raters judging simultaneously; that in Table 
s derived from a team-by-team judging 
ess. The information in these tables lends 
redence to the final scores evolved in grou 
i p pi » the Theor 
[wo sorts of tests beyond consistency art 
rtinent to the scientific valuation of this 
ret nalysis First, how wel do the 
ts based on this system conform to 
. er estimates of severity of mental disorder, 
ol ond, does pla g people on this cor 
IJ relate to such practical issues as 
e of treatment and disposition of the pi 
For ompariso! uurposes, Wé used two 
e. J sures of severity of mental illness. The 
‘ ol ese is “Fun tional Disability,” a 
of reli scneme we d Ve oped Lichtenbe ry, 
i M & Scanlon, 1960b) which is ba ed 
e extent of a pi tient’s disability none, 
J moderate r severe in each of four 
MN hs or 10 ol re ms: Se lf othe rs, Sé lf- 
rted ngs, self-body, and self-psyche. Summing 
ns legree of disability in the four domains 
rmits a ral from a score of 0 to a score of 
12 r the 164 cases reported, the observed 
es range from 1.5 to 11.0 with a mean 
vi .6, a median of 5.5, and a standard devi 
evi i f 1.6 
Cit I c minima over » betwee the 
OW ' r detern g the mutu hieve 
P ( d that determ g tl 
d . { \ oO! Any corre on 
r ( oO re ~ ely o be I Ti 
‘ , el I person, not ol 
r nce methodologically. 
“ ure of presumed severity 
. used is diagnosis 
g e Amer 1. Psychiats Asso 
eve } rd 7 re of me ‘ dis 
; r Phe nos categories ap] ed 
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order or pres med severily | me ¢ 
schizophrenia, affective Psychosis 1m uding 
involutional melancholi perso ty pattern 


disturbance, sociopathic personality disturb- 


ance, psychoneurotic reactive depression, a 


psychoneuroses other than reactive depression 


called ‘“‘other neuroses” and transient 
situatio1 personality disorder. In the com 
parisons that test the mutual achievem« 

health analysis, the following are combined, 


either because the numbers are small or other, 


results suggest their equivalence: per 


pattern disturbance plus sociopathic 


prior 
sonality 


personality disturbance small numbers 


transient situational 


other neuroses” and 
personality disorders (functionally equivalent 
and a miscellaneous group (small numbers 
h the 
health ratings are put concerns the 


| 1 


tenberg, ( 


The next test to whi mutual achieve 
ment 
formulation of 
ussetta, & 


Same 


prescriptions of therapy. 
treatment types (Lich 
1960a) derives from the theo 
inalysis as the 
Indeed, it is a particul 
special reference 


sk and the 


transaction, 


scanion, 


retical mutual achievement 


health scheme. rization 
of the 
to psychological 
the 


general theory witl 
itment as a ta 


the 


tre 
therapist as other in 
In the 
able to demonstrate that 
achievement 


Phe 


mutual a 


functional disability study, we were 


everity of disorder 


and level of mutual striving in 


vary togethe a Same should hold 
true with the hievement healt! 


Comparisons were made 


ing 


fourfold classification, so lim 


because one level of treatment ha few cases 


no treatment or not established: uncovering 


and interpreting treatment; supportive car 


world Lo enha 
nd d re 


ve treatment, inciuding the protec yn 


or changing the patient’s 


fulfillment of his wi tive care or 


pre rte 


+. 3-4.6 12 10 18 13 

1.7-5.1 6 14 6 10 36 

5.2-6.0 3 Q 10 20 1] 

| +3 +4 38 39 164 
, $8.21 9 * OO! ( 18 
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rABLE § 
THE RELATION OF MuTUAL ACHIEVEMENT HEALTH S DIA M 
Dia 
" : ‘ 7 ' F Ne ( \ 
at re 
0-4.2 5 6 2 12 14 5 
+.3-4.6 7 8 Y 7 ( ) 
4.7-5.1 14 7 5 5 3 
5.2-6.0 18 ( 5 2 3 7 
ota 44 27 21 D¢ 5 21 
x? 37.20. « = 15.2 002 ( 3 
I $ | I eur re 
of the patient from himself and the protection \BLE ¢ 
of others. MoutTuat ACHIEVEMENT HEAl 
: i RELATED [ypes or Tt 
rhe final test concerns what may be called 
outcome. While seve rity of disorder is not Cre ent 
the sole determinant of a patient’s disposition ema —_— Il 
or ability to remain out of hospital, it is ii 
probably a significant one. Patients wer “s : 
divided into the following three classes: 0-4.2 - 11 15 
patients discharged to the community who 4.34.6 6 4 13 
remained out of a psychiatric hospital for at : 7 : : 5 : ; 
least 9 months subsequent to discharge (‘‘out, _"— 
not back’’); patients discharged to the com- Totals 22 22 39 
munity who returned to any psychiatric x? = 23.59, df = 9, p = .005 
hospital within 9 months after discharge 
(“out, back”); and patients sent directly to TABLE 7 
another inpatic nt psy hiatric hospital for [ue RELATION OF MUTUAI 
care (“to other inpatient care’’). Since Syra- HEALTH ScorEs TO Ot 
cuse Psychiatric Hospital does not ordinarily 
provide long-term care, these categories seem i 
reasonable for a practical] evaluation of the Discha 
mental health theory. The expectation was 1; =e coo: 
that the first group of patients would cluster withi ; | Se 
on the healthier side, the second group in the 
middle, and the third group on the more 0-4.2 3 6 
disordered side of a ranking of all patients on 4.3-4.6 28 1] 
thant 4.7-5.1 7 11 
mental health. 52-60 16 ° 
RESULTS Totals 7” ‘ 
The findings in the comparison between x 25.47 001 
Mutual Achievement Health and Functional 7 hii © 164 t 
Disability are presented in Table 4. The 
distribution of patients in this table follows 
theoretical expectations with minor excep- (e.g., 4.8-5.5 d 5.6-6.5 
tions (e.g., the four central cells), where Disability) is rrower tl 
greater precision is needed to separate cor- scores for tl eripheral ce 
rectly people who are in the central c and 6.6-11.0 in Functio1 
The second comparison (1 


because the range of scores defining them 


TH 


\c 


rc 


= Wn be be 


HIEVEMENT 


MEI 





1 , y } fa| . 
pre 
ns I t table » a | I 
rv hy 0 y n Lit! ot 
re I ul a € ovel 
nr ‘ . 
5 | 
) ve ord t ] ot tie 
- i 


I ¢ { ( V I a 
Disal y Inv I 
- e neurotic counterpart I DSy 
fectiv state 1 c depre \ 
~ P ord wit | ( I i ( I 
{ url tudy I 2 ul 
ol elerred type of treatment 


distribution of the 164 patients 
sigt ce that confirms 
yothesized_relatio The healthier 
s tend to br I e treatme! 
tl e\ I lutu hievement rly 
} . d the les thy tient 

‘ vhi evel is lower 
est was health lev nd out 


f 
f 
- & 


heory. More of those people who ar 


rged and not readmitted to a hospital 


9 months are at the healthy end of the 
u peopie who ré di cl ree 1 and 
tt d ister ll the middle scores nd 
») are nt airectly o anotne!l hos] it 

or kely to be scored in the lower 


of the records of the 16 ] { 
t ntal ealt I ( re ais 
1} ‘ sein . . 
i ) UL ict mmc t ( { 
vere discharged to hor 
’ 
y l todia ( ré ()n mal died 
I Others were spit d t 
I 
] } 
tT ¢ TrONIc ¢ oraers nd rele a 
} 
( ses ere nded. In n 
etort e ment [ th scores 
P ; 
1O | ce a not I I | Lity 
DiscussIio> 
) I the theoretical \ 
‘ + ] ] - y 
tl erson under observ 
( redefining the intentions of the 


{ ( £ { Li t y \\ 
{ I ‘ La th 1 { sf 1 
i I ol \\ ao 1 dy ( 
ry b \ ? I ol 
her wv} yn té é I ( 


y the m] gement ) an! ther m tne 
the perso! ol n tl fe of the other 
This lin on reflect he fact tl 

idy 4 e in clinical sett here 
ts’ intentior mort cessib to 
ybservation than the intentions of collab 
rato! 

\ ghtly different matter concer who 
initiates each event, who is th ttributed 


ource”’ as Heider (1958) put it. When the 


r 
pe ‘son’s intentions are redefined, he i eces- 
sarily the initiator; when a new intention is re 


quired of him, he must be a reactor. However, 


he can be nitiator or reactor when there is 
either an accord or discord level of mutual 
achievement striving. Thus, the four levels of 


mutual achievement striving expand into six 


concon 
company mutual achievement ley By 


] + 
onsidering a factor to be a concomit int, we 


mean both that it goes with mutual achieve 


me strivings levels in itural connectior 
nd that it ccom mes I subordinate 
ity. These six f rs art 

1. The apparent wi tion « mutuality 
na chi vement concerns At upper vie | 
mut mevement striving aithicuit 
to rate mut ty facets trom achieve- 
t tacetl At wer evels | ople’ tions 
eem to De ¢ er Mutu tvd ted cl ve 
mk d, eve ou they are mutual 


vel riving I t 
». The number and com y of intentions 
ey { In the er levels, many nd 

CoO é é Tio? “ } T events ] the 
Vi ve Cw ; ( mpit r re pr ¢ t 

3. Re pon external authority for prog 
ress or maintenance of the relation. 1 
I or] r iecve ol ull hie vemen VI 
here e! upor! erarchy, tradi- 
tion, or outside authority The reverse true 
at the lower levels 
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l } 


levels, the participants bring to the relation analysis of mental health, to diagnosj 


autonomously formed plans and proposals; treatment prescribed, and to outcome. 
at the lower levels, a certain emptiness 1S results tend to verify the theory. 
evident. 

5. The combined embeddedness, openness REFERENCES 


and sense of development characteristic of Freres. D. 7 


vard the elimination of the « 


events. The events of a higher level are more normalit J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 128 
directly embedded in other, often larger, HeEmer, F. The psychology of interpersonal relat 
‘ | ° } New York: Wiley, 1958 

events: whereas those of a lower level are #2 “2? ae 

; : reer j ; HeERz0G, ELizABETH. Some guide line r 
discrete, being seen in larger units, mainly as iene haaiaaie * il chames ie 
repetitive acts. dividual Washington, D. ( Unit Stat 

6. The apparent discreteness of events as Department Health, Education, and Welfar 

pane ° ‘ . Sn 1 Sec dministrat vildren’s |} 
events. The determination of what sequences Social Security Administration, Child bures 
o . , 1959, 

are “events,”’ the units of observation, is mort ’ 

: in Baar : : JAHODA, MARIE. Current concep 
difficult for the higher levels than for the health. New York: Basic Books. 1958 


lower levels. KORNE! I. N. Mental health vs. menta 
Vent. Hyg., N. Y., 1958, 42, 315-320 





SUMMARY LICHTENBE! P. Emotional maturit 
in ideational interaction. J r 
This report presents a theory of mental 1955, 51, 298-301 

health formed under the influence of three LICHTENBERG, P., Cassetta, Ruonppa K., & Si 
general considerations: persons can be de J. C. An analysis of types r; treatment 
scribed according to a position on a mental 1960. 130, 353-365. (a ‘ . 
health continuum; conscious experience plus — Licyrenperc. P.. Cassetta. Ruonppa K.. &S 
transactional characteristics of social behavior J. C. One descripiion of mental health ar 
comprise the essential features for determina order. A? n. Psychiat., 196 58 

lth: Lict ? , I 


tion of mental health; and the environment 


is to be included in variable and systematk 


fashion in such a determinatior From the Mastow. A. H. ution and perso N \ 
analysis of intentions and mutu: ichieve Harpers, 1954 
ment strivings are derived eight quantified Scott, W. A. Research definitions of 
combinations _ of intentions-in-transactions - 
A ID-45 " 

Applying the scoring system to a series of Soy w A. Se chological cor 
events provides a quantitative statement of illness and mental health. Psychol. I 
mental health leve 55, 65-87 

The theory w examined with re pect to SZA rs ; . of mental 1 

: apes * : chol f, 1960, 16, 113-118 

the histories of 164 hospitalized patients 
The outcomes were compared to an alternate | Dev er 27. 1966 





ncept 


THE INFLUENCES OF 


HOWARD 


128-13 NUMBER of psychologists have stressed 
‘elation the importance of considering situ 
ational and personality factors as 
come leterminants of behavior. Newcomb (1943 
Stat with the interaction of situational and 
We sonality factor it his classi study of 
Bur ude change among college students. As 
\ s 1935 Lewin st ed i actual be- 
” r of the child depends In every Case 
upon his individua! characteristics and 
n the momentary structure of the existing 
: tion” (p. 71). In a recent review of the 
rature, Masling (1960) discusses the de 
reased predictive power of studies that fail 
msider the combined influence of situa- 
nal and per onality factors 
The omple x effects of personality and 
. ional variables require more than the 
582 e acknowledgment that they both con 
; ribute to behavior. Not all subjects ar 
lally responsive to different situational 
Vor es. A situational variable may influence 
he behavior of ub) cts who exhibit a 
a rucular person ly characteristi By pool 
58, 56 


without regard for personality 
rences, the influence of the situation may 
ttenuated. On the other 
ssociated with the per 
may be neutralized by 
That is, 


ional cues. different 


r ly tenden es may be obse rvab ony 
er certain conditions The optimum 
r n 1o1 ssessing psy} ologi« il processes 

1 be based on the study of these two 
es of variable bot! separat nd 
1 deterr ts of behavior; 

er (1960) contends, it is necessary ) 
r f uatiol nd 
Val ib I ( re tol nq ( 
, : [ ' ' 
— ) 
B. R 


PERSONALITY 
CAUTIOUSNESS ON CONCEPTUAL 


AND SITUATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


,. MOSS 


our predictions and provide a basis 


deals with the 


modified by the 


This investigation way 


responses are ubject’s ex 
ncy of success or failure on the xperi- 
mental tasks. Persons who fear that they will 
negative 


ived in a light frequently 


certain their test be- 
i These 
they protect the person from revealing aspects 
of himself that 


disapproval. 


exercise controls 


} 


over 


ivior controls are defensive 


might result in failure and/or 


Defensive reactions should be 
an individual ha 


exper tan y 


ereater when s a generalized 


iow for success or 1n 


a situation 


that specifically engende rs low 


The te 


the class of 


expectancies 

to de scribt 
behaviors dealt 
tion. Cautiousness is regarded 


tendency to 


rm cauliousness is used 


defensive with 
in this investig: 
as ‘“‘the behave in a 


de . ened 


manner 


dis- 


to avoid potential failure or 


approval experiences, and this goal is achieved 


often at the other satisfactions.” 
That is, the 


cerned with avoiding failure than with obtain- 


expenst of 


cautious person is more con- 


ing ucct In ord r for cautiousness to be ob- 


served there must be a basis for judging 


certain alternatives as entailing 


responst 
and ics 


icss I K 


potential satisfaction than 


other alternatives. The level of aspiration 


paradigm provides a task situation that meets 
the criteria. The subject can be have in 
a cautious way by stating low goals, even 
when these expressed low goals place restric 
tio! m his maximum possible score. That 
l e subject 1 told that hi score can be 
no higher than his expectancy statement. On 
the other hand, unrealistically high expect- 
ncy tements are discouraged by penal 
ng the sul t for failing to score s high 
predicted he would 

ihe use of the level ol piration as a 
n re of cau yusnes I been discussed 
’ ntly ! ‘ s} hologi ture 
Lew Dembo, Ft t nd Sear 1944 
ynclude t fear of failure ts n rd 
rminant « vel of piration behavior 
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Persons who have a strong need to avoid 
failure behave cautiously by stating low goals. 
Frank (1935) states that cautiousness is a 
generalized personality trait that influences 
level of aspiration behavior. He did not ob- 
tain any independent measure of caution 
but inferred the trait from the level of aspira 
tion behavior. Gould (1939) concludes from 
her results that goal setting behavior often 
serves a person as a protection of the ego in 
which the stated estimates are designed to 
shield him from failure. 

Cautiousness is also reflected by the con- 
ceptual approach used in responses to visual 
stimuli. The verbal labels used to conceptua- 
lize a visual stimulus may vary considerably. 
For instance, responses to TAT pictures can 
be descriptive or, conversely, highly in- 
ferential. The descriptive statements are 
objective and their accuracy cannot be easily 
challenged. In addition, des¢ riptive responses 
are nonprojective and provide the subject 
with a way of evading disclosure of internally 
held beliefs, conflicts, or needs. Des« riptive 
responses art therefore assumed to re present a 
cautious approach since there is minimal risk 
of criticism and/or personal exposure. In- 
ferential responses can be _ idiosyncratic, 
pe rsonalized, and imaginative. Phese re- 
sponses are more open to evaluation of either a 
critical or favorable nature and would gen- 
erally reflect a noncautious approach. 

The hypotheses tested by this investiga 
are as follows: 

1. Cautiousness, when induced by an 
experimental situation of failure, leads to 
increased descriptiveness in verbal responses 
to TAT pictures and conceptu il sorts (MAPS 
hgures 
). The degree to which the failure situation 
leads to increased des« riptive ness is determined 
by the subject’s personality disposition. 
That is, personality and situational factors 
interact in the prediction ol descriptive re 


sponse, 


Zz Cautiousness, as L general personality 
characteristk (determined from level of 
aspiration behavior), is associated with 
greater descriptiveness in verbal responses 
to the personality test materials. The relation- 


ship should be most pronounced when assessed 


under neutral conditions (Control group 


The sa ple consist d of 109 s r 
the introductory psychology classes at O S 
Universit 61 females and 48 males f 17 t 
years of age 
. . 
Procedure 

The subjects were randomly assigned to thr 
experimental groups and each subject was seen i; 


dividua 


Aspirati 
characte 
at the « 


Board was p! 


ly for two separate sessions 
n J. Prior to the experi: 


cts performed on the Rotter (1942) Ley 

yn Board, to provide a behavioral measur 
ristic cautiousness.? The subjects were seat 
nd of a table on which the Level! of Aspiration | 


placed and the standard instructions wer 


administered.* Each subject had 20 trials on this tas 


and a dil 


ference score (D score) was obtained between } 


subject’s actual performance score and his subsequer " 


expectal 
Rotte 


terizing 


icy statement for each trial 
r (1945) has described nine patterns chara 


level of aspiration behavior, regarded as “t 





of concentration which can be used as flexi standar 
for understanding individual cases,” a ised OI 
combination of three factors: his D scot 

of shifts, and the occurrence of unusual shifts } 


after fail 


1. Loi 


ire and down after success 


e D score pattern. This is genera 


ui 


considered the most realistic re sponse Estimates ar 


usually I 
number 
a. £ 
patlerns 
with a lo 
3. Me 


terized |t 


down afte 


4. Achie 


iigher than past performances with an averag 
of shifts and unusual shifts abser 


nevalive or ery sil 


This pattern is similar to Nu rs 
wer D score. 

dium high D score Chis pattern is chara 
»y frequent usual shifts (up after 


r failure) and high PD scores 


ement fou er These su ts estima 


are constantly changed to equal or clos appr 
mate the previous performance 

5. Zi le pattern. Here the sul 
his esti ite 

6. Very ii a itive D scor Hier? this 
the ject behaves unrealistically | tating £ 
goals regardless of characteristica lo r! 
leve Ss 

7. Hi ) e D ’ r? s 
teriz freque i ‘ ss 
negative scores 

8. Ri uler his atts S 
absenc f shifts 

9. 7 éSe r br ka ’ ri 
1 high nu r of shifts in a t 

27Aq nnaire was constr " 
r ol 4 4 erist 4 Lal tio > >> I > 
prove t ies ctive predict 
of Aspirati Board a vas not 

. ‘Taken tr ] lished manual | 
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ysual shifts, i.e., shifts upward after failure and down 
r er success. D scores can be any size 
The subjects within each of the three experin 
groups classified as either cautious or nonca 
r us fi t r level of aspiration patter Resear 
) ot gs indicat that the pooling of similar patter 
17 to 3 provides greater generality and predictability than 
ssifications based solely on the use of the specifi 
atterns (Neems & Scodel, 1956 In this study, 
Patterns 1 and 3 were cla 1 as noncautious and 
2 4. 7, and 8 as cautious. Ten subjects who obtained 
to thr nonclassifiable patterns (5, 6, and 9) were omitted 
seen the part of the analysis pertaining to personality 
rences. The interrater agreement for scoring th« 
litions | nine patterns was 85%; for the pooled cautious and 
Lev ncautious patterns it was 97.5‘ 
easur Session 2. All subjects were administered a brief 
re seat specially constructed paper-and-pencil form that they 
aU re told was a “test of social acceptability,” con 
wer sisting of 25 statements concerning social attitudes 
tas yjects were instructed to rate themselves on a 
een | five-point scale for each of these 25 statements. For 
ibsequ = Groups 1 and 2, the experimenter pretended to score 


t in the presence of the subject and compared 
S chara these results with fa norms he had in front of hin 


iS “point The subjects in Group 1 were told that they scored in 





ntii¢ ailure grot 





wer 10 perc 





























sed the s cts in Group 2 were told that they scored 
req n the pper 10 percentile’ (Success group, J 
ts 1g $ procedure was omitted for Group 3 (Cor 
roi gr \ 5 After experiencing the experi 
genera C lition all subjects were as} to take two 
ates a re tes hich they were told were also asures of 
averag “social acceptability.”’ These two tests were to “make 
a story” for Pictures 2, 4, 17GF, and 20 of the TAT 
D and to sort into two groups, according to to the sub 
r | s own idea, 22 cut-out human s taken from 
he MAPS test (Shneidman, 1952 sorting pro 
3 ch was repeated three times for the complete group 
S hgures. The TAT and MAPS responses were used 
ssess Ca ious conceptual behavior 
CSU TAl Each TAT story was scored for conceptual 
appr vel on a four-point scale. The most descriptive stories 
a score of 1 and the ost inferentia! ones 
er d a score of 4. Intermediate stories on the d 
scriptive-inferential « ion and popular themes 
s i ermined from normative studies (Eron, 1950; 
5 6 Rosenzweig & Fie ing 1949 were given scores 
r /and 3. The interrater reliabilities, based on product 
t correlations, for Pictures 2, 4, 17GF, and 20, 
chal res ive vere 1.00 67. 1.00 and .95.5 
SS MAPS Conce u Sorting Ta The 22 figures 
MAPS test—including representations of mak 
‘At t ( ( n of tl experiment the Failure 
s S we 1V rmation that ne the earler 
ye experience 
: S s I yrrected becaus i 
r i road itegori er St 
r . , rial l roce aescri ] 
reter \ Vo 1940 ck « reci 
r results SOI r r ms < 1OO 
corr ns ute reliabilities in the | 
x 


BEHAVIOR 


rABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS WITH RESPECT TO 


rHE MAPS Sorts anp TAT 


{ ONCEPTUAL SCORE 
Sort rAT 
\ 
if SD Vf S 

I lure group 

Tota 31 6.45 | 2.49 | 9.03 | 3.96 

Cauti 14 6.50 2.56 9 07 1.28 

Non s 17 | 6.41 | 2.43 | 9.00 | 3.68 
Succe . J 

Tota 3? 7.00 2.44 9 38 3.40 

Cautious 14 6.79 | 2.01 9 21 2.98 

Noncaut S 18 | 7.17 | 2.71 | 9.50 | 3.69 
Control group 

lo 36 | 7.50 | 2.62 | 9.47 | 2.88 

( 5 15 | 6.13 | 2.0 8 33 2.55 

Non ous | 8 48 2.58 10.29 > 83 


females, figures with features, those where the features 


ha‘l been omitted 


day clothes, others in 


figures in costume, figures in every 





protectiy ating 





0ses ind ones assuming a reiatively static stance, 
et Suggested a variety of conceptual dimension 
The subject had the opportunity to sort according to 
clearly sical qualities of the stir 1oro i more 
hig! rential basis. Each of the thr MAPS 
sorts was scored according to the same 1-4 nt scale 
of descriptiveness to inferentiality used 

of the TAT stories. The interrater reli 





score was 1.00+-.® 


Ohio State Psycl 


OSPE) 
records 


logical Examination 


scores were obtained from the university for 


recorded 


whom such 


all the subjects for 


Phe 


abluty and were c 


scores were 


OSPE scores provided an estimate of intellectual 


rrelated with the scores obtained 


on the experimental measures. 
RESULTS 
and 
Control) were each dichotomized into cautious 
ind the basis of 
the subject’s level of aspiration performance. 
[The N, standard for 
each group and subgroup are presented in 
Table 1. the and TAT 
behavior and low ores 
The Mann-Whitney 
U test was used for comparing 


1 


MAPS 


groups (Failure, Success, 


noncautious subgroups on 


mean, and deviation 


High scores on sorts 
inferential 
descriptiveness. 
groups as to 
behavior on the 


The { values 


gree of descriptive 


and TAT. 


sorts 


converted into scores’ so that all group 
comparisons are expressed as z score values 
See Footnote 5 
7 Siegel (1956) states that as the N in either group 


g distribution of l 
Therefore, a formula 


Sampun 


proaches the normal! distribution 
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rABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXPERIMENT 
Groups ON DESCRIPTIVENESS 
expressed as score values 

: rAl 
Failure vs. Success 91 Fa 31 J 
Failure vs. Control 1.45 | 7 I 
Success vs. Control 6&8 S 61 S 


Not eof 1.9 
® The letter F, S t ri 
Control 1 r le ‘ 
TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXP! RIMENTAL GROUI 


Cautious and Noncautious subgroups 


analyzed separately) ON 
DESCRIPTIVENESS 
expressed as z score values) 
No t ( 
( lit 
Sort rAl Sort rAl 
Fa ‘ F® 1 Ff 19 F 39 F 
I € ( t qe? Fit F » ¢ 7 
ce ( tr s ( { 
"The letter / ‘, ates whether I e, 5 t 
or ( t er le ptiveness 
eee cen talied tant 
Table presents data pertaining to the 


first hypothesis. While the Failure 


more descriptive than the Success or Control 


group was 


groups for all comparisons, as hypothesized, 
these differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant. Thus, the hypothesis pertaining to 


the influence of conditions was not supported 

Phe stated that the 
Failure its greatest 
effect in increasing descriptive responses when 
the 
taken into consideration. 
the influence of 
cautious and the 
Phe 
hypothesis are reported in Table 3. As 


second hypothesis 


have 


condition woul 


disposit 


subject’s personality ion was 


This was tested by 


comparing the conditions 


for the noncautious subjects 
separately findings pertaining to this 


can 


condition 


be seen, the Failure promoted 
increased descriptive response for non- 
cautious but not for cautious subjects. How 
is provide conver e obtained Ul 1 i 

core ( the .V in « EXCEE 0) his 
conversion 1s als ‘ ‘ iS a corre her 
tl ink occurs Cor volv 

Sin ull « servations et either one th « 

these « ill of t I ire converted into 


the |] allure 


conditions for the MAPS sorts 
p < 02; two-tailed The cautious subj 
did not respond differentially to | 


compared with Control and Success condit 


descriptivenc ~ under 


noted in Table 2, 


The increase in 


Failure condition. 


thus, to have been contributed bv thx 
cautious subjects 
The mean scores presented in Table 1 


basis for 


understanding 


vide a 
the foregoing results 
cautious subgroup in each of the 
pe rimental conditions were 
They had atts ined 
, ] 


on dé 


descriptiveness. 
experimentally, a plateau scriptivens 
not appreciably influenced by 


Che 


most inferential in the 


and wert 








conditions. noncautious subject 





Control condition ; 
became more descriptive in the experiment 
the Failure 
cautious subjects 


particularly in 
the 


mn descriptiveness ac! 


conditions, 
dition. Therefore, 


mained 


Sti ble 
conditions, whereas, the noncautious sub 


exhibited a degree of desc riptiveness ( 

parable 

Failure condition 
According to the 


cautious subjects should be 


to the cautious subjects only 


final hypothesis, 


more de sc! | UN 


in their responses to the sorts and TAT 


noncautious subjects, and the differe 


should be most pronounced 


Table 4 sl 


} ant 


between the cauti 


situation (Contr condition 
the 


noncautious subgroups for de 


the and TAT 


comparisons 


sorts within each cond 
rABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ( I 


NONCAUTIOIl Su re ON 
DESCRIPTIVEN 
( CSM is ™ e va 
Fai Ca s N OL N¢ 
success (4 S N 27 
ca S 
Cont ( \ ) Qgrere ¢ 7% 


eee 





summarizing and bett 


for a neutt 


CAUTIOUSNESS AND CONCEPTUAL BEHAVIOR 6 


~ 
w~ 


brighter subjects gave more 


Propuct-MoMENT CorRI IONS BETWEEN des riptive PAT 


rABLE 5 That 


the 
Al iS, Ln¢ 


responses. 








1] EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES AND rhe two significant correlations reported in 
“4.34 OSPE Scot : 
ibie lable 5 increase the complexity of the experi 
re ‘ lit - rat mental findings These relationshiy do not 
ppear to detract from the stated hypotheses, 
group (V = 28 02 10 but rather, suggest that additional dimensions 
ears success » (N aU 32" 02 also contributed to the conceptual behavior 
Ie \ a 00 speeee 
The rAT and MAPS conceptual scores 
, ay were positively correlated (7 30, p < .O1; 
1 eoee two-tailed). Cautiousness on the Level of 
hotter (Aspiration and OSPE scores were unrelated 
The | The s score was again used to evaluate the ¥ 16, not significant 
: . ficance of the difference for these com 
, DISCUSSION 
pre- e cautious and noncautious subgroups When subjects were pooled there was 
venea differ in descriptive behavior for the no relation between descriptivenes nd_ the 
yy Un lure and Success condition. However, situation. However, when personality differ 
— Control condition, the cautious ubjects ences were considered, the situation became 
significantly more descriptive than the a significant determinant of descriptive be 
ne tious subjects on both the sorts (2 havior, only noncautious subjects — being 
1.84, p < .01; two-tailed) and TAT (2 2.07, influenced by experimental conditions. Failure 
5 © 05: two-tailed The effects of the pel induced descriptiveness n the noncautious 
. I ly \ irlable appear to Ve been obscured subjects but did not incre ce riptive 
ts trong situational force oper ing for responses n o the tlou ubiect who 
c nd success conditio \ had pre-experimental set to re d 
tuatior for wert d conditions as if failure were imminent. This 
conditio1 Uh niluence ol é finding highlights the importance of system 
ty variable became quite evident cally investigating individu differen n 
FIpUv cautiot bie were ot or usceptibilitv to vatiol cue Rv so doit 
ve onditiot s predicted, on ble to increase the pow redictive 
cr nat y demonstrated greate1 hvypothes« T} position is ul lerscored by 
- r ( In the eull tuatllol di ome ding obt ed by \l owt nd 
= basic re onship between descriy Cro 1961 vho observed ersons 
: qd cautr I s T} l de ) é differ u hei eed to subscrib ) ) \ 
' ( rT nd rAl Wi SSor ed de b | Vviors nd tl t d ( ( in 
cteris ( USN na this need predict ‘ tivity to 
ne d ( \ I C ¢ tro 
The econd major find 4 I 
S O OSPI re \ ble for ( ) y difference predicted de ripuy be 
rity ¢ he ib Correlations \ havior only for neuts tuatio Phat 
l res ¢ e TAT nd MAPS cauti biect vere more descri ( n 
for each of the situatio ce noncautious subjects f Control cond 
ented lable 5 I not der Failure or S h ap 
APS nce or d OSPI par \ } ed variance I 
\ sh pea . ae , o , b eet 
) $2, t 10; two-t lr} finding bears on th et ‘ 
a MAPS re st er onfounde | tu nd perso \ rial 
a " ee cnn Cer = pod . 
efor dif ) rpre 0) ol ire Dersol ty erencé ead 
d e TAT ce S vestis Oo CO ide erroneously, ' 
S | \ d he ¢ citi ( ‘ 
f Oy ( ( | r ol 1 ] i he 
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ational d persona ity I ors. Sub { 
defended t it by being more descript 
on the col ptual tasks. On both the MAPS 
and TAT, tests frequently used to assess 
content variables, the personality ( 


pi 
a 


highly descriptive, tl 


If a ubject 





reduced. Furtl 


potential responses Is ermore, 
pronounced descriptiveness precludes _ the 
occurrence of many personalized responses 
which, by definition, are inferential. These 
findings emphasize the importance of con- 
sidering the presence of general defensivi 


patterns, such as cautiousness, in interpreting 


psychologi il test 

No i predictions vere made con 
cerning the Success group, which turned out 
to be and 
The 


COCSS 


results. 
sper 
between the 


on dest riptive 


intermediate 


behavior. 


groups 
reinforcement given the Su 
group might 


positive 
have been expected to decrease 
not 


li 
ine 


vior. However, such was 


Cautious 


the case in 





ilternative explanati 


with the obtained findings, is that the positive 
rell I Imi on the social ttitude test 
ctually evoked cautiousness on the subse- 


That is, 
task 


other 


quent, functionally related tasks. 


he provision of a reinforcement for one 


itive structure 
] 


on as potent success 


positive or neg: 
tasks in that 


failure experiences. 


may 


t! or 


situa 
The reinf 


rceement, re- 


gardl s of its direction, increases involve 
related 


suggested by Lazaru 


tasks. Support for this 


ment for the 
position 1s 


Broverman, and Mayer (1957), who stat 


that “psychological stress involves the thwar 

ng of motive state’ and that ‘fa motive 
state | » be present 1n order for stress to 
occur thermore, in keeping with the 


1ey found that ‘“‘stressor 


conditions” served to make subjects low in 


a 





task they were required to n to 
nd reproduce tape recorded paragraphs. 

In additi to showing the nterplay be- 
tweet ] ional l d p rsol \ Val ibles 
the study provides evidence for the moderate 
gene V ol itiousness over Vari V ol 
situatior Cautiousness n the Level of 





, , 
Aspiration ta rredicted descriptin 2 
} r y 5¢ t 0 ] 

r 6, | O1 l 
PAT ? ) *» 05) for the ¢ 
condition. Descriptiv s on tl : 
rAT w ositively cor ted fo t 

' , 
mpk urtnermor;: cautiousn 5 ] 
4} : } 1 

by the Failur tion predicted descri 


his investigation dealt with the influ 


racteristic cautl 





as codeterminants of conceptual behavior 


\ Failure 


condition produced situat 


cautiousness and the level of aspiration n 
ured characteristic cautiousness. ( 
conceptual responses consisted of descriptiy 
responses to rAT cards an t hgure-sort 
task. 


The major fil were as follows 


1. The 


tiv or 7 
intly greater 


contribut d 


ondition 


of des riptin 


signifi amount f d 
responses than the Control condition only for 
noncautious pl 


ns. When all sub 


pooled this relationship 


subjects judged to be 
the expe rimental condit 


were 


appeared. 


more descriptive than noncautious 
and 
but not 


conditions. 


on the sorts 


dition, 


ES 


\ rcepti l I 1. Monogr., 1 $ 
\ | e No 315 
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elerans Administr H 1 Ad {rbor. M n 
HE Dogmatis! cale has bee e of the Dy t to a escent resp¢ 
major instruments ust by Rokeach and e juestione Che present 
n associates in thelr tudes belief sten to de trate 1 t Dogma 
‘ } . ] 
According to Rokeac (1960 the p 1 able t ( esct response st 
purpose of this scale to measure vidual 
difference I openne or closedne¢ of behet METHO 
ystel because ol the way we have denned ~ cts er 10 adult mal 
} j | } } ss . 
open ind wa ed t ‘ cale shi . XK List aie ve to neurt sychiatrk ervik ‘ i Ct 
measure eneral authoritarian i eral Surgical Veterans A stratior 
tolerance pp 71-72 Rokeach | cI cized jects an a tI t birthe 
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SD 
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CRITIQUI 


A\CQUIESCENCE MEASURI 
u SCALES AND VERBAI 
GENCE 
Q* 17** 45% %6 
51 ** 20+ 15 
70* 20 


neasurt 


vas total number 


its reliability was .93 (/ 
41.0). This measure was analogous to 
Mathews (1929 Lorge 1937), Cron 
2), Cohn (1953), Shelley (1956), and Gage 
7 
first testing session subjects were given in 


succession: several | 


other purposes, 


Jogmatism, and 


€ 


icil-and 


the 


the 


Shi} 


Sani 
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paper tests being 
yley-Hartford, the 
ord measure from 

he vocabulary 


section of the Shipley-Hartford was used as a measure 

verbal intelligence. Its raw-score mean was 25.2 
5 6.0). In the second testing session, a week later, 
subjects were given the MMPI in card form but were 


not permitted to use the 


Uncertain 


response category. 


r 
RESULT 
ESULTS 
The Pearson product moment correlat ) 
n g the measures are presented in Table 1. The 
jtained correlations were in the expected direc- 
t Both icquiescence measures correlated 
significantly with both Dogmatism and the I 
x Che 32 correlat 1 betwee the F Scale 
the Shipley-Hartford supports the earlier 
ports of similar negative correl ns between 
F Scale 1 intelligence by Adorno et al 
1950) ( (1951 and Gough 1951 Phe 
between the acquiescence easure 
e Shipley-Hart ad are comparable the 
Cy Ve ¢ { p ( Wee acd eCsce ce 
te ce re] ex } Col os2 1 
= ‘ . , 
Db 195 | prey isly reported hi S t 
re ely i tudent s ples; the 
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Scale a Dogmatism tend to be 
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) it 
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| MMPI 
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of 
All 


matism by virtue of their sharing variance in 
acquiescence As with the F Scale, the correlation 
betwee Do itisn ind other esponst biased 

mea es can t be terpreted u ambigi Sly 
Future studies relating the F Scale ind Dog 
matist to otner 1x bly ( escence-bDia ed 
mea ( | include a naepe lent measure 
ot acquiescence as a matter ol routine I} vill 
make t px Di¢ to spec y 1 it extent obta 1ed 
ela ps are attributable to « truct rather 
tna el ds variance. For exat pi t present 
tus e correlat ‘ 70 be een F Scale 
DD g I ove tate the I ) 
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(1960) to characterize the “personality” of the 
consistently acquiescent respondent fails to 
recognize the acquiescence-vulnerability of Dog- 


1 


matism. Because their measure of acquiescence 
correlates .40 with Dogmatism, they conclude that 
this “appears to reflect the diffuse anxiety of the 
yeasayer, and to suggest that he seeks dependency 
on external figures for support” (p. 159). On the 
other hand, their data indicate only that the 


iaracterized by a high 


acquiescent respondent is cl 
score on a personality measure with an 
acquiescence bias built into it. The hypothesis 
that the Dogmatism scale is contaminated by 
acquiescence bias not only offers a more 
parsimonious interpretation of Couch and 
Keniston’s results but also receives substantial 


support in the present study. 


SUMMARY 


The study was designed to test the hypothesis 


that Rokeach’s Dogmatism scale, structurally 
identical to the F Scale, is similarly vulnerable to 
acquiescent response bias. Two measures of 
acquiescence were developed and administered, 
along with the Dogmatism and F scales and a 
measure of verbal intelligence, to 40 adult neuro- 
psychiatric inpatients. Both acquiescence measures 
were positively related to both the Dogmatism 
and F scales. It was concluded that the Dogmatism 
measure contains acquiescent response set vari- 
ance. The implications of this finding for past and 
present research using the Dogmatism scale were 


discussed. 
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INFORMATION 
CONFORMITY 
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HI pre t nve ration attempted t 
provide a partial wer to the questk are 
g thorit pe s uniformly conforming 
a ( ective-p 1¢ sources, ¢ ire tney 
fie ent illy nfluenced by iormation sources 
at are gh or low in status? Previous research 
5 cated that both variables, source status 
1 authoritariar 1 ire related to co ty 
Crutchfield 1955: Lefkowitz, 
1 55 
s the of general authori- 
arianism OI! gmat differentiates between 
eTS SW are relativel open (low dog tic or 
va oritaria or closed gh dogmatic or 
gh authoritarian) with respect to their belief- 
sbelief systems al t realit A pe 1’s belief- 
¢ vstel relatively open or « sé 1 depend 
g { t receive, evaluate and act on 
rele I l it received fr the outside on 
itr ( nerit the more closed the 
elief st the mor lificult should it be to 
ist betwee ation received a if 
ew and formation received about the 
source [of this information] pp. 57-58 
Rokeach’s (1960) theory would predict that 
= 1, ] j . ! : . os 
eiativeiy ciosed persons uld ( ise What an 
external authority had to say about a situation 
with w the authority was, leading to increased 
conformity to the authority he were high in 
stat 1 decreased conformit t < even 
reject ot, t autl ty were | een as be y 
N tus. Relatively opt ividuals should 
© Capa ( aiscrit nating irce {ror oe 
and s ld s v little difference their reactions 
to varying source hgures 
METHOD 
i pparatu 
I ex tal situati ised the autokinetic 
the general procedure of Sherif (1935 
ou ts in the r c . , ! 7 rt 
t , m rat r than the ist e of aut l 
i 1 I t 32 
” et loor ato ola rhtpr i 
SE . r A p ( ight S ¢ 
through a hole 1 ’ iameter in one ¢ ' 
9 ine ; 
i » ~ } T : uf 
I S r i i i at tl r l 
is er tra r r 
i ) iwo 


SOURCE STATUS AND 
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DOGMATISM UPON 
BEHAVIOR 


IVAN P. KAIMAN 


resses of ti 





automatically controlled by two Hunter 


time was 

timers so that the light was alternately activated and 
shut off for 10 second intervals. This sequence was 
repeated for the total experimental perio he ht 
was visible at all times except when the ¢ rimenter 
switched off the power supply between the two phase 
of the experiment 

The su jects and the experimenter wer! seat 


he opposite end ol 
ight source, t 


ght 
complete darkness at 


the experimental roo! if 
197 


experimental room was in 


t 
] } he - sok . 
] he subject being inches (5 


Phe 


all times 


from the li aperture 





u07eCIS 

Fro a pool of 307 underecraduates ir roductory 
psycholo courses at Louisiana State University who 
had taken the 40-item Dogmatism scale, Form | 
Rokeach, 1960), 30 high and 30 low scorers were 
selected as subjects All 60 subjects vere in the upper 
or lower quartiles of Dogmatism scale scores, all were 
females between the ages of 18 and 23 ars, and all 
but 4 were sophomores. None had previous knowledge 


about tl 
tism scale score for the 30 open subjects was 126.75 


11.66); for the 


atism score was 





1e autokinetic phenomenon. 7 
subjects, the mean 
11.87 

ental situation with 
the 


30 closed 
Dogn 181.37 (oe 
Eact subject was in the experin 


experimenter throug! 














experiment 6U subjects were divided into tour 
groups: Group I consisted of 15 subjects who had 
scored high on the Dogmatism scale (clo for whom 
the confederate was identified as a high status person; 
Group II consisted of 15 closed subjects for whom the 
confederate was identified as a low sta person 
Groups III and IV each consisted of 15 ects who 
had scored low on th sm scale ypen), for 
whol he confederate w ified as being high or 
¥ in status, respectively 


1: 


During Phase A of the experiment, the subject ob 
served 30 exposures of the light, judging the direction 
oft the ht loveme}: r r left or right, and 

itely recording these ju nts on ol! r another 
of two 3 X 5 pads in front of hi During Phase B, 

e su ct ¢ eT 30 ad Li CX] ires of Une 

ht, 1 iki his 1 onses ver vith the 
é enter recording tl ! The con 

t ted his 2 ts rior those the 
subrec g Phase B 

| - ‘ t< Lit ut ct ratc re ~ 
I B I indo ven in the dir 1 least 
i ent r < t ct in Pha \. ( 

‘ ter { ‘ i ‘ Ca i ‘ t ‘ i al 
choice of Pha A, the « r nter informe the 
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rABLE 1 


[TREATMENT OF DIFFERENCE SCORI 





Fk 
c i 
Source status 56.06 3.9 
Dogmatism 19.26 l 1.36 , 
Interaction (S X D 308 .29 | 21.74 Ol 


Within 794.12) 56 


rotal 1177.73 
Comparison 0 Subgro Pp Me 
Dogn H Low ‘ f 
M* 1S M D 
Closed group 5.93 4.45 0.53'4.53)3.29 01% 
Open group 2.53\2.69) 5§.13)3.02/2.48 OS 
t 2.52 t.02 
p 01 01 
®N 15 for each grou 
b One-tailed test of cance used for these compa 


confederate of the response pattern to be reported by 


tapping him on the right or left shoulder. The con 
federate used a string of beads and knots to determine 
the direction of each response to be given 

rhe subject entered the 


which the confederate wa 


already darkened room in 
St ated, and was guided to 


his seat by the « xperimenter rhe mee ting ol the subject 
and the confederate took place in complete darkness 
For Groups I and III 


federate was presented as “Dr 


high status source), the con 
John Wilson, who has 
been doing a good deal of research at LSU. He will be 
observing the same thing as you and we are interested 
in comparing your reactions with his.” For Groups LI 
and IV (low status source), the confederate 
‘John Wilson, who is a high school student 
High. He 
thing as you and we are interested in comparing your 
he se 
were made to the subject while the experimenter was 


was pre 
sented as 
will be observing the sam« 


at Baton Rouge 


reactions with his.’ introductory statements 
escorting him to the experimental room 


l'ask instructions were given as follows 

When I give the signal 
After a short time, the light will start to move 
the light will go off. WI 


direction of the 


Ready” a light will go on 
hen 
n the light goes off you are 
light’s movement on 
There 
is a pencil between the two pads. If the light moved 
to the left, mal light 
moved to the right, make a mark on the right pad 
light will 


other times it will move only sligh 


to mark the 


one of the two pads directly in front of you 


‘ 


1 mark on the left pad; if the 


Sometimes the love a at distance, al 
y. Be sure you 
make a mark for each trial, and only one mark to 
direction in which the light moved on 


When I give the signal there will be no 


indicate thé 


} 


each trial 


talking. Ready 


AND 


NOTES 


posure, the experime r Sa 
Please hand me your pads. In order to spe 

up a litt it, t next time the I eS 

vant uu to tell vhich way tl ight 

I’ll record your a ers myself. This sl 

less e. You can tell 1 your answers a t 

light goes oO And out of « esy tot 

visiting student], Dr. Wilson [Jol you « fi S 

At the termination of Phase B, th ib ‘ 
not to discuss the procedures of the « ent 
invon¢e The experimer r then escorted the subyec 
out of the room isking the contederate to re 
“to talk to you for a few minutes rhus tl ibject 


never saw the confederate 


RESULTS 


from the number of same direction responses durit 
Phase B 


second 


for each subject (difference sc Tl 


response measure was calculated 


tabulating tl 


which agreed with those of the confedera 
Phase B For both measures. t 


lereement or 


higher the score, the greater the 


formity to the confederate’s response 


From the upper portion of Table 1, it is evider 
that neither dogmatism nor status source is signifi- 
cantly related to the shift in directional judgment 
from Phase A to Phase B (difference score | 


TABLE 2 


[TREATMENT OF AGREEMENT SCORES 


Analysis of Variance 





S ‘ § I 
source tatus 355.26 1 30.73 01 
Dogmatism 96.26 1 Q 22 01 
Interaction (S X D 589.09! 1 | 50.96 01 
Within 647.32! 56 

rotal 1687.93) 59 

Comparison of Subgroup Mear 
tatus 
D H 
ue . a 
Cl sed grou] 18 2. 45:9.36 )1 
Open grou 14 3.15/1.09 , 
t 2.62 §. SO 


e nun ber ol responses ol eaci ] lect 


presumed con- 
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MANIFEST CONTENT OF DREAMS OF CONVICTED SEX OFFENDERS'! 
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S rreclional Institution, Graterford, Pennsylvania 
4 M 1954 ¢ ve ( ew < the 1. K hugging pett necking, r erotic 
ture sex offe p ) Ramse' feelings fro dy contact 
53) critical revic p e vy the total] 5. SCX crime Any form of sex play with a child or 
‘ “ : teenager until 16 years of age. Any activity involving 
( \ en tic jua [ ivestigat s . . : 
: incest, rape, homosexuality, or sodomy (oral or anal 
eal terial from sex offenders. During the , ‘6 , 
genital contact An uncamo ged “sex crime’”’ drean 
»vea ot ac nistering the DV to ¢ cted " } 


also receives a 
tutionalized sex offenders, I have observed The follow: 


oubdie score SS 





ne gf are examples of dreams that are 





iency scored “‘sexual”’ (+): 

tent and uncamouflaged unlawful sex 1. Woman in her early forties came into my room. 
She had large breasts, full face, dark eyes, short hair, 
< vations obiect ly nd tematicallv. and a negligee on. She just killed someone. We had 
coitus and enjoyed it. I had this same dream before 





| ste iti vestigat Ss into - P 
‘ ‘ but couldn’t see the whole body and did not hav Sex 
convicts (Hanks, 1940; Selling, 1 omaliets “tg 
: before. She has the physical qualities of my mother. 
3 ed to include a control group and the : - ; 
: 2. A about 45 years old—she is di ne and 
group was not studies 1 . 
I » CBU I ask her out We went to a movie, ate, an i RLS ed 
M her and got an erection. 
ETHOD : : — 
METHO! 3. I had a wet dream with a girl. This is an improve 
i su cts were 16 therapy cases selected from ment. She was 30 years old 
files. All the inmates were confined at the State 4. I was in some sort of camp or gathering vhere 


lvania, persons were dispossessed by a flood and had to sleep 


vere col where they could. We were all jammed together sieep 





rrectior Institution at Graterfor 
had volunteered for therap The da 























ted between 1954 and 1960 ing. I went to sleep and awoke he person next to me 
In order to subject the hypothesis of this study to a was touching me and it was a very nice girl. She was 
tative systematic evaluation. a scoring manual asleep. It was a shock to me. I felt around and made 
oped. Several hundred dreams of inmates 1dvances. I finally got down to business but there was no 
records of sexual offenses were studied and c response. She did not awaken. Just as I was reaching a 
ued to dreams of convicted nonsexual offenders climax I awoke. I had a wet bed 
ter e dreams that seemed to di itiate the 5. I was on the beach swimming with a girl in the 
groups provide the basis for expanding and nude. She had long red hair. I don’t like red. I didn’t 
the scoring categories recognize her. I had a portable radio and plenty to 
\ brief version of the scoring system used to identify drink. We swam and lay in the sun but there was no 
ial themes in the manifest content of the dreams ex as I can remember 
yws.? 6. This woman suggested that we take a hot shower 
The dream text will score positive (+-) “sexual’’ if it So we went upstairs, undressed and we both went into 
ntains words, slang xpressic ns, activit or reterences the shower. We start fooling around, ushed each 
e fo ing items other on the back, and J laid her there in the bathtub 
1. “Wet dreams” or any form of sex play As I was coming in the dream / came over the bed 
2.5 t rgans or their activity (erection, mastur The followin are examples of dreams that are 
scored uncamouflaged “‘sex crime’”’ and they receive a 
3. Nakedness, or body description of any erotic double score (+ 
Sexy, lovely, beautiful, or we ult breasts, 1M father shakes my hand and says that they 
gs, nipples, body, etc forgive me for having sex with boys. I couldn’t forgive 
™ 
i y was supported in part t Research 2. A little y play ith my penis and squeezes it. I 
unt 534 fr tl National Institute of Mental do not get a hardon. There is a glass on my belly and 
i { ( States Public Health Service la sed to get a hardon 
I ul bted to Aaron 71 Beck for his guidance 3. Lat over and over mostiy sex d ms and they 
tions never finish. I am trying to have sé ith a ing girl 
"a e ing manual has been deposited thout 12 years old. It is hard to see her face. J undre 
America entation Institute. Order her and play around with her tits an her up. But 
t No. 6862 from ADI Auxiliary Publications I never get to finish up. Looks like the first girl J got 
I ( Servi I ress in troubl ith sexually. My wi in the corner sneering 
S + 25 D ( r itti 1 vance 1 ? f - it s 
r $1.25 f pl ( ies. Make chec ®, l ’ The I ent | ( 
to ( f, Photoduplicati Service, Library of crit 
5. I am trying to get my pri nioal I have a 
































CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
rABLE 1 
MATCHING DATA ON SEX CRIMINAL (S( AND OTHER CRIMINAL (OC) PATIENT 
I M A 
t irita Ul e c t 
¢ { ‘ 
A g IQ tatus pattern® first eve va g 
Pai 
tf S ( cn i LA { in cn »( cn > LA ) 
\ 541, 50 W) W 109 116 M | M Ye Yes 42 | 32 | Middle | Low Sodomy I r 
.¢ 
chil 
B 53) 50) W) W} 113) 115) S S Yes No 48 48 | Middl Middle | Sodomy Murde 
eens 
( 10 43 W N, 112 102 S S Yes Yes 12 | 16 | Lo Low Sodor Burglar 
eens 
D 42) 34, W) W) 112) 1041 S S Yes Yes | 24 19 | High Middle | Sodom I é 
a on 
chi 
I 25, 32; Wi W, 101; 845 M/|M Yes Yes 15 | 23 | Lo Lo Sodon Burg 
chil 
I 44; 32; Wi W) 98) 114 S S Yes No 39 | 30 | Low Lo Sodomy 
chi i 
G 26, 28) W' W) 107; 105 S S Yes Yes | 23 | 18 | Lo Lo Sodo Burg 
held 
H | 33 33 W) Wi 104 110 M|}M| No | No | 32 | 29 Middle | Middle | Sodomy Robber | 
; 
child 
m ¢ e patte tha t { irre ty} { € tory 
. xdomy is defined as se activity ) ig oral elat 
( 1 me u n i 
Pee ta 
TABLE 2 marital study, pattern to their type of crime, ag | 
FREQUENCY OF “SEXUAL’ AND UNCAMOUFLAGED- time of first offense, and socioeconomic levé | 
“Sex CRIME” DREAMS OF MATCHED SEX OFFENDER relevant identifying data on all patients a 
AND OTHER CRIMINAL PATIENTS Table 1. The dreams of the eight atched rs 
subjects were not part of the series of drea : 
Nun dail Number of uncamou the construction of the scoring mar 
“ . i se m 1 ; 
I yut of 10°° - : hge rhe first 10 dreams reported during 
P | 1 
process ver abstracted tror each case re I 1 
0 typed on individual sheets of paper. The total sar 
of 160 dreams (10 per patient for 16 patients iS 
\ 10 ’ 7 0 arranged in randor order and presented to 
B 5 ) 2 0 rater’ who was unfamiliar with the proposed r 
( 5 ) 0 0 After a few minutes of clarification she th 
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i Q 0 ) 0 present in this paper. She had no prior g 
I 3 I I 0 concerning these cases or t dreams. |] 
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G ; 0 1 0 ratings were subjected to statistical evaluation r 
| 0 0 
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ashamed and afraid t é yu . . . : oO: 
, . 5. 1S | ehiabl I It 
6. Lam a tree sur ) id a kid i in ” { Siuly rena Phe re = . 
penis. son betwee ‘ roup rive Z 
After the scori sys is developed, it vas then The $s virtually VE p | 
applied to a sex criminal group and a control group groups: 53% the ( of t eX 
Ihe sex criminal group consisted of eight therapy cases patic ‘ re sex 
with an extensive pattern of dangerous criminal sexual wher f ot P l group. 5¢ t 
behavior a t cl ‘ rl wer ched patient ke ‘ ’ 
t Ss ¢ re ele 
for patient as clos ith a control group 
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pote | expressilo and Dition of a r vie 
resp ( I'wo such measures ire the elf-Esteem 
(SI cal nd the Siegel 1956 Ma ( t Host ty 
Scal iH wo uci Rose im & 
le t 1900, 1 pre ‘ | i” SI cale 
have su ted that ( t threat to 
elf-esteer . bjects with low S ( ( re more 
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have I | S|] core but t} it inhibit expre 
sion ot a ( n } cial tuat rreater 
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core 
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leChari pre that a decrease ¢ the hil 
tion lL expre on Of aggression 1 \ ccur when 
the re ! measured 1 nonsot context 
<.. res] e t TAT cards a the present 
study. Finally, the present circumstance allows fo1 
replic ition olf the previot studies relating MHS 
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altered context. | the present st ly, the st ect 
is subjected to personal attacl c t to the 
indirect rousal proce re r ¢ er 
studi 
METHOD 
Stud ts in the ¢ itary psychology cours ere 
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A TEST OF THE PROPOSITION: WE WANT TO BE ESTEEMED 
y)TEEM 





BY THOSE WE E 


CECIL R. WURSTER, 


Louisiana State University 


STEEM is the value ascribed to a person, as a 
K person, regardless of the position that he 
occupies (Bass, 1960, p. 277). A tenet of modern 
personality theory that is basic to several schools 
of psychotherapy, seemingly axiomatic because of 
its widespread acceptance in psychology, is that 
motivated to maintain or 
“This cherished 


we are increase our 
own esteem in the eyes of others. 
possession [selfhood] must forever be made more 
adequate, more worthy, and it must forever be 
defended against stain and injury, whether from 
the acts of others or of the 
(Murphy, 1947, p. 523). 

The maintenance and enhancement of esteem is 
directly revealed in our employing such defense 
rationalization, identification, or 


valuing organism” 


mechanisms as 
projection, as well as in our tendency to over- 
estimate our esteem more often than we under- 
estimate it (Bass, 1960, pp. 324-325). The desire 
to support and enhance one’s own esteem suggests 
a dynamic relationship significant for leadership 
theory: we want to be esteemed most by those we 
esteem the most. 
The proposition can be derived as follows: 


I want to be valued (p. 364).! Some people, in my 
eyes, are more able or more valuable or more estimable 
than others (p. 277). I accept more readily and attach 
more weight to the influence and opinions of those I 
esteem mosi highly (p. 289). I want to be valued by 


those whom I value most highly. 
It follows also that: 


most to know of my 
worthy performances. Therefore, I will be motivated to 


I will want those I esteem the 


influence those most whom I most esteem about matters 
enhancing my own esteem. 


What 
process. 
will want to influence you to look upon me 
ably. I will be less likely to attempt to 
those whom I do not esteem, to regard me 
ablv.” 
the proposition that “‘we 


act, the more wé 


devolves here a circular leadership 
“T esteem you. You can influence me. I 
favor- 
influence 
1avor- 
rhis devolution, in turn, is consistent with 
are more likely to inter- 
esteem or value each 
(p. 359 
Thus, for example, we 


classroom instructor should be 


1 All subsequent page 


] I references are from Bass 
(1960 
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MOST 


MOST HIGHLY 


AND WAYNE ALCOCK 


] 
ably Vie 





to have his efforts favor 
] 


regards as good studen han t 


cerned 
those whom he 
those he regards as poor students. In turn studen; 
should be more concerned about their evaluat 

whom they 


instructor whose opini ns they disc 


from an instructor regard highly t 
from an 

This tests the proposition that we 
motivated to influence most those w 
the most 
extent (p. 284), and since a person’s abilities \ 
from one situation t 
to a social situation 
same time, 


study 


Esteem is based on 
another, say from a scholast 
so should his esteer Att 
esteem appears to transier thr 
stimulus generalization across situations (p, 287 
A second purpose of the study was therefore t 
whether the proposition is bounded by specif 
That is, the study sought to exar 
the following two propositions is 


situations. 





which of 
adequate: 








I want to be esteemed in a particular situation by | 
those I esteem specifically in that situation 
I want to be esteemed in a variety of situat 





those whom I esteem regardless of the situati 


METHOD 
Esteem: Scholastic and Social 


One hundred ten students from several element 





psychology classes were asked to list the first names 
15 campus friends. The 110 students listed a tota 
1,650 friends. No doubt, the same person was cited 
several respondents. Indeed, the names of many of t 
respondents are likely themselves to have appeared 
the lists of other respondents. But our attent 
focused on 110 independent respondents, each w 
their 15 independent responses, not on any object 
attributes of those identified in the 1,650 r sp 
Each respondent was asked to rank his 
in the order he would prefer each “ 
rhis rank order of friends provide 
h friend was esteemed scholast 
respondent. The actual 








is a stud) 
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extent ear 
esteem accorded 
person by all his associates was never obtained 
what one respondent thought of him 

In the same way, each respondent was asked to ra 
his friends again according to the extent 


prefer each “‘to join a social club of mine 
of the cial esteer 


order provided an index 


friend mentioned. 
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tion; percentage 
51 to 83 
{ititude change. Using the same method to test 
the significance of the primacy scores as In I xperi- 
ment &§ no differences were found on any ot the 
three items given before and after the persuasive 


nessages for the familiar and nonfamiliar groups 





in the immediate condition, the familiar and non- 
lamiliar groups in the delayed condit on, and the 
} 


nonfamiliar groups in the immediate and delayed 
litions; the five questions used in the post 





questionnaire only were also analyzed, and again 
no differences were found 

Effect oO; perce ed controversy | xplorat n of 
Luchins’ Einstellung interpretation of primacy 
was undertaken by comparing subjects who per 
ceived the two sides of the argument concerning 
Dr. Murray’s serum to be controversial versus 
those who did not. If Luchins’ hypothesis is cor 
rect, then those subjects who did not perceive 
controversy between the pro and con arguments 
would be most likely to evidence a primacy efiect 
and those who perceived that the issues were con 
troversial would be least likely to evidence 


primacy. Fifty-three of the subjects saw tl 


r) 


ments as conflicting and 23 did not; there were no 
differences in primacy scores between these groups 
on any of the attitude items for either delayed or 
immediate measurement. We also examined the 
possibility that the primacy effect predicted tor 
the nonfamiliar condition had occurred for sub 


jects not perceiving controversy, but had not o¢ 


curred for subjects perceiving controversy. The 
analysis revealed no unequivocal primacy efiect 
for subjects not perceiving controversy in the nor 
familiar condition 
EXPERIMENT III 
Che condition of immediate measurement of the 





econd experiment was replicate 1 with 216 female 
undergraduate of the University of Michigan, 


W tl negative results 





» tions concer ne to interpret the 
iilure to find a pri ic etrec ( r st es can 
be derived from comparing our results with those 


appeared in print alter the first ¢ Ir experimen 





measuflt t ut | na¢ etiect ( 
ait or delaye isurement I ~ 
provides results corrobor g the poth 
the present studle 

A critical difference etween ou t S 
theirs was the topic. Although both topics 
unfamiliar to the subjects, ours could readily 
aroused existing attitudes toward the treatment 


cancer, the chronically ill, taking risks in 1 
practice, and e reiated topic of eu 
whereas theirs nv< lved a neutral a d UNKI 
subject Th 

the condition of delayed measureme 


second experiment may have been due t 





ailure to obtain a d 





us the 


tive weakness of the persuasive Communicat 





in the face of the existing atti 


tation su 





he necessity to distinguish betwe 
familiarity with the topic and familiar 
attitudes that may apply to it. The topic 

as attitudes relating to it should be new for 


} 


bjects, as presumabl 


Su 


y 
Campbell experiment. If there is a new topi 








s similar to others known to the subject 
arouses attitudes that subjects already have 
ward the related t ns ¢ 
subjects to the ne ct 
the extent to whic ulre 
known topics and « tit } 
affect assot ted with the related attitude 
SUMMARY 

The hypothesis of these experiment 
the first of two successive persuasive c 
tions W ld be re effective tha the set 
where subjects were not familiar w { 
and that 1 primacy or recency etiect 
found where subjects were familiar with the 
In the fir experime { 1 whi Cc t 
familiarity nd nonfamiliarity wit L 
ver il topic were established n te ( 
IK toward either a prima¢ I ( ( 
n either condit In the cond expt 
conditions of the first were repli 
iddition of delayed measurement add 
I ediate measurement \galr oO te 
ward primacy or recency was ( \ t 
peri ent p cated the ¢ ditior 
measurement it the ec d iga I 
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ANXIETY AND THE EXPERIMENTAL AROUSAL OF 


DONN BYRNE? 


University of Texas 


HE effect of experimentally aroused affilia 
tive motivation on responses to pi jective 
tests has been investigated in order to develop a 


FAT scoring system for 1 


> 


Shipley and 


Verofi (1952) er pl ved a ocjometric procedure 


as the arousing condition. Their scoring system 


focused on imagery involving affiliation-depriva 


tion They cross-validated their scor ng cate- 
gor by comparing responses ol freshmen ac 
cepted and rejected by college fraternitic 


4 
Atkinson, Heyns, and Veroff (1954) attempted to 
broaden the definition of affiliation imagery by in- 
cluding any statement of concern over establish 
ing, Maintaining, or restoring a positive affective 
relationship with another person or persons. They 
also maximized the difference between the ex 


perimental and control groups used in the pro- 
cedure for analyzing the responses. Again, a 
sociometric rating experience constituted the 


arousal condition. In both studies, and with some 
what different scoring systems, more affiliation 
responses occurred in the stories of the are used 
subjects. 

The experimental conditions that have defined 
affiliation arousal have been such that both positive 
and negative cues probably are present. Affiliation 


need is conceptualized as an approach tendency, 


and the score as it is defined by the Michigan group 
is largely oriented toward approach responses 
However, imagery motivated primarily by fear of 


rejection may have been confounded with that 


been used. If arousal conditions tha 
ratings by others actually do evoke avoidance re 
sponses, uch conditior should evoke feelings of 
anxiety as well as affiliation need 

\ further consideration is whether affiliation 
arousal would be expected to evoke anxiety to the 


ame extent in all subjects. When TAT protocols 





are obtained in a neutral situation and scored f« 
Affiliation, the resulting indi, dual differences are 
assumed to indicate variati cl icteristic 
motivational state el who are fe 1 to 
have high need for fhliat hould be most re 

ey support part by re 
search gr 143) fr the University 
of Texa 
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to John Shethield ar Carole Calvert ho served as 
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the fhuation nee t 
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ns to these two scales. The split-half reliability of this SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ANXIETY 








strume is fo to be .72. corrected by the Browr RATINGS AS INFLUENCED BY EXPERIMENTAI 
f Srearman { la CONDITIONS AND AFFILIATION NEED 
Cail 1 AA 
( { n need. One wer ater. a difierent € 
: / 
ght enter using a different experimental room admin ¢ MS i p 
f ered fi rAl es according to Atkinson 1958 
SI0-S9 instructions The slides consiste yf Experimental condi 1072 l 4072 33 ? 
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tkinson (1958, pp. 832-834 \ research assistant \ffiation need 3438") 11.34381.09) n 
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M The correlation of .95 between the two 
ts of scores indicates high interiudge reliability. For Another way of examining the data is through a 
84 subjects, the mean n Affiliation score was 2.67 correlational approach. Anxiety ratings and n 
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re R DISCUSSION 
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low in n 
schemes might also be used in a similar way to pre 


dict those who would be made anxious by threa 


f 


relevant experimental conditions or made p 


by reward relevant conditions 


4 word should be added about the failure of the 


experimental condition to evoke more anxiety than 
the control condition. Remarks by various sub 
jects suggested that the room in which the « xper! 
ment was conducted was somewhat anxiety pro 
voking in and of itself. If so, perhaps the instruc 
tions only served to define the source of anxiety 


cues. Without 


the array of individual hypotheses about 


those instructions (in the control 
group), 
presented by the room was in 
\fhiliation 


experimental group) were in 


the threat 


related to n However, when other 
subjects (in the 
formed that they were being observed and rated, 
of concern became relatively specific 


Those who feared, for example, the possibility of 


the source 


electric shock were now able to relax while those 


with strong affiliation motives pe rceived the cues 


as increasingly stressful. 


SUMMARY 


rhe experimental conditions employed in studies 
\fhliation probably 
positive and negative cues. If so, such arousal con 
ditions should evoke anxiety as well as n Affiliation 
(Lhe hypothesis was tested s evoked 


t 
by the experimental arousal of affiliation motives 


ol n contain a mixture ol 


hat anxiety 


and that the amount of anxiety is a positive func 
tion of n Afhliation determined in a neutral situa 
tion 

In tl 
of being watched through a one-way 


1e experimental group, subject 


rated for 
completing a paper-and-pencil task. The control 


completed the 


popularity, attractiveness, etc while 


group simply 


Affiliation. Other motivational scoring 


AND NOTES 


task. All subjects then rated them 





in the group with respect to feelings of nerv 


and uneasiness. At another testing session, TA] 


slides were sh wn, and th 


for n Afhliation 
Experimental 


+ 


tions and aliiliation nee 


condi 
interacted to 
the experimental group, 
tion rated them | 

than did those subjects low in n Affiliati 


control group, 





eives signinca 


19 t) , “il nT ] 
affiliation need was unrelate 


Manipulations designed to arous 


anxiety ratings 
afhliation need thus appear to evoke anxiet 

persons whose fantasy productions give evidenc 
of concern over affiliation. Also, the present 
\ffliation scoring system identifies those 
viduals who are anxious by an aff 


threat. 


made 
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Outcome Index less than .125 had a single admis 


sion but were released only after 21 months of 


hospitalization. There were two such patients in 
the 1955 sample and one in the 1956 sample. But 
Index 
released during their 


the majority of those with an Outcome 
between zero and .125 were 


first year and readmitted before the end of the 


’-year basal period 


Figures 1-3 also suggest that the frequencies 


for each of the four categories of outcome are 


unequal. The disparity is more clearly reveale 


in Table 1, which presents the data in summarized 


form and includes the appropriate statistical 


sts supp< rt the con 


in each sample the frequencies of tl 


tests of significance. The te 
clusion that 1e 
four different outcome categories are significantly 
Moreover, an overall 
test of the pooled data, as shown in Table 1, 
indicates that the differences among the categories 
tend to be tl 


consistently in the same 
from sample to sample. Fi 


different from each other 


direction 


rally , a test ol indepe nd 


Cut SQUARE ANALYSIS OF FREQUENCIES IN F‘¢ 
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1956 17 21 3 
Pooled 25 18 9 
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ence encourages the presumption that all thr 
samples are drawn from the same populat 
outcomes 

The stability of the basal Outcome Index 


most graphically demonstrated by dividing eac 


sample into two subgroups, those wv a 2-year 


index equal to or greater than .5 vs. those wit 


2 year index less than .5. If separate irequenc 
distributions of the 3-year Outcome Indice 


) lnwt ] Nn ‘ 
each su nen plotted on the same axes 
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= 


‘ ‘ ] 9 4 } . vlig 
the extent olf overiap Is seen to e negilg 


Figures 4 through 6 show the data arranged 


this way. 


lhe evidence so far presented sugg 


general, when it is applied to individual patients 


the basal Outcome Index c 





period following first admission yields a maxit 
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t of information a minimum follov 
time. However, it. will often be of interé 


examine the records of a cohort at the e 
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Fic. 4. Frequencies of various 3-year Outcome In 
‘ 


dices among two subgroups of a 1953 sample of first 


ssion patients 


types of patients and their disposition. For this 
purpose the Outcome Index has been applied to a 
sample of 83 first-admission patients who entered 
New York Psychiatric Institute in 1958-1959 
The New York Psychiatric Institute is a small 
intensive treatment facility which selects patients 
suitable for teaching and research and which does 
not relegate any patient to custodial care. It has a 
high staff-to-patient ratio. As it is still less than 2 
years since admission, a basal Outcome Index 
could not be computed for these patients. But it is 
Mf interest to compare them with unselected state 
hospital patients for early outcome. The propor- 
nstitute patients with zero index for the 
first 6 months is almost twice as large as the 
corresponding proportion for the state hospital; by 
1e end of the year, the proportion of institute 


patients with zero index has increased so that the 


ratio is 5:2. The reason why fewer patients 
re released from the Psychiatric Institute during 
eir first year appears to be that almost all 

patients become involved in intensive and pr 
ged psychotherapy (Burdock, Glass, Hard 
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vo subgroups of a 1956 sample of first 


only one year of follow-up, the ranges of the three 


' 
categories above zero are correspondingly reduced 


as follows: 
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rABLE 2 


Cut SQUARE ANALYSIS OF 
APPLIED TO THRE! 


AND ONE SAMPLE OF FIRST-ADMISSI 


. Ol Ol 12 Ol 
1953 7 8 5 
1955 9 7 8 
1956 21 16 9 
Pooled 37 31 22 
ge 41 8 12 
Pooled 78 39 34 


FREQUENCIES IN Four CATEGORIES OF ‘A ONE-YEAR Ot 
SAMPLES OF FIRST-ADMISSION PATIENTS AT 


INDEX 


COME 


Tests of Indep« ndence 


Among state hospital samples: Dx? 
State hospital vs. Psychiatric Institute: Dx? 


that the four outcome categories are on the whole 
significantly different and that the variations are 


in the same direction from sample to sample, but 
the 1953 sample, the smallest, fails to provide a 
statistically significant difference. However, a 
noteworthy contrast emerges between the institute 
sample and the combined state hospital samples 
when the tests of independence are examined. 
While all three state hospital samples appear to 
come from the same population of outcomes, the 
Institute sample registers as in all 


rhe institute’s policy of 


Psychiatric 
probability independent 
holding patients for intensive psychotherapy is 
reflected in a slower release rate during the first 
year after admission. 

From the data presented here it can be con- 
cluded that the Outcome Index, based on the first 


2 years after admission, provides a reasonably 


criterion for effectiveness of 


stable assessing 
treatment 


policies. Three successive samples of first-admission 


and for distinguishing institutional 
patients taken from a regular state mental hospital 
show basically similar patterns of outcome despite 
different diagnoses, different age groups, and the 
varying effects of the current trend in drug therapy. 

The Outcome Index can be used to characterize 
institutions as well as to describe individual 
patients. This latter application is il 
the comparison ol the three state hospital san ples 


with the sample from t 


4 STATE MENTAL HospIrTal 
PATIENTS AT A PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTI 
r _ Tota x 

15 35 6.485 3 Nn 
36 60 39.337 3 001 
39 85 23.186 3 001 
(2x 69 .008 9 <.001 
90 180 62.532 3 <.001 
22 83 31.361 3 <.001 
(2x*) 93.893 6 <.001 
112 263 61.029 3 <.001 

Pooled x’ 6.476 0 n 
z= Pooled x" 32.863 3 < .0O1 


SUMMARY 


An Outcome Index for mental hospital pati 
is described. The index relates time out of hospita 
to follow-up period first admissior 


weights their ratio differentially 


since 
by number 


readmissions and releases. This index bec 


relatively stable on 2-year follow-up. It can be 
used as a criterion for prognostic efficiency, 

efficacy of 
institutional policy. 
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HEN pe yple are asked to rate a series ol 
s nuli on an irbiti ir category scale 
dgments are made in relatio to one I 
e reference points r am The fr g 
one t isi nulus depe iS up the direction 
rwnituade f the distance between the stimu 
and the anchor (Volkma 1951). A t in 
location of the anchor toward the high end of 
rating dimension leads | i splace ent ol 
: ilus judgments toward the low end. A 
lace ent ¢ sti ulu ents In an upward 
( s found when the anchor is shifted 
i the low € 1 of the udg ent dimension.* 
St rmental phenomena ve been observed 
pny cal ind verbai st ul Guill rd, 
1; McGarvey, 1943 
e are variety ol ays 1 which the loca 
: chors are deter ed. Sometimes 
cts sp taneously choose the most extreme 
series as anch because the ire 
easil liscriminated from the other stimul 
( t r the expt menter provides special 
t subjects are nstructed to ust is 
potn « these cases the anchor 1s 
t ulus that continuousl\ ir inter 
ent present in the judgment situation 
re ve owever, Dee Studies which lggest 
| pl ma\ ilso use iter! anc I to 
( judgments. Hunt 1941) tound that 
yg ects to imagine the n t extreme 
st ( uld think « ona Ziven ¢ c on, 
e enect employ ng external 
I elt 1948) « npared the eight 
é ( eight lifters, wat ike d 
one ind that the weight ter tially 
the expe ental weights as lighter tl did 
the other groups Presumably this differ 
aque heavier iternal anchors ¢ ¢ 
lifters than that ol 
( tudent 
S é i NSF Gra G.3023 
} to express S appreciat to 
G. I ‘ a 3 Cr. Warne W 
\ : ) . ) ss 
\ c vH 1948) state 
is t uius 1S determined Dj 
! s and the adaptat 
series. Helson ho that 
ents only insofar as they change 
In the present case, Volkmann’s 
H I ul Sa recictions 


THE JUDGMENT OF 
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OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGI 


PERLOI 


7); Hovland 


Hovland, Schwartz, and 


Hovland, Hi: 


and Sherif (1952); Kelley, 


Abelson 1955 Manis 1960): Segall L959 
Sherif and Hovland (1953); and We 1959). |i 
these studies, tne subjects opi acted as 


internal anchors in their judgments of the position 


advocated by a series of opinion statements 


Subjects with extremely favorable 
issue 
that 


favorable 


ded to displace their judgments of 


deviated from their ews toward the un 





, 
end ol the t scale 


extremely unfavorable positions tended to displace 


their judgments of statements that deviated 
from their views toward the favorable end. Similar 
results have been obtaine by Hinckley and 


Rethlingshafer (1951) in a eliects ol 
the subjects’ own heights 
t 


a series ol 


tall men than by short 


eights were 


' men 
Che present paper is c 


status as an internal anchor 


occupational prestige Phe ypothes 


high statu subjects hould d place tne judg 
ents of medium and low prestige occupations 

‘ ] f } ’ ; nal r r 
toward the low end of the occ ipational prestige 








The data to be resented Nhav¢ een assembied I! } 
two sources. The first is a survey conducted by the 
Nati | Opinion Research Center (1953 Che survey 
sample covered a natuonwide cross-secth of Americans 
whose occupations ranged f iborer to professional 
man. The respondents were asked to give their own 
personal opinions of the general standing, 1 prestige 
of each of a series of 90 occupations. The rat made 
on a five-point scale, were converted to prestige 
scores by assigning a weight 2 to the percentage of 
respondents rating a given occupation in the lowest 
categor a weight of .4 for the next ywwest, .6 for the 
I dle, .8 r the next highe ul 1.0 for the highest 
rhe weighte percent ere ther mmed acros 
the categories to yi t core lor ne oO¢ 
( al n esluior I roce ne um 
core was 20, ass er oa pa mously 
piace in the lowe rating te the ma s 
100, a ned to an o« al in placed in 
the highest rating categor 

The cdata tor Ss ec ere ft é irom 
three ul ne st es pe r he thor 
vith Yale nadergraduates i vhich r i rat 
( occupalional pre £ ere ect \ ree re 

ed ibject to rate nt ol re e col 











gy “4 Judge 
5 5 Psychologist 
7 } VI phor y musiclal 
6 5 Farm owner and operator 
5 5 Policeman 
} 5 Plumber 
3 7 Restaurant cook 
2 5 Farm hand 
1 6 Shoeshiner 
* N refers to t numbe Ipat | 
b The ple for eac i $ to ¢t 
On ta | lu 
manded by each occupation in the population at 


large.’ The first study included 14 subjects whose data 
were appropriate for the present problem, the second 
51, and the third 41. In the first study, 31 occupations 
were the same as the ones in the nationwide sample; 
in the second study 44; and in the third 14. There was 


considerable overlap in the occupations used in each of 


the studies so that, taken as a whole, the Yale sample 
rated 56 of the 90 occupations used in the nationwide 


1 each of the Yale samples were 


survey. The data fro1 
converted into the same kind of prestige scores ¢ 
ployed in the survey. Where the same occupation was 
} +} 
i 


used with more than one Yale sample, the mean of the 


several scores was used to arrive at an overall value 
for the Yale group 

rhe hypothesis that high status subjects would 
displace their ratings of moderate and low pre 
occupations toward the low end of the prestige dimen 
sion was tested by comparing the preslige scores based 
on the judgments of the nationwide sample to ones 
based on estimates of these judgments by Yale students 
lhe comparison was made for the 56 occupations which 


were rated by both groups The prestige scores ol the 





nationwide sample can be considered an objective 
measure of social reali ich in the same way as the 
readings on a balance are an objective measure of 
physical reality. The Yale students’ judgment f the 
prestige commanded by a given occupation in the 
population at large may be thought of as equivalent to 


judgments of the weight of a lifted stimulus. In the 


case of the latter, accuracy is defined in terms of agree 
ment between the judgments and the reading on the 
balance. In the former, accuracy is defined by the agre« 
ment between the judgments and the scores of the 


nationwide sample 
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75.00 8.60 16.40 
70.13 56.37 13.76 
63.80 1.40 22.40 
56.71 $1.89 14.82 
49.20 27.00 22.20 
38.83 32.17 6.66 
t t N 1 t 
1 f+ \ f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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prestige scores of the nationwide and 
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means are pl 


re computed for each dé 


esented in Table 1 





In general, the data support the hypothesis t 


high status 
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subjects displace their ji 


middle and low prestige occupations 


exception ol 
sample prod 
nationwide s 


erred by dis} 


pations in the 


An anal) ( iriance* showed that 
difference between the Yale and 
scores was significant (/ 124.66, p 
1/92) and that the interaction betweer 
of the judges, r Yale or nationw 
pre tig ( the occ Ipat ms 1dge 1 was 
cant (/ 8.34. p O05 9/9) 

| rder to erpret the significant 
the tlerence betwee the scores ass 
two il ples to occupatio eac 
tested for significance using t Ma 
U test. | lable 1 it can be see that the 
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t 5 the were asked to judge may have led 
: 
them to make their judgments terms of their 


personal view of the desirability of the occupations 


‘objective “ prestige 


rather than in terms of their 
’ 


If subjects did judge the occupations in this way, 
t is not surprising that they should find middk 
and lower class occupations less desirable thar 
he population. These occupations fall mucl 


I 
farther below Yale subjects’ occupational aspira 
t 


tions than they do below the aspirations ol the 


population at large 


It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 


the original National Opinion Research Center 


(1953) study, which required respondents t 
give “their own personal opinion of the gen 
eral standing’ of occupati ound higher 
ratings given to most occupations by unskilled 
laborers, domestic, and service workers than by 
persons In more prestigeful occupations Chis may 
have been due to the c mpleme it of the process 
suggested for the high status Yale subjects by the 


alternative explanation. On the other hand, it 


nay also have been due to a metric distortio 





the pre t experiment a du ill experiment 
that ask subjects to locate meaningful ti | 
along valued dimensions lends weight t the 
aiternative explanati It is of course possible 
that both scale distortion and substitution are 
volved in these anchor effects Ihe final evalu 
ation of the mportance ol the two process¢ waits 
up the app cation ol more dequate tec que 
i I the metri nd sen lic pI pert 
ol ctive reierence s« 
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